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260 
Ko. R., dated Simla, 16tli May 1890. 

109—2 

From— TliG Ilon'ble W. 0. Bknbtt, as., Oflg. Secy, to GoTt. of India, Rev. and 
Agricultaral Department, 

Tp^The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

In acknowledging Mr. Fenton's letter No. 83, dated 
the 28th March last, I am directed to convey the sanction 
of the Government of India to the Settlement of the 
Hoshidrpur District heing declared for a period of 30 years, 
terminating in the case of tlie Una Tahsil in the spring of 
1912 and in the case of the other three tahsils in the spring 
of 1915, 
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From— Tlie IT .n*ble W. 0. Bbnbtt, as^ Offe. Secy, to GoTt, of India, Rev. and 
Action I taral Department, 

Tp^The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

In acknowledging Mr. Fenton's letter No. 83, dated 
the 28th March last, I am directed to convey the sanction 
of the Government of India to the Settlement of the 
Hoshidrpur District heing declared for a period of 30 years, 
terminating in the case of tlie Una Tahsil in the spring of 
1912 and in the case of the other three tahsils in the spring 
of 1915, 
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The following table giv^es the results of the summary 
and first regular settlements which were based on a standard 
of two-thirds of the net assets : — 





ABBK68MBKT. 




Tahsil. 


Summarj 
Setiiement. 


First Regnlar 
Settlement. 


Increase or decrease pt^r cent, 
on the aMe««mient of the 
Summarj Settlement. 




Rs. 


Bi. 




HoebUrpnr 


8,S8,287 


8,62,127 


+ 7 


IJIia ••• ••• ••( 


2.97,978 


2,67,003» 


— 10 


Garhsbankftr ... 


8,59,669 


8,43,926 


— 4 


Dasi!kjA 


8,60,210 


8,82,244 


+ 9 


District 


13,46,044 


13,55,300 


+ 1 



• Including 22 hill ▼illages of Garhafaankar. 

Mr. Melvill based his assessment on that of Misr Rdp 
Lily as did also Mr. Templei but the latter prepared elaborate 
produce estimates. No rent rates, it is said, existed at that 
time. Mr. Barnes' assessment was based simply on enquiries 
regarding the resources and capabilities of each t&lTika, the 
lump assessments thus arrived at being distributed over the 
villages by the principal headmen. Mr. Barnes' and Mr. 
Melvill's assessments have worked well and were regarded 
as fair by the people. The Mukeri&n assessments, however, 
were not so successful, and between 1855 and 1860 reduc- 
tions to the extent ofBs. 11,256 had to be given to 100 
villages. The regular settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of 30 years expiring in 1882. Between 1869 and 1873 a 
revision of the records of the [Una Fargana was commenced 
by Mr. W. M. Young and completed by Mr. C. A. Roe, 
who has written a report on the work done by him. 

8. The regular . settlenient found the HoshiArpur 
District one of the most fully developed and prosperous 
in the Province. Cultivation in the richer and more 
favoured soils had reached the utmost limit of expansion, 
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From—The Hcm'ble W. 0. Bbnbtt, O.S., OflCg. Secy, to Qoyt, of India, Rev. and 

Agi i c II 1 1 ural Department , 

To— The Secretary to Goveniment, Pnnjab. 

In acknowledging Mr. Fenton's letter No. 83, dated 
the 28th March last, I am directed to convey the sanction 
of the Goyernment of India to the Settlement of the 
Hoshi&rpur District heing declared for a period of 30 years, 
terminating in the case of tlie Una Tahsfl in the spring of 
1912 and in the case of the other three tahslls in the spring 
of 1915. 
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Prpceedingt of the QoD*ble tho Lieatenant-GoYernor of the Punjab in the Rerenne and 
AgricuUaral (Reyenne) De];>artment, No 81, dated 28th Uarch 1890. 

Read — 

The Final Report on the Revised- Settlement of tbe Hosbi^rnnr 
District, sifbmitted by Major J. L. Montgomery, and forwarded 
by the Financial Commissioner under cover of the letter of his 
Senior Secretary, No. 241, dated 29th March 1688. 

Brmakks. — Th% Hoshidrpur District extends diagonally 
across the JuUundur Dodb from the north-west corner where 
the Kiver Beas commences to take a southerly course to the 
south-east angle where the Sutlej after debouching from the 
hills above Rdpar changes its direction from due south to duo 
west. The distance between these points, which represents 
the greatest length of the district, is 94 miles. The breadth 
varies from 20 to 32 miles. The district is thus roughly 
eliptical in shape. It is bounded by the Kdngra District to 
the north-east and by the Jullundur District and portions of 
the Eapurtbala State^on the south-west. On the north-west 
and south-east the Beas and the Sutlej respectively form the 
boundaries of the district with Gurd&spur on the one hand 
and with (Jmballa on the other, but a small portion of the 
district, the Jhandbdri TdlUka, is situated on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, adjoining the Native Ilill State of KahMr or 
BiMspur. A backbone of mountains, forming an outer range 
of the Siwdliks, traverses the district parallel to and almost 
coincident with the line of its greatest length, forming as it 
were a major axis of the elipse. The breadth of this range 
is about 10 miles and its greatest height about 2,000 feet. 
Parallel to this range and forming the boundary between this 
district and that of Edngra for a portion of its length lies 
another range variously called the Chintpurni, the Sola 
Singhi or the Jaswan Dhdr, and between these two parallel 
ranges there intervenes a broad open valley known as the 
Jaswan Ddn, and traversed throughout by the Sohan stream, 
which carries off the drainage of the hills on both sides and 
empties itself into the Sutlej. To the south-west of the 
SiwAliks lies a rich plain country increasing in fertility in 
proportion to the distance from the hills, the SirwAl lands on 
the border of the Jullundur District being among the most 
fertile tracts in the Province. Unfortunately this portion of 
the district is subject to the destructive action of the hill 
torrents or chohs described by Major Montgomery in para- 
graphs 3, 18 and 169 of the Report. 
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This was the first tahsil of the district brought under re* 
assessment Nearly the whole of the area of these circles 
consisted of second class unirrigated soil assessed at 
Be. 1*4-0 and Re. 1-6-0 per acre. The reason why 
these rates are lower than in the western tahsils of 
the district is that the soil generally is less fertile and 
needs more irrigation. The increase of the area culti- 
vated in the Una Tahsfl was practically nominal, while in 
some parts poor hill lands had been broken up in place of 
valuable low-lying lands destroyed by choh action. The 
tahsil had, however, been lightly assessed at the first regular 
settlement, and owing to this and to the rise in prices iu>ove 
noticed an increase of 16 per cent.' on the previous revenue 
demand was finally fixed and accepted. Major Montgomery's 
Beport upon the assessment of this tahsfl was submitted to 
Government by Sir James Lyall as Financial Commissioner, 
and His Honor considers that the revised demand is quite as 
high as could be properly taken. 



14. The new assessment of the whole of the distrt'ct, 
amounting to Rs. 14,71,500, was brought into force with 
effect from the autumn of 1884.. Since then the district 
has been fortunate in its seasons, and the demand has been 
paid without any difiiculty. At the close of the last revenue 
year the balance outstanding was only Rs. 1,352, and prac- 
tically the whole of the new fixed revenue demand payable 

to Government has 
been collected with 
ease, as will be 
seen from the table 
in the margin. In 
this connection the 
Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor would invite 
attention to the re- 
marks recorded in 
paragraph 40 of 
his review by the 
Commissioner of 
the Division, Colonel Gordon Young, who as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hoshidrpur was intimately acquainted with the dis- 
trict. The incidence of the new assessment on the area of 



• 


Demand. 


Oolleoiloni. 


BaUnoe. 




Bi. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


1886-86 


18,60,697 


18,43,189 


7,408 


1886^ 


18,60,698 


. 18,47,683 


8,916 


1887-88 


18,47,641 


18,46;K)4 


8,237 


1888-89 


18,47,138 


18,46,770 


1^68 
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R., dated Simla, 16th May 1890. 
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From— The Ilon'ble W. C. Bbnbtt, as., OflCg. Secy, to Gort. of India, Rev. and 
Agile ultaral Department, 

To— The Secretary to QoYemment, Punjab. 

In acknowledging Mr. Fenton's letter No. 83, dated 
the 28th March last, I am directed to convey the sanction 
of the Goyemment of India to the Settlement of the 
Hoshi&rpur District heing declared for a period of 30 years, 
terminating in the case of tlie Una Tahsfl in the spring of 
1912 and in the case of the other three tahslis in the spring 
of 1915. 
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Prpceedings of the QoQ*ble tho Lieutenant-Governor of the Poajab in the Rerenne and 
AgricuUaral (Reyenne) De];>artment, Ho 81, dated 28th Bdarch 1890. 

Read — 

The Final Report on tbe Revised Settlement of tbe Hosbi^rnnr 
District, sifbmitted by Major J. L. Montgomery, and forwarded 
by the Financial Commissioner under cover of tbe letter of hia 
Senior Secretary, No. 241, dated 29th March ISSa 

Bkmakks. — Th% Hoshidrpur District extends diagonally 
across the Jullundur Dodb from the north-west corner where 
tbe River Beas commences to take a southerly course to the 
south-east angle where the Sutlej after debouching from the 
hills above Rdpar changes its direction from due south to duo 
west. The distance between these points, which repres^ts 
the greatest length of the district, is 94 miles. The breadth 
varies from 20 to 32 miles. The district is thus roughly 
eliptical in shape. It is bounded by the Kdngra District to 
the north-east and by the Jullundur District and portions of 
the Eapurtbala State^on the south-west. On the north-west 
and south-east the Beas and the Sutlej respectively form the 
boundaries of the district with Gurd&spur on the one hand 
and with (Jmballa on the other, but a small portion of the 
district, the Jhandbdri T&IUka, is situated on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, adjoining the Native Ilill State of Kahldr or 
Bildspur. A backbone of mountains, forming an outer range 
of the Siwdliks, traverses the district parallel to and almost 
coincident with the line of its greatest length, forming as it 
were a major axis of the elipse. The breadth of this range 
is about 10 miles and its greatest height about 2,000 feet. 
Parallel to this range and forming the boundary between this 
district and that of Edngra for a portion of its length lies 
another range variously called the Chintpurni, the Sola 
Singhi or the Jaswan Dh&r, and between these two parallel 
ranges there intervenes a broad open valley known as the 
Jaswan Ddn, and traversed throughout by the Sohan stream, 
which carries off the drainage of the hills on both sides and 
empties itself into the Sutlej. To the south-west of the 
Siwdliks lies a rich plain country increasing in fertility in 
proportion to the distance from the hills, the Sirw.'ll lands on 
the border of the Jullundur District being among tbe most 
fertile tracts in the Province. Unfortunately this portion of 
the district is subject to the destructive action oftheliiil 
torrents or chohs described by Major Montgomery in para- 
graphs 3, 18 and 169 of the Report. 
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stood from the annexed table ocmparing the average cash rants now paid 
by tenants-at-will with the new revenue rates : 



€?ircle. 



Bet ... 



Birwil 



< 



Tahsfl. 



OarhBhankar 



Dasfiya 



Daeiiya • 



Hosbiirpur 



•I 

•I 

1 

1 



Bakar 



I 



Maira 



Garhsbankar 



Garhsbankar < 



Hosbiirpiir 



Dasfiya ... 



AVEBAGB AMOVVT PBB AOUi. 



Detail. 



Kandi 



Garbibankar 



Hosbiirpar 



i 



Rent 
Bevenae 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
I Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 
Rent 
Revenue 



»*• 



On irri- 
gated 
land. 



Rs. A. P 



4 



13 I 
6 8 



16 8 
6 8 



22 6 
6 



On ynirrigated land. 



1st Class. 

Bs. A. P 





8 6 
8 
6 14 
3 
11 8 
3 14 











2nd 
Class. 



3rd 

Claai. 



Hs. A. P.Rs. A ?• 
6 10 6 

3 S 1 

4 13 



16 8 
4 1 



012 1 



13 8 6 2 



4 



13 14 
6 



16 10 
6 12 



^ 8 

8 

6 6 

4 



4 6 
6 



3 8 



10 6 
3 6 



11 I 

3 8 

4 13 
2 4 



9 7 

1 8 

2 10 















2 
9 8 
2 12 



4 4 

1 

4 16 

1 8 



3 6 



11 6 
2 10 



8 4 
2 2 

9 11 
2 14 
2 18 
1 8 



7 8 
1 10 



6 
18 



4 14 
18 



4 9 
1 4 



2 1 

110 
4 8 



6 6 
01 1 8 ol 12 



3 7 



1 14 1 1 



1 7 
7 



The Commissioner of Settlements represented the evils 
which would result from the attempts of the landlords to 
enforce enhancement of the rents of their occupancy tenants 
based on the very high cash rents paid as above shown by 
tenants-at-wiil, and, as it was not anticipated that the new 
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Tenancy Act, which would amend the enhancement provi- 
sions of the Act of 1868, could he passed before the introduc- 
tion of the new settlement, it was suggested by the Commis- 
siouer of Settlements, and the suggestion was supported by 
the Financial Commissioner that recourse should be had to 
a special legislative enactment, temporarily introducing into 
districts under settlement the provisions of the new Bill 
regarding enhancement of rent. Government, however, was 
not prepared to resort to legislation in the manner proposed, 
but with a view to meet the difficulty as far as possible it 
was determined to postpone the announcement of the revised 
assessments and meanwhile to push on the consideration of 
the revision of the Tenancy Act. This explains the delay 
noticed ir\ paragraph 11 of the Financial Commissioner's Re- 
view. Happily it was not found necessary to carry this delay 
too far. In 1884 it was decided by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab that when a tenant is entitled under the terms of the 
old settlement record to pay at bdchh rates this agreement 
could not be held to have terminated until the new settlement 
record had been brought into operation by its formal transfer 
to the Deputy Commissioner under Section 17 of the Land 
Revenue Act, 1871. It was not therefore necessary to post- 
pone any longer the announcement of the new assessments, 
which were accordingly sanctioned in May 1885. The formal 
transfer of the revised settlement records to the Deputy 
Commissioner was not made till January 1888. Meanwhile 
the new Tenancy Act for the Punjab had been passed, and 
its provisions will govern all suits for enhancement of rent 
which may now be instituted. Under the provisions of the 
new law the rents paid by occupancy tenants are not required 
to bear any relation to the rents paid by tenants at-will, but 
the measure of enhancement which may be ordered is fixed 
by a scale expressed in terms of the land revenue Msessed on 
the holding varying from a maximum enhancement of 2 to 12 
annas per rupee of land revenue according to the class to 
which each occupancy tenant may belong. The wording of 
the third ground of Section 11 of the Act of 1868 left so 
much room for disputing in individual cases that the matter 
could scarcely be governed by a few decisions, or settled 
except at the cost of sharp litigation ' in which heavy fees 
would be paid to legal practitioners and appeals carried to 
the Chief Court. The provisions of the law as amended 
(Section 22, Act XVI of 1887) are exceedingly simple and 
afford little ground for dispute or for appeal from the courts 
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of first instance, and it was considered probable that when a 
few test cases had been decided landlords and tenants would 
find it to their advantage to come to terms on the basis of 
the scales of enhancement laid down in the Act. 

This is what has actually proved to be the case, as will 
be seen from the subjoined extract from the last Revenue 
Administration Report submitted by the present Deputy 
Commissioner : — 

Dnring the year 6,408 saits for enhanoement of rent were decided, and in 
6,241 cases decrees were giren lor eohanoement. The rente of 14,423 holding! 
of occupancy tenants were fixed by these decrees and the statas of the tenants 
was determined. The decision of this enormons namber of saits by the ordinary 
staff of the district was natnrally impossible, and Mnnshi Qhnlim Ahmad, 
Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioner, was specially transferred from 
RiLwalpindi to Hoshiirpnr for their disponal in October 1888. By Angast 
1889 the Extra Assistant Commissioner had cleared his file. The principles 
upon which the suits hare been decided may be briefly described. Rates 
have been enhanced rather in accordance with the rates of rent formerly paid 
than in accordance with the quality of the land held by the tenant, and as a 
general rule, it may be stated that the rents of tenants falling under Section 5, 
clause (1 ) (a), have been fixed at 1 anna, under Section 6, clause (1 ) (6) (c) 
and (cf ) at 8 annas, and under Sections 6 and 8 at 6 annas in the rupee of the 
OoTcrnment reyenue. In cases in which the rents previously pnid by tenants 
under Section 6 or 8 of the Act amounted to 2 or 8 annas in the rupee, the 
enhancement rates were fixed at 8 annas, and in about a score of exceptional 
cases enhancement fias decreed up to 10 or 12 annas. On the other hand, in 
some cases in which Section 6 tenants had hitherto paid merely a nominal or 
perhaps no rent, enhancement was giren only up to 8 annas in the rupee. In 
a considerable number of cases, more than fth of the whole, tenants succeeded 
in establishing rights of the highest class under Section 5, clause (1) (a),* owing 
in great measure to the presumption permissirely created in fayour of tenants 
who haye paid no rent for 80 years under clause 2 of the section, but claims 
under Section 5, (jlause ( 1 ) (c), were as a rule unsuccessful, as the tenants were 
unable to adduce satisfactory proof of settlement in the village from its found* 
ation. The older the village the more difficult was the proof. The provision of 
the law contained in Section 69 of the Act that a tenant's rent cannot be 
enhanced until he has received compensation for any improvement he may have 
effected did- not give as much trouble in this district as might have been ex- 
pected, as wells, the most common form of improvement, are few. In cases in 
which this plea was put forward, the length of time during which the tenant 
had had the benefit of the improvement was duly consideredi and many claims 
were in this manner got rid of . • • • • • 

There has now been an almost complete cessation of institutions, but the rents 
of a very large number of tenants' holdings have yet to be fixed, and many 
landlords are apparently purposely holding back and biding their time. The 
ruling of the Chief Court also that the rent of a tenant holding shdnUldi land 
cannot be enhanced until all the landlords combine in the suit has the effect of 
preventing many enhancements. 

In 745 of the above cases appeals were preferred from the 
decision of the lower court to the Oommissioner of the Di?i« 
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sion. In 12 of these only was' that decisiofl reversed ; modi- 
fications were made in 55 more, and no less than 678 appeals 
were rejected. The Lieutenant-Governor feels that it is a 
matter for much congratulation that such excellent results 
ha^e been secured in a matter which at one time threatened 
to almost convulse the district, and considers that Mr. R. M. 
Dane is entitled to great credit for the manner in which this 
has been averted, and, it may be hoped, the permanent founds- 

lih tion of a sound system of enhancement of the rents of occu- 

^'^ pancy tenants has been laid. 

^ 20. The damage caused by the numerous torrents which 

^ issue from the Siw&liks in the rainy season and from the 

OS, broad sandy beds which are commonly known as cbohs has 

k been prominently noticed in the Assessment Reports and 

<^ by Major Montgomery in paragraphs 3, 18 and 169 of his 

Final Report, and the question is undoubtedly a serious one, 
though the evil is ancient and the degree to which it has 
increased of late years has in Sir James Lyall's opinion been 
much exaggerated. Sir James Lyall knew the district well 
30 years ago, and the beds of the chohs do not seem to him 
to have since then largely extended, and Mr. R. M. Gane 
has told him that since the diluvion and alluvion due to choh 
action has been carefully brought to book by the procedure 
introduced in the present settlement no material excess of 
diluvion is as yet apparent. But there can be no doubt that 
the damage annually done by the chohs is a great evil and 
that the evil is more or less increasing, and that this increase 
is due to the denudation of the Siwdliks which, though it has 
been going on for centuries, has been much intensified and 
extended under British rule. In some parts of the Siwdliks 
it may have been said to have been complete even before 
annexation. Some measures should certainly be taken to 
improve the growth of grass and shrubs in the hills ; but 
the application of any effectual measure of aflforestation, 
calculated to have a material effect in reducing the action 
of the chohs, and which shall neither be prqhibitive on the 
score of cost nor be unfair to the pastoral population which 
has been permitted to occupy the Siw&liks for long, is a pro* 
blem of great difficulty. A draft Bill for the treatment o^ 
choh areas in the hills has long been under the considera** 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, but His Honor has not bee* 
so far to devise any efiective solution of the difficult^ 
beset the question. The recommendations whic>^ 
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Lyall may feel able to make in the case will, it is hoped, be 
shortly submitted to the Government of India, and it is un- 
necessary to pursue the subject in the present place. 

21. The cost of the settlement to Governmeckt was 
Rs. 5,89,000, a sum equivalent to 4^ years of the increase 
resulting from the reassessment. The work was from first 
to last under the control of Captain, now Major, Montgomery, 
who has submitted the Report on the settlement. The work 
done by Major Montgomery was excellent throughout, and 
the thanks of Government are due to him for the able and 
conscientious manner in which he discharged his duties as 
Settlement Officer. The assessment of the Garhshankar 
Tahsil was framed by Mr. Kensington, who prepared an 
excellent report upon it. Major MoDtgomery was ably sup. 
ported by his Extra Assistant Settlement Officers, Munshi 
Ganga R&m and Mirza Azim Beg, the latter of whom had 
previously served with distinction in the Haz&ra and Jhelum 
Districts, and by an unusually good staff of Superintendents, 
several of whom have been subsequently promoted to the 
rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner. His Honor regrets 
that owing to the constant pressure of other work this Report 
has remained undisposed of for so long. 



Order. — Ordered, that the above Remarks be published 
and forwarded to the Financial Commissioner for information 
and guidance ; also that they be communicated to Major 
Montgomery and Mr, Kensington. 

Also that they be forwarded to the Government of India 
in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture for confirma- 
tion of the sanction accorded in paragraph 14 to the period of 
the new assessment. 
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Ko. 241, dated Lahore, the 89th March 1888. 

From— T. G. Walkcb, Esquire, Seaiur Secretary to Fiaaaclal Commiasioner, 
Punjab, 

To — ^The Offg. Junior Secretary to GoTemment, Punjab. 

I AM directed to submit in print a copy of Captain 
Montgomery's final report upon the revised settlement of the 
Hoshidrpur District, together with a review of the same by 
Colonel Gordon Young, Commissioner of the JuUundur 
Division, as contained in letter No. 1953, of 19th June 1886. 

2. Speaking roughly the Hoshidrpur District may be 
described as an elliptical area of which the major axis runs 
from north-west to south-east and from the Bias to the Sutlej. 
The Siwdlik hills between these two rivers run parallel to 
this major axis ; behind them lies the Jaswdn Ddn, and in 
front of them a broad strip of plain country scored by the 
sandy beds of the torrents which issue from the hills. These 
three regions with a few unimportant additions make up the 
2,232 square miles which •compose the area of the district. 
More than a third of this area is unculturable, and rather less 
than one-half is actually cultivated. The cultivated soil is 
generally of good quality, but as usual in a mountainous 
district its characteristics are exceedingly various. In the rich 
Sirwdl lands which border upon JuUundur sugarcane can be 
grown without irrigation, while in parts of the Unah Tahsil 
the high-lying Changar lands can in some cases hardly afford 
an assessment of 6 annas per acre. 

3. The climate is good, and the rainfall, which averages 
about 87 inches per annum, is more than usually abundant. 
Communications, although sufficient, are not particularly ex- 
cellent. The hill country is rough and the plains below are 
cut up by torrent beds. There is a metalled road between 
JuUundur and Hoshi&rpur, and a number of unmetalled tracks 
of fairly good quality when not interrupted by sand. There 
are numerous country market towns and a considerable export 
trade is carried on in sugar, oU, tobacco and hides. Grain is 
seldom exported, but has to be imported from other districts, 
whenever the seasons are unfavourable. 

4. The population numbers about 900,000 souls, or 815 
persons to each square mile of cultivation. It is mainly ao^ri- 
cultural, and the Muhamraadans are about one-third of the 
whole. The principal tribes are Jdts, Rdjpdts, Brahmins, 
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Gdjars, Path&nB and Mahtons. As usual the Jdts and 
Mahtons are good and industrious cultivatorsi the Brahmins 
and Edjpiits, only moderate ; and the Fathdns, poor. The 
Gdjars thrive well in the hill districts where they can combine 
cattle*&rming with agriculture. In the alluyial tracts they 
are much given to cattle-stealing. It is to be noted that in 
this district Rdjpiits are in many cases doing their own 
|)loughing without losing caste. 

5. The husbandry of the land varies according to its 
tdtuation and quality. In the hills poor land often only yields 
-one autumn crop in two or three years. In the poorer parts 
of the plains the ordinary two years course is followed, else- 
where it is the custom to sow the outlying fields with spring 
crops year after year till they show signs of exhaustion when 
an autumn pulse crop is put in and followed by a fallow. 
Everywhere, if the circumstances will permit, the b^t plots are 
reserved for double-cropping with maize and wheat, or for the 
cultivation of sugarcane. The most common staples are — 
wheat, pure or mixed with gram and barley in the spring, 
and maize, sugarcane and cotton in the autumn. Other 
crops are barley, tobacco, safflower and rice. Fruit is also a 
49ource of profit in many villages ; the mangoes of Hoshiirpur 
are well Known and there is some traffic in ^' bahera '' (termi- 
nalia bellerica) and ^^ amla " (emblica officinalis) firuit.. 

6. The fiscal history of the district under British rule 
may be epitomized as follows : -^ 

A summary settlement was made immediatdy upon 
annexation, and in a few years was replaced by a regulac 
settlement conducted by Messrs. Melvill, Temple and Barnes. 
The assessment was a little less than IS^ lakhs under the 
summary settlement and a little more than 13^ lakhs 
under the regular settlement. Both assessments worked 
well on the ^ole, but reductions had to be given in 100 
villages of the Mukeridn Farganah after they had been regu« 
hffly assessed by Mr. Temple. There were also minor chants 
of the usual type, so that the assessment of the regular setue* 
ment in the last year of its existence stood at Ks. 13,45,320. 

7. Captain Montgomery did not find that the district 
had made much progress duriag the thirty years firom 1850 to 
1880 so far as regards extension of cultivation or increase in 
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the number of cattle. On the contrary in the rich land of the 
plains there was an actual decrease in cultivated area owing to 
the destructive agency of the " chhos " or hill torrents. This 
was to some extent counterbalanced by the breaking up of 
new lands in the hills, yet the net result over the whole 
district was a decrease of one per cent, in the cultivated area, 
and a decrease probably of still greater amount in the 
quantity and quality of the outturn. Similarly the increase 
in cattle was almost nominal, while population had fallen off 
by four per cent, since 1868. The last fact while in some 
respects advantageous could not but be embarrassing to an 
assessing officer if it were due, as stated by Captain Mont- 
gomery, to destruction of cultivated land by chho action and 
to the severity of the struggle for existence. Under such 
circumstances any increase of assessment could only be based 
upon the rise in agricultural prices and on the general deve- 
lopment of the country. To give proper weight to Aese facta 
without imperilling the prosperity of the village population 
was an operation of some nicety requiring great local know- 
ledge and sound judgment. The Financial Commissioner is 
happy to be able to think that the result has been thc^oui^hly 
successful, and, that while a large increase of revenue has been 
secured for Government, the new assessments have been 
received with almost universal acceptance as not otherwise 
than fair and moderate. The testimony of the Commissioner 
is explicit upon this point, and is the more valuable inasmuch 
as Colonel Gordon Young is very intimately acquainted with 
the Hoshi&rpur District. It is needless on the present occasion 
to discuss the rates in detail. It is enough to say that the 
Garshankar Tahsil was assessed by Mr. Kensington, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, and the rest of the district by Captain 
Montgomery. Twenty -two assessment circles were formed ^ 
in most of which nine separate revenue rates were sanctioned. 
The work was therefore more than usually particular in 
character. The rates on cultivation varied from six rupees on 
the best irrigated Sirw&l land to six annas on the worst rain 
lands of the hills. There was also a separate rate varying 
from one anna to four annas per acre on groimd under mien) 
grass. The application of these rates suggested an assessment 
of Rs. 14,90,416, while the amount actually assessed was 
Rs. 14,71,499,'beinj? an increase of Rs. 1,26,179, or 9 per 
cent, per annum. There will be a further small increase from 
the fluctuating water advantage rate on the Shah Nahr Oanal. 
These results are very satisfactory. 
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8. The revised settlement included not only a re- 
assessment but a revision of the record of rights except in 
the Una Tahsll and in certain villages of Tahslls Dastiya and 
Garshankar. These excepted tracts were regularly settled by 
Mr. Barnes, except the Jandbani Udqua across the Sutlej 
which was in charge of Mr. Melvill. The village records in 
many parts of these tracts were somewhat meagre, and in 
particular no field maps were prepared for the villages settled 
by Mr. Barnes. This state of affairs was found so inconvenient 
that a revision of the record of rights was resolved upon and 
carried into effect during the years 1869 — 1873 by Messrs. 
W. M. Young and C. A. Roe. This revised record has not 
been again revised by Captain Montgomery, but elsewhere a 
complete revision has been made with great care and thorough- 
ness. 

9. The cesses which will be charged upon the new 
assessment are not distinctly stated by Captain Montgomery, 
They amount to Rs. 20-1-4 per cent, upon the land revenue 
of Tahsil Una and the hill villages elsewhere, and to Rs. 19-7-8 
per cent, elsewhere. The difference is due to a variation in 
the rate of Patwdri cess. These percentages are in addition 
to the rate fixed for the Malba or village fund, which varies 
with the amount of the village . assessment according to certain 
definite rules. The fiscal burden imposed by cesses is there- 
fore considerable, and its growth has been continuous. Ex- 
clusive of Malbuy the extra charges at the commencement of 
the regular settlement were Rs. 9-2-0 per cent, of the land 
revenue. At the close of the regular settlement they had 
risen to Rs. 18-7-4 per cent., while at the commencement 
of the revised settlement they have been still further enhanced 
to the amounts already stated. Thus in little more than 30 
years they have risen by more than 110 per cent. Further 
enhancement is, however, very improbable. 

10. Several minor matters require to be briefly noticed. 
The devastation caused by the hill torrents, the afforestation 
of the Siw&lik hills, and the status of the Shah Nahr Canal 
are all being dealt with in separate correspondence and will 
not be further noticed here. The communication of the taluq^ 
ddri dues in the Una Tahsil was a wise measure well 
carried out ; and the Zailddri and Indm arrangements are 
sensible and sufficient. With regard to the future revenue 
administration the classification of villages as secure^ insecure 
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and fluctuating will not be of much practical importance. 
No classification can prevail against the facts of actual experi- 
ence. The Patwdri and Eaniingo staff has been placed upon 
a fairly satisfactory footing ; and if residence on the spot and 
a proper discharge of current duties are insisted upon it 
should continue really efficient. The only other matters which 
claim attention are the rent disputes between landlords and 
tenants and the rules regulating di-alluvial assessments. As 
to the former question it is probably much to be regretted 
that the Settlement Officer did not classify the occupancy 
tenants under the various sections of the Tenancy Act of 186S. 
It is a matter of practical certainty that numerous rent suits 
will be brought for the decision of which such a classification 
would have civen great help. If a classification be now 
practically made through the agency of the courts* there 
can be little doubt that in many cases it will be incoherent 
and not uniform. In regard to the actual amount of the rent, 
however, the new Tenancy law will, furnish great assistance. 
As to the new di-alluvial rules it is right to say that they 
were not adopted without prolonged consideration. In some 
respects, however, they have been found by experience to work 
harshly towards the villagers concerned, and it may be neces- 

♦ 8€ tficri t ®^^y ^^ amend them in some particulars 

^^ "^' hereafter.* It will, however, be con- 

venient to delay consideration of this question until the 
draft di-alluvial rules under the new land revenue law have 
been framed. It might be possible so to arrange these as to 
make them capable of general application. 

11. The settlement lasted six years ; but would have 
occupied a considerably shorter time but for the delays 
which occurred before the assessment orders were issued. < 
The reason for these delays is well known to Government. 
The net charge to Government of the settlement operations 
was Rs. 6,33,023, which the enhanced assessment will repay 
in about five years. 

12. The settlement was conducted from first to last 
by Captain Montgomery, who exhibited throughout great 
patience, care, and good judgment. He had the services of 
a very able staff. Mr. Kensington, the Assistant Settlement 
Officer, assessed the Garhshankar Tahsll and otherwise gave 
valuable assistance. Ganga Rdm and Mirza Azam Beg, the 
£xtra Assistant Settlement Officers, are well known to Govern- 
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ment as possessed of much experience and ability, while 
the Superintendents, more especially GhuUtm Farfd, Bhagw^ 
Dds and Natha R&m were all men of more than average 
qualifications. To all the officers named the thanks of 
Government are justly due. 

13. . It only remains to request the formal sanction of 
Government for the record of rights prepared by Captain 
Montgomery and for the period of 30 years fixed for the new 
assessments. The period will run from date of introduction 
which was not uniibrm throughout the district, being Kharif 
1881 in some cases and Eharif 1884 in others. Government 
has already sanctioned the assessments and the cesses. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

SiNOB this review was drafted under Colonel Wace's 
instructions the negotiations attempted with the view of settl- 
ing the claims of the shareholders in the Shah Nahr, and 
of which he hoped to give some account in submitting this 
review, have failed, and further action in that case has been 
postponed until the revision of the Canal Act in the Legis- 
lative Council. Under these circumstances it appears undesir- 
able to delay the submission of the report any longer on this 
account* 

The opportunity, however, has been taken within the 
last few days of the presence of Major Montgomery in Lahore 
to make such slight modifications in the Alluvion and Diluvion 
Bules published at pages 150 — 153 of the report as ex- 
perience of their working has shown to be necessary. 

As all the proposed alterations are firamed in the interests 
of the people and are in the direction of easing and lighten- 
ing the application of the rules, no further reference to the 
people themselves seems called for, and all. that is necessary 
18 that Government should anprove of the rules as now modi- 
fied, and should authorize tne correction of the Settlement 
record under the supervisicm of the Deputy Commissionet 
in accordance with these alterations. 

The matter has for some time past been the snbject of a 
correspondence with the Commissioner of Jullundur, and tiie 
modifications now proposed are agreed in by Colonel Qordoli 
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Young and Major Montgomery. The alterations referred 
to have been shown in red ink in the printed copy of the report 
which accompanies this letter. 



Pwpond aaleiidmaits to the Allarion and Dflayioa Bolet, Paragraph 162 of the Beport. 

((i^Bvleafor viUages an the Bias and Sutlej. 



English. 

11(1).— ilrfd;— 

Bat no such rate shall be 
charged if the crop does not 
reach maturity. 



VemactUar. 



IV.- 



Add after ^Hhe action of 
the river" "or absence 
or excess of moisture.'' 



Lekin agar jins pukhta na 
howe to koi parta lagdya 
nahfn jiwe ga. 

Insert after '^albata agar 
taslr darya" "ya kasrat 
ya kami p&ni se/' 



(b) — Rules for milage on SohanSy Chhos^ ^c. 



English* 



Vernacular. 



I. 



For '^ if less than one rupee 
in amount "rai^hWe— 

'' unless at least one holding 
in the village has bene- 
fited to the extent of one 
twentieth of its assess- 
ment." 



V {Z).-^Add : 



But no such rates shall be 
charged until the ^* Khar- 
kana*' or ''Jhal" has 
become firmly estab* 
lished. 



For ''jo ekrupae se kam 
ho'* substitute — 

'^ tdwakteke kam as kam 
ek khita khewat k& 
£uda bakadar bfswen 
hisse uski jama ka na 
hiia ho." 



tiwakteke Kharkana 
jVL Jhal khtib kdim na ho 
j&we koi aisa parta lagdya 
BAhfn j&we ga. 
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No. 247, dated Lahore. 2nd April 1889. 

From— S. D Maclaoait, Baquire, Junior Secretary to the Financial Gommiarioner, 

Panjab, 

To^The Secretary to Goyemment, Punjab. 

I AM directed to forward (o you a copy of Oommis- 
sioner^ Jullundur'a letter Mo. 3291, dated 27th October 
3886, regarding the working of the rules for the assessment 
of alluyial lands in the Jullundur and Hoshidrpur Districts, 
and with reference to the postscript attached to this oflSce 
letter No. 241, dated 29th March 1888, reviewing the 
Boshidrpur Settlement Report, to ask for the orders of 
Qovernment with regard to the changes proposed. 

2. The Commissioner of Jullundur has frequently 
applied to this office for orders, and in yiew of the urgency 
of the case the Financial Commissioner thinks it would be 
convenient if the decision of Government oould be com- 
municated on this point apart from, and in anticipation of, 
the rest of the Settlement Report. 



No 3291, dated 27th October 1886. 
From — Colonel Gordon Youno, Commissioner and Superintendent, Jullundur Division, 
To— The Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

With reference to your No. 3929, dated 5th June last, regarding 
remarks made in the Revenue Reports of the Jullundur and Hoshidr- 
pur Districts on the working of the rules for assessment of alluvial 
lands, I have the honor to enclose a copy of Mr. Knox's note as taken 

by him from a report on the subject rendered by Mirza Azam Beg, 

• • 

2. Major Wood has not rendered any report, but postpones 
giving an opinion till after his cold weather tour. I am unwilling, 
however, to allow so long a time to elapse, as waiting for this would 
imply, before asking for some modifications of the rules, which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary, as the season for these assessments is 
now at hand. 

3. I have to-day had a consultation with the Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioners of Jullundur and Hoshidrpur, and submit 
herewith the suggestions I have to offer in modification of the rules 
which have been embodied in the administration papers of the new 
settlement in these districts, and which there is still time to amend, as 
the re-settlements have not yet been sanctioned. 

4. Taking Appendix W. first, Rule 2— (1), I would add^ after 
the words *' crop grown/' and which reaches maturiiy. 

(2) With reference to this rule it is urged by Hifiz Anwar Ali 
that in Jullundur it presses hardly on some villages in the Bet^ which 
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are at the mercy of the river, and suffer from it year by year ; for ia 
some cases hundreds or thousands of acres of what is almost sand aloue 
get covered with a grass fit for grazing, but which is altogether in 
excess of the requirements of the village for grazing, while the land 
itself is not fit for cultivation, and he suggests that for five or at least 
three years this should not be taxed, unless rendered fit for cultivation 
and taken under the plough. This is not perhaps a very urgent case 
for a modification of the rule and I do not therefore urge it. 

5. Suie 4. — This rule is the one to which strongest objection is 
taken, and I confess, I think with reason. Surely if " no crop is 
grown " or a crop of less value than the scale applied in a former year, 
there should be no assessment in the first oase, aud a reduction of the 
scale in the second. 

6. The rule proceeds on the assumption, it is presumed, that a 
man will refrain from sowing a crop to avoid paying revenue, or sow 
an inferior one when one of a higher class could be produced, which is 
a state of afiairs I deny as kkely to happen. It is but a small propor- 
tion of the produce which goes to Qovemment compared with that to 
be taken by the zamindiir, and it is opposed to common sense to thiuk 
that he will refuse to benefit himself for the sake of defrauding Qov- 
ernment of its revenue. 

7. I think that with our improved arrangements for crop inspec- 
tions it may be safely conceded that the rate to be charged shall each 
season depend. on the crop grown ; while if none is grown, there will be 
no assessment on land which was unctdtivated on settlement^ and has 
since become culturable* 

8. Next as to the rules W* ^2) relating to lands, affected by 
streams and chhos. Rule 1 provides for the assessment of every acre of 
land thrown up; provided it can be assessed at Re. 1, while no reduc- 
tions are allowed by rule (2) unless some one kh6ta has suffered to at 
least -g^th of its assessment. 

9. This is glaringly inequitable, and Mirza Assam Beg has men- 
tioned a case to me where he bad, under its operation, to add a sum of 
Rs. 2-8-0 for alluvion and refuse a sum of Rs. 70 for land lost but in 
which ^th of the assessment was not lost in any ona kh&ta. 

10. He suggests, and I agree with him, that the rule should at 
least work: equally in both directions, for Oovernment and for ihe 
zamind^r, and that, with reference to the extraordinary labor involved 
in che alluvion-diluvion enquiries, as now prosecuted, it will be much 
the best way to revert to the old rules, which ignored all losses and 
gains on ohhos up to 6 per cent, of the area of the village, and that 
then only the kh&ta affected should be interfered with, and not the 
whole b&ch of the village be disturbed. 

11. There can be no doubt that the action of hill torrents is 
generally in the direction of creating loss and not of benefit by alluvion, 
and hence the rule which denies reduction, except when y^th is 
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reached Id bjxj particular kh&ta, will be a constant source of irritation,' 
until a corresponding concession is made as regards alluvion ; nor is 
such concession likely to involve any serious loss to Government. I 
would recommend that no assessment be added, and nope remitted, on 
account of alluvion or diluvion^ respectively, unless at least ^th of any 
khita or ^th of the village as a whole is affected, and then deal with 
the cases as contemplated in Rule 4. 

12. Lastly, as to Bule 5 (iii), it is suggested that there should be 
no assessment on Kharkana on the chhos, at least until it has so 
thoroughly established itself as to be a real source of income (say in 5 
years). It is distinctly good policy to encourage the extensive plant- 
ing of this grass, which tends to confine the action of the chhos and 
thereby save other valuable revenue-payable lands, and I strongly ad- 
vocate the exemption of Kharkana planted for such purpose, until it 
has got so thick and taken so secure a hold as to be actually profitable, 
and perhaps five years is not too long a period of exemption to allow. 

13. On some of the points noticed in this letter. Captain Mont- 
gomery has, I believe directed the Revenue Assistant at Hoshi&rpur 
to use a lenient discretion, but this, I think is not sufficient as long as 
the rules remain in black and white unamended, and I beg the favor, 
therefore, of early orders on the several points now represented. 

14. The Financial Commissioner will remember a correspondence 
in which Mr. O'Brien, J^eputy Commissioner of Ferozepore, commented 
on the inequitable operation of the rules in some of the river tracts in 
Ferozepore, and showed that though the river had left the neighbour- 
hood of certain villages, taking its moisture and fructifying influences 
with it, yet that l^cause the consequent deterioration was not due to 
the river under the rules as read, no relief in the way of reduction of 
assessment could be given ; and he objected that every advantage was 
taken by Government, and no corresponding fair allowsmce made per 
eonird lor hard cases which the rules did not exactly meet He 

Jointed to the case of a man trying to grow a superior crop and thereby 
nding his land placed in the highest class in the *' khewat of changes " 
(paragraph 16), and from which he could never hope to get it removed 
(though experience would show so high a class of crop would not grow) 
unless the river actually carried it away or destroyed it. 

15. The amendment suggested to Rule 4 of Appendix W. is 
intended to remove this reproach, and the register prescribed in 
Appendix Z. would not be required. 

16. The subject treated of is an important one, and I have not 
been able to devote as much time to it as I could have desired. I have 
had to write this letter under great pressure of other important work, 
and it is hence somewhat hurried, though the subject has been on my 
mind for some time ; but the season is so far advanced that I do not 
now like to delay the reference further, especially as I am likely to be 
further interrupted by an absence at Lahore in a day or two. 1 must 
ask then to be excused for not dealing more at length with the case in 
the way of argument. 
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NoTB BT Mb. O. Knox. 

I understand that the purport of Mirza Azam Beg's report vhich 
I forward^ in original/ is this: ^ 

l8t. — That it is only owing to his past experience that he was 
able to manage the alluvion-diluvion wors. It 10 too much for one 
ofiBcer. 

27id.— Bule 2, Diluvion (page 9 of printed rales) shows that no 
relief will be given to a village unless one holding has suffered injury 
to one-twentieth. Under this rule if a village pays Rs. 1,600 jama and 
the injury caused is 70 rapees, no deduction will be made unless it is 
fihown that one holding suffered to the extent of one-twentieth. He 
thinks that the reduction should be khitew&r, but still urges that up to 
one- twentieth there should be no enquiry; the result would be the same 
a9 far as I can see it 

The Revenue 0£Bcer further alludes to the rule per contrd, where 
even alluvion to the extent of Re. 1-8-0 can be realized. There seems 
to be a necessity for alteration in the present rales, and that they 
should be the same both for alluvion and diluvion. 

3rd. — Mirza Azam Beg again thinks that the rales for chamb 
villages should be the same as those for chhos and hill torrents, and 
not according to those applied to rivers. 

4iih, — He alludes to the last sentence in rale 4 (in Appendix W, 
page 8), and thinks that the words " action of the river " should mean 
to include action of the chambs. 

I should think that this is really the meaning, as chamb and river 
are the same as far as this rale is concemed. The wording might be 
altered to make this clear. 

5^^ — That there are certain villages with lands bordering on chhos 
and with other lands high and dry ; that the enqaiiy should to confined 
to only those lands affected by the chhos, and not to lands recovered 
from waste in the higher parts. 

This is but fair where the assesments have been made permanently 
and are not of a fluctuating character. 

6^^ — ^That lands are sown with sarson and jow for fodder in the 
beds of chhos as a speculation with but little hope of their maturing. 
These lands are assessed at crop rates ; that the Revenue Officer should 
be allowed to exempt them firom payment of revenue if the result of 
the crop justified that measure* 

This is £Edr. 

7th, — ^That Kharkana is assessed at four annas per acre ; that this 
acts as a preventive to the planting ; this is a mistake that the Gtovern* 
ment should, on the contrary, encourage the planting, and therefore 
order that no revenue should be realized on this score for the space of 
twelve years. 
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I think thia sug^g^esfcion good. The Kharkana when planted to act 
as a preventive of cbhos givea no direct or immediate profit for the 
labor; therefore revenae should not be demanded, or even if the grass 
is cat down and utilized, the labour of planting has been undertaken 
mainly with the view of protection of lands. I think the Government 
should be liberal, seeing the devastation cansed by chhos, and encour- 
age the planting by remission of the revenue on boThd-fide Kharkana 
plantations. 

StK — The Revenue Officer makes proposals as to distribution of 
work» showing how impossible it is for a Revenue Officer to visit in 2| 
months 700 villages and travel about 8,000 miles, that to equalize the 
work by first striHng out those villages where the profit and loss were 
equal, the remaining number of villages was 493. Of these in 267 
villages alterations occurred up to Rs. 10 in each. In 226 the assess- 
ments were more than Rs. 10. The former should be disposed of by 
the Tahsildftr, the latter by the Revenue Officer. 

This is a good suggestion. 

I send the report in original. I am not quite sure that I have 
clearly expressed the views of the Revenue Officer, but I thiak I have, 
and recommend his report for perusal and consideration. 
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No. 1953. 

» 

From 

Colonel G. GORDON YOUNG, 

Goramissioner and Superintendent^ 

Jnllundur Division, 



To 



R. G. THOMSON, Esquihe, 

Senior Secretarj/ to FinL Covimr.,- Punjab, 

Dctfxd the \9th June 1886. 



SiK, 



I have the honor to submit the Final Report on the Revision of 

Settlement of the Hoshiarpui' District by 
Sabmita Final Settle- Captain Montoromerv. * * 

ment Report by Captain rn-i i. £ • * — • i. j 

Mnnfrrninprv l^ho Tcport WRs, TOT convenienco, pvinted 

betore being ren(lei;ea to me and was received ^ 
in my office on the 16th October last. The itiaps illustrating it, how- 
ever, were not received until the 25th January following. 

2. In further explanation of ^he delay of some six months*in for- 

warding the Report I may note that I did 

waS'report.^^' '"^ ^''" '^^^ ^^ ^^''^^' ^^^^^erstand that a review would be 

expected of me. As the work was almost 
concluded before ] joined this Division as Commissioner, and was 
from first to last executed under the direct orders and supervision 
of Colonel Wace, the Cnmmissioner of Settlements, it appeared to be 
a work of supererc i^ation for me to present to Colonel Wace the 
result of his own work, while comment on it under existing circum- 
stances would be out of place. 

3. It is, therefore, proposed to confine this review within the 

. , .^ smallest possible limits, leavino" to Colonel Wace 

Reasons for brevity. ,^ '.• p • • i t ii 

the exposition or principles :ind the more 

elaborate examination of details which liis expedience of the subject 

will suggest. 

4. The Revised Settlement v/as commenced in January 1879 and . 
^ ^. r c .*! . concluded in January 1885, thus occupyinff 

Diu'ation of Settlement. ,, . *^ ^. i i i rJ r> 

exactly six years. It would have been 
sooner brought to a conclusion, tut that there was a delay of upwards 
of two years in the issue of orders on the Assessment Reports of 
tahsils Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar and Dasuya as shown in para. 146 
of the Report, 
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5. Captain Montgomery was in charge of the Settlement through- 

out but was assisted by Mr. A. Kensington 
Officers engaged in the f^.^^ j^j ^ggQ ^ October 1882, who had 

^""^^^ charge of the Garhshankar tahsil of which 

he wrote the Assessment Report. 

6. In paragraph 146 Captain Montgomery has explained that, in 

the case of the \Jn& tahsil, lOl villages in tahsil 
ton^r?Sr:!S^.Sy: Dasfiya and 22 in Garhshankar, his work 

was connned to a revision of the assessment 
only, as the record of rights had been revised in this, the Hill por- 
tion of the District, by Mr. C. A. Boe under circumstances already 
reported by that officer in April 1874, and formally sanctioned by 
Government in Secretary's No. 619, dated 13th May 1876. In the 
rest of the district a complete revision of both records and of the 
Revenue demand was made. 

7. The first seven chapters of the Report do not require any de- 

tailed notice ; they were written, as explained 

ch.^;^« o^ thl t^'"' ^^ tl^« introduction to the Report, for the pur- 

poses of the rrovmcial Gazetteer and before 
the completion of Settlement operations. 

8. Chapter I is descriptive of the configuration and physical 
Chapter I aspect of the district, with a notice of the 

mountains and rivers, the rainfall, climate, &c. 
Under the head Geology the gold-washing common in all sub-mon- 
tane districts in the Punjab is noted, and the presence of lime and 
kankar quarries and of the saltpetre industry. But the interesting 
fact of the presence in the Siwalik ranges of fossil animal remains* 
including amongst others the elephant, seems to have escaped 
notice. 

Amongst "Flora" fifty-six descriptions of trees and shrubs are 
mentioned by both their local and scientific names ; of mangoes it is 
said there are no less than 28 difEerent species ; while of grasses, 
amongst which I observe the bamboo is included, 9 varieties are 
given. 

The list of wild animals found in the district is not very large, 
but among them is the lynx, not a very common animal, and which 
is met with in the Siwalik range of hills. 

9. Chapter II deals with the history of the district, physical, 
ChaDter II political and administrative. 

In paragraph 18 will be found a table illustra- 
tive of the alarming devastation of the district caused by the " Chohs," 
the local name for the sandy torrents that, sweeping down the al- 
most bare sides of the Siwaliks, have since the first Settlement of the 
district destroyed upwards of 30,000 acres of good land in Hoshiar- 
pur and are now reaching the neighbouring district of JuUundur. 
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The subject has been exhaustively dealt with in separate special 
reports, but the remedy has yet to be found and applied. The ques- 
tion is complicated by the extent to which it is apprehended com- 
pensation will be required for expropriation of the Gujars whoso 
flocks do so much damage. 

10. I will not follow Captain Montgomery through Chapter III, 
Cha ter III though there is matter of great interest to 

be found there, and for much of which 
the Settlement Officer has expressed his obligations to Mr. Cold- 
stream, who in his Census Report and his contribution to the 
Gazetteer has written fully and attractively regarding the vari- 
ous classes of village deities, devotees and saints, and of the 
shrines, fairs and local superstitions. See especially the account of the 
Holi at Anandpur, p. 88. 

11. Chapter IV gives an account of the various crops, of the agricul- 
^. . ,^ tural operations, including the cultivation of 

sugarcane and its conversion into raw sugar 
and the subsequent processes if refined sugar is to be made. An at- 
tempt is made (paras. 93 and 94) to estimate the cost of cultivation and 
the resulting outturn of gur per acre and the profit on the same to 
the cultivators. Captain Montgomery estimates 19 mannds of gur as a 
good all round average per acre, Mr. Purser, in the neighbouring 
district of JuUundur, however, I find, considers 27 maunds as an 
average outturn per acre. Similarly the profits of the trader who 
makes the ordinary drained sugar have been enquired into, and it is 
calculated that they amount to upwards of 30 per cent. The actual 
figures as worked out in para. 94, give Rs. 37*6 ; but it is said the profits 
are generally not so much as this. Mr. Purser, it may be observed, puts 
the sugar-curer's profit at about 24 per cent. 

12. Hoshidrpur is essentially a sugar producing district, and the fact 

The sugar industry. ^^^^ throughout the '' Sirwal " the cane can be 

brought to perfection without irrigation gives 
it a great advantage. Indeed I he table given at page 84 of the Report 
actually shows that in the years 1879 and 1880 the outturn from such 
unirrigated land was considerabljr higher per acre than that on irrigat- 
ed land. But no explanation is offered as to why tins state of foots 
should be reversed in the two succeeding years. 

13. There are four reserved demarcated Forests, two being of chil 
J, and two chiefly bamboo ; a detailed report on 

these forests was rendered by Mr. Uoe, which 
was published as a supplement to the Punjab Government Oazette of 
June 19th, 1873. 

The rest of Chapter IV is devoted to an account of domestic 
animals ; the occupations, industries and commerce of the district ; 
prices; weights and measures; and communications. 

14. For the purpose of the assessment the average prices of the 
p^^j^ 17 years 1862 to 1878 were taken, and at page 

97 a table is given showing the average value 
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of the several spring and autumn crops daring the first 15 years of 
British rule and during the 17 years period above mentioned. The 
rise in prices is exhibited in a very marked manner in this table. 

15. Of chapter V, Administration, nothing need be said here nor 

Chapters V and VI do not ^' chapter VI whicli contains an account oi 
caUfor special notice. the several towns and municipalities. 

16. Chapter VII gives an account of the previous Settlement of 
land revenue, and consists for the most part of extracts from the 
reports of Messrs. Meivill and Temple. 

17. The Summary Settlement made immediately after annexation 

Mr. (afterwards Lord) Lawrence as C>om- 
Chapter \ fl.— Previous midsioner, was largely based on Misr Rup 
Settlement. i m • -l ii?i.L i? j 

Lai s jauias, when a record of these was found, 
use also being made to some extent of the accounts of collections 
made under Shaikhs Ghulam Mohi-ud-din and Saudi Khan. 

18. The total of this first Summary Settle- 
Summary Settlement ment according to the present sub-divisions of 
^^^^' the district is given at page 131, and in all it 

amounted to Rs. 13,46,044. 

19. The first Regular Settlement made by Messrs. Meivill, Barnes 

and Temple resulted in an assessment of 
^^^Kegular Settlement j^^^ i;^^55,.300. The details, tahsil by tahsll, 

as compared with the jama of the same sub- 
divisions at the Summary Settlement, as far as this was possible, are 
given in a table at the bottom of page 131. 

20. But, as explained further on in the same paragraph, the compa- 

rison is not strictly accurate, and in fact is mis- 
The apparent result of leadiniT, as the new assessment was in reality 

a comparison of the two , i ^ u ii ai i 

assessments misleading. Icss and not more, as would appear, than the de- 
mand of the Summary Settlement ; for a good 
many plots of land, and in some cases whole villages, had been resumed 
and broughtonthe IJent Roll in the interval between l<S4r) and 1881-52. 

This first l\oguhir Settlement appears to have worked well in the 
hilly part of the district assessed by Mr. Barnes and in that part of 
the plains settled by Mr. Meivill. 

21. But in Mukerian which had been dealt 

Reductions called for in ^^j^]^ |^^, jy;^. ^^^^^^ gj,. Uichard) Temple 
the part of the district -i ^^^ i j.- i_i t_ li 

settled by Mr. Temple. considerable reductions had subsequently 

to begiv-en. 

22. The Land Revenue demand as found by Captain Jlontgomery 

when he took up the work in 1880-81 stood at 
J:^LcX:S:TIV. •••«. 13,48,517, and the demand for the year 
the sum on the Rent Roll previous to the introduction of the new assess- 
when Settlement was com- ment was Rs. 1*3,45,320. The proposed new 
™®'^°®**- assessment of the whole district as reported 

is Rs. 14,78,812, or a clear gain of Rs. 1,33,492. 
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23. The cesses of the old Settlement including the modifications 

. , , introduced from time to time, via., 1 per cent. 

* ' addition for a School cess in 1856 and the 

Local rate of Rs. 6-4-0 per cent, in 1872, enhanced to lis. 8-5-4 per 

cent, in 1878 amounted in all to Rs. 18-7-4 per cent, as follows : — 

Ks. A. P. 
Boad ... ... ... ... 10 percent. 

School .. ... ... .. 100 

Patwari ... ... ... ... 3 2 

Lamhardari ,.. 5 

Local Rate ... ... ... 8 5 4 






10 13 


4 


5 





3 10 


4 



Total 18 7 4 

They now amount to Rs. 20-1-4 or Rs. 19-7-8 as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 
Local rate cess, including Road, School and Postal 
Lambarddri ... 

Patwari Rs. 4-4 in Una, and in rest of district . 
Total Rs. 20-1-4 in Una and in other tahsils 

exclusive of the Malba ... ... ... ... 19 7 8 

The foregoing with reference to the first seven Chapters of the 
Report. 

VIII -Th ^'^' ^ ^^^ ^^^^" to C-liapter VIII which 

Settlement. deals with the Revised Settlement and which 

must be somewhat more closely examined and 
discussed. 

25, The latitude and longitude of the district and its boundaries are 

, ,. , . ffiven in para. 2 of the report, and ic will be 

Description of (liBtnct. ° ^-i i •. i • i i i • i 

seen that its shape is, rou(;hly speaking, a long 
parallelogram lying in the direction of North-West and South-East. 

26. The district is divided in two by a back bone of hills running 

from the highlands which mark the original 
^^Jta dimion into hill and ^.^puted baiik of the Bias river on the North- 

West corner right down to tlie Sutlej in the 
South-East. This range of hills is a continuation of the Siwalik range of 
the Gangetic Doab. An excellent description of the physical features 
of the range as given by Mr. Roe ha«* been reproduced by Captain 
Montgomery at page 5 of the report. By this backbone of hills (with 
the spurs running out from the Sola Sini'-lii and Kangra ranges) the 
district is nearly equally divided into hill and plain. 

p^ ^j . ^ 27. The population is chiefly agricultural 

and Hindu, as exlnbittjd in tlio following 
figures of the last census : — 

'I'otal population ... ... ... ... ... 9,01,381 

Urban ... ... ... ... ... ... 73,97.'i 

Agricultural 8,27,408 
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Of these again — 

Hindas, including Sikhs, are 6,99,969 

Mnhammadans ... ... ... ... ... 2,90,193 

Others ... ... ... ... ... ■•• 1,219 

The numbers of Hindus and Muhammadansin each tahsU are as 

follows : — 

Hindu. Mahammadan. 

Hoshidrpur 1,34,0.30 1,04,941 

Dasdya 1,14,199 1,04,026 

Una 1,84,215 23,845 

Garhshankar 1,77,525 57,381 

28. The proportions approach, therefore, to nearly half and half in 
the tahsils of Hoshiarpnr and Dasuya, while in Una there are eight times 
and in Garhshankar three times as many Hindus as Muhammadans. 

The principal tribes are Jats, Rajputs (both Hindus and 

Muhammadans), Brahmins, Khatris, Gujars, 
"^ "' Pathans, Mehtons, Kanets, Rains, Sainis 

Aw&ns, Dog&rs^ Bhatis and Changs. 

. . 29. The area of the district in square miles 

is 2^229,and the incidence of the population per 
square mile is 413. 

The cultivated area is 7,06,763 acres giving 0*73 acres per head. 

The details under which the Settlement Survey has classified the 
area of the district are as follows : — 

Square miles. Acres. 

Cultivated 1,104 7,06,763 

Culturable waste including I qqj i Kt\(\(\Q 

lately abandoned f ^"^^ 1,&U,UUK 

Under Kliarkhana 64 41,080 

Unculturable 790 6,05,363 

Government land ... .. 37 23,540 



Total 2,229 14,26,754 

30. There are four tahsils, Hoshiirpur, Dasuya, Una and Garh- 

shankar. In dealing with the district for pur- 
Division of district for poses of assessment the Settlement Officer com- 

li^d 2i!L\7ment. ^"""^"^ menced with the Una tahsil and the hill villages 

of Dasfiya and Garhshankar of which the 
records only had been revised in 1873 by Mr. Roe. 

31. It argues well for the diligence brought to bear on his work 
AsBessment Report of by Captain Montgomery that in addition to 

tahsil Una. starting measurement work thront^houfc all 

the rest of the district he slionld have been able lo i aspect and 
send up his Assessment Repoi-t ot the hilly part oE the disbrict 
80 soon as December 1880. The orders on this report were 
promptly issued^ so that in July 1^81 the assessments were announ* 
ced, and they came into force from the kharff of that year. 



\ 
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32. The other Assessment Reports were rendered for the Hoshi^r- 

Of other tahsila. P*^^* Garshankar and Dasuya in the months 

of January, June and September 1882, re- 
spectively ; that for Garhshankar, as before noted, having been 
prepared by Mr. A. Kensington. The orders sanctioning the 
assessment were not received, however, until October and November 
1884, after a delay of more than 2 years and it is attributable 

Delay in receipt of orders to this alone that the Settlement was not 
on these reports. brought to a conclusion at least a year earlier 

than has been the case. 

33. The several Assessment Reports which were all unusually full 
and complete, were elaborately reviewed by Colonel Wace as Settle- 
ment Commissioner, and by Mr. Lyall, in the case of the Una tahsii, 
and by Colonel Pa vies, as Financial Commissioner in the case of 
the other three tahsils, and were acknowledged and approved by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor in the Secretary's letters No. 
94S., dated 1st July 1881, and No. 106, dated 20th May 1885, 
respectively. It would be entirely out of place for me to attempt 
any further review of work so thoroughly analysed and discussed 
by the highest Revenue authorities in the Province; it Avill suflBce 
to say that the several assessment circles as proposed by the 
Settlement Officer were adopted and the Revenue rates, with 
very slight modifications, approved. In passing orders on these 
reports it is observable that tlie Financial Commissioner over and 
over again directed that, though the rates were accepted as general 
guides in assessing, the Settlement Officer should as a rule keep 
well below them. 

Reference to the figured statement on page 143 of the Report 
will show that these instructions were carefully observed. 

34. In Hoshidrpur tahsil three circles were formed — Strwal con- 
Assessment circles re- spicuous for fertility, the soil being a fine 

ci*ed- loam constantly enriched by fertilising de- 

posits brought down from the hills, water near the surface, and 
the finest crops, as sugarcane and maize, being grown without 
irrigation. On this circle the incidence of land revenue per 
cultivated acre is Bs. 2-13-2. 

Rakar, — Less good soil and subject to " Clioh " action ; here 
the incidence is Rs. 2-0-6 per acre. 

Kandi. — Contains the villages on the South- West slopes of th© 
Siwaliks ; soil dry ; irrigation scarce. 

The incidence here is Re. 1-3-3 per acre. 

35. In Una seven circles were formed — 

Pahar — A poor circle consisting of hill villages, some almost 
inaccessible ; the soil dry and stony ; crops liable to damage from 
i^ld animals ; irrigation in part from hill streams. 

The assessment falls at Re. 1-5-9 per acre. 
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Changar, — The higher part of the Jhandbari taluka on the left 
bank of the Sutlej ; the soil stony and thirsty ; rate Re. 1-0-3 per acre. 

Dun, — All the level lands of the Una valley ; soil moist and 
fertile ; incidence Re. 1-13-10. 

Bet. — (2 Circles Nos. I and 11.) No. I on the right bank, esti- 
mated to be the most fertile in the tahsil, the river doing little 
harm and much good in the way of alluvial deposit; here the 
incidence is Rs. 2-t3-r>. 

In No. II, which is on the left bank and inferior generallyj 
the demand is at the rate of Re. 1-10-3 per acre. 

Kahar the lands on the inner or Eastern slope of the Siwaliks, 
and those on the outer or Western slope of the Sola Singhi ; 
the low-lying lands are described as good, but the upper as being 
stony btI sandy and requiring much rain. Here the incidence is 
He. 1- -'J. 

Bit being the table land on the top of the Siwalik range, 
very fertile, but entirely dependent on rain. The demand falls at 
He. 1-6-7. .; 

36. In GarsliJiukar five circles were formed — 

Sirwal nuicli the same as the circle of the same title in 
Hoshiiirpur tahfcil, but requiring, it is said, more irrigation. The 
incidence is Rs. 2-11-10. 

Fakar as described in Hoshiarpur ; incidence Rs. 2-1-1. 

Kandi also as the circle of same name in Hoshifirpur ; incidence 
Re. 1-3-7. 

Bet all the low lands near the Sutlej ; rich and fertile ; the de- 
mand falls at Rs. 2-6-5. 

Bli a continuation of the table land on the top of tho Siwaliks 
part of which lies in the Una tahsil ; fertile, but great .scarcity of 
water. I>emand falls at Re. 1-5-11 per acre. 

37. In Dasuya also five circles were formed — 

Sirwal very similar to the circles in Hoshiarpur and Garh- 
shankar so-called, but falling off in quality towards the northern 
end ; incidence Hs. 2-10-9. 

Maira, high and dry ; soil light and stony ; watered in part-s by 
inundation canals. Incidence of demand Re. 1-8-9. 

Bet the low land on the Bias and the villages bordering tho 
" Chambs " or marshes ; prospects somewhat precarious owing 
to liability to floods. Incidence of new assessment Rs. 2-2-1. 

Kandi, sandy stony villages on the slope of the end of the 
Siwalik ranges. Incidence Re. 1-10-10. 

Rakar, a stony tract ; very badly off for water ; in the centre of 
the Siwalik rang^. Incidence Re. 1-9-0. 
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Inddeiice of tiew de- 38. TahstI by tahsH, the average incidence 

of the new demand is as follows, per culti- 
vated acre, without including cesses : — 





Rs. A. P. 


Hoshiarpur 


2 7 11 


\J ucli ••• ••• ••■ ••« 


1 11 7 


Garhshankar 


2 3 3 


Dasliya 


1 15 4 


And for the whole district ... 


2 13 



39. The rise in prices and improvement in communications has 
. been held to justify the enhanced demand 

'^*^* which amounts to 9 per cent, over the whole 

district and which certainly cannot be deemed excessive. 

This rise in prices^ and the produce estimated, bhe rent rates^ 

and the manner in which the half asset 
Bate of aasessment. ^^^^^ ^f Government was arrived at have 

all been dealt with exhaustively in the assessment reports re- 
ceived by the Settlement Commissioner and the Financial Com- 
missioner, as said already, and have been before Government ; so 
that I am not called upon to justify or discuss the principles 
adopted, or the method in which the principles were applied. 



I. But, as I have had some experience of the operation of the new 
Saccess of the assess- assessments since they commenced, I may state 
tnents. that I liave every confidence in their being just 

and equitable. I marched through the district almost immediately after 
the assessments were announced purposely with the view of seeing 
how they were received and taking notice of any complaint of over- 
assessment which migl»t reach me. The people of the district, though 
a well ordered and easily manjiged set, are notoriously litigious and 
well acquainted with the systen of appeal; yet throughout the three 
large tahuils of Dasuya, Hoslii irpur and Garshankar only 15 appeals 
in all were preferred against the assessment and in only five of these 
cases was any interference found desirable. 1 think it may be safely 
said the people have accepted the assessment as right and fair, and 
t*»at the realization of the demand, except in years of great scarcity, 
will give very little trouble to the Collector, if attention is paid to tne 
now fully accepted policy of the Governm'^nt of prompt suspensions 
and remissions of revenue in cases of ciilamity of season. 

41. For the Bet and for land in the neighbourhood and affected by 
New allxivion and dilu- hill torrents a new code of alluvion and 
vion rules. diluvion rules has been prepared and sanc- 

tioned and is in operation in this district and that of JuUundur. 

The gist of these rules has been embodied in regular engage- 
ments which form part of the Settlement record in each village affect- 
ed. A transcript of the conditions will be found at pages 150 
to 168. 
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The working of these rales will involve greatly increased labonr 
on patwaris and supervising establishments, as Tahsildars and Naib- 
Tahsfldars are expected to visit all the localities snbject to torrents, 
to which the highest rate of assessment has not been applied^ year 
by year while the crop is on the ground in view to enhancing the 
assessment to full village rates where this becomes possible. 

In the case of land thrown up on the large rivers the rates to be 
applied in assessing are dependent on the crop sown, and are 12 
annas per acre for poor crops, of which a list is given ; Re, 1-8 for the 
superior grains, and Rs. 2-4 for sugarcane and laud which produces 
two crops. 

One anna per acre is also put on land fit for grazing. It is prob- 
able that these rules will bring in a much larger sum to Govern- 
ment than has hitherto been realised by the haphazard system 
hitherto in force ; but I am not satisfied that they are entirely fair 
to zamind&rs, for they admit of no drawback or allowance being 
made for crops that fail in whole or part ; if a man sows he is to 
pay, no matter what the outturn may be. Some discretion in this 
matter should be allowed to the Revenue Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of the work, in my estimation. 

Again, while every acre of alluvion is to be assessed, no reduc- 
tion in the case of land affected by hill torrents is to be allowed, 
unless at least one-twentieth of some one holding has been lost, or in- 
jury to this extent caused. Thus, as applied at present, if 50 cases of 
alluvion in patches of one acre, each assessable at He. 1, are found, 
Rs. 50 will be added to the jama, while if 50 similar acres are lost no 
reduction will be allowed unless some one khata has lost the extent 
of one-twentieth. This defect I am about to point out witli the 
view of its correction. 

42. The instalments of land revenue are payable on 16th June and 
Revenue inatalmenta and 15tli July for the rabi, and 1st December 

when payable. and 1st February for the kharif ; but a pro- 

posal is before Government for postponing the first kharif instalment 
to 1st January, so as to allow of part of the value of the kharif crop 
being realized before the demand falls due. 

43. The proportion in which the revenue is to be paid in each 
Proportion at each bar- harvest, as settled by the people themselves, is 

▼est. as follows : — 

i kharif and i rabi 2,067 villages 

I « I » 1^^ >y 

i ij I » ••• '•• " '> 

44. The method in which the bach or distribution of the revenue 
Dirtribution of the de- was made amongst the proprietors is ex- 

mand. plained in para. 148 of the Report, and 

therec an be no doubt that the system adopted in tahsils 
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Hoshi&rpur, Dasfiya^ and Oarhshankar, whereby the old revenue demand 
was first distribated over the areas brought out by the new measure- 
ment, and when the new assessment was announced, the proportional 
increase (or decrease} was adjusted, has worked admirably. This is 
a part of a Settlement Officer's work which, from the nature of the 
case is often somewhat hurried, as great pressure to wind up the 
work is constantly applied, and the result is a fruitful crop of very 
troublesome appeals after the Settlement establishment has left the 
district. In Hoshiarpur the delay in passing the orders on the 
assessment reports afforded the opportunity of making the haeh on 
the system explained with deliberation and care, and as a result only 
one appeal against the distribution was preferred to me. 

45. The statement at the bottom of page 137 showinnr the tenures 

as classified, and the principles on which the 
®^^"** distribution of the revenue was made shows 

173 zamiridtiri villages of which 46 are held by a single owner 
and 127 by a community ; 200 pattidari of which 36 are perfect and 
164 imperfect in nature ; 1,806 bhaiachara of which 1,150 distributed 
the demand by an all round rate, and 657 by soil rate, or almost two- 
thirds by the former simple plan to one-third who adopted the 
refinement provided by the Settlement Officer's varying rates. This 
corroborates the often expressed views that a multiplicity of soil rates 
is by no means desirable, as they seldom fit the views of the people 
themselves as to the relative value of their several lands. • 

46. In obedience to the instructions of the Government of India in 
Secure and insecurQ connection with famine preventive measures, 

arow- the villages of the district have all been care- 

fully classified as '* secure '' or '^ insecure " with the result (exhibited 
on page 146) that 56 per cent, of the whole is '* secure," 40 per cent. 
" insecure " and 4 per cent. " fluctuating ;" but the experience of 
the past may fairly be held to warrant a larger proportion of the 
district being really deemed secure than the figures of irrigation 
bring out, as the rainfall is almost always sufficient owing to the prox- 
imity of the district to the Himalavan ranges. The average rainfall 
of 20 years from 1862-63 to 1882-83 was 36'7 inches of which 30-1 
fell between April and September and 6*6 between October and 
March. 

47. In paragraphs 159 and 160 a full account will be found of the 

patwari arrangements obtaining in the district 
Patwan Agency. ^^^^^^ Settlement operations were commenced, 

and of the new arrangements organised l>y the Settlement Officer 
under the new rules. 

The arrangements were all separately reported and received the 
Financial Commissioner's sanction in a letter No. 408, dated 14th 
May 1885, from the Director of vSettlement and Revenue Records. 

The arrangements include the grading of the patw4ris, the fund- 
ing of the cess and punctual quarterly payment of salaries ; and the 
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rate^ which is Rs. 4*4 per oent. in tahail Una^ and the hill villages of 
which Mr. Roe revised the record, and lis. S-18-4 in the rest of the 
district, provides sufficient to meet the reqairements of the patw&ris 
in the way of stationery. The pay is not so high as is to be desired, 
being only Rs. 11, Rs, 9 and Rs. 6 per mensem, and the circles, espe- 
cially in tahsil Una, are larger than the new rules contemplate ; 
but without an enhancement of the cesb, which it was not considered 
expedient to recommend, it was not possible to remedy this ; and the 
Financial Commissioner, as noted above, has accepted the proposal 
as suitable, and the best at present practicable. 

48. The Kanungo staff was at the same time organised by the 
, Settlement OflScer as described in para. 160. 

toungoa. Each tahsil is divided into five circles, and 

there are on an average 25 Patwari circles in each Kannngo's beat. 
It is a convenient arrangement that the head-quarters of each circle 
are located at places where there is a Post Office, with three 
exception^. 

Houses have been built for the Kanungos as well as for 
Patw^ris, and it is to be considered as a condition of the appoint- 
ment in each case, that these several functionaries reside with their 
families, within the limits of their respective circles unless exempt- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner for some special reason — a discre* 
tion which should be rarely resorted to. 

49. At para. 70 of the Report the Settlement Officer notices the 

Zdildari arrangements. These had been 

Zaildars. made provisionally under Mr. Perkins on the 

principle of appointing to the office men who, as representatives of 

old Choudry families, were in receipt already of " Suf(5d Poshi " 

allowances. 

When Mr. Roe's revision of the records was in progress he 
made a careful re-arrangement of circles in all the hilly parts of the 
district, and these have not been interfered with. Throughout the 
rest of the district on the authority vesting in him as Settlement 
Officer, and under orders of Colonel Wace, as Settlement Commis- 
sioner, passed with the concurrence of the Commissioner of the 
Division (Colonel Davies), Captain Montgomery revised all the 
appointments, re-arranged the circles, where necessary, and applied 
and obtained due sanction for remuneration of zaildars at the rate 
of 1 per cent, on the revenue of their circles. This sum is allowed 
in the form of an " inam " by a reduction of revenue, from the 
village in which the zail head-quarters are situated, and with 
liability, with Financial Commissioner's sanction, to change this 
from time to time, as, on the occurrence of new appointments, 
changes in the residence of the zaildar for the time being may 
come to pass. This sanction was conveyed in Financial Commis- 
sioner's No. 744, dated 30th January 1885. The zails have been 
made conterminous with the patwari and thana jurisdictions falling 
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within them, and within which they themselves are situated^ res- 
pectively. This is a point of importance expressly desired by 
Colonel Wace. 

At the close of para. 71 of the Report a complete list of the 
zails showing names of the zaildars^ the number of component vil- 
lages^ the amount of land revenue and the prevailing caste or tribe 
in such circle will be found. There have, of course, been a few 
changes in the incumbents since this was written. 

All these men are personally known to me, and I consider the 
appointments to have been made with justice and good judgment. 

A zaildar^s book with map of each circle, and all necessary 
information regarding the zail, the reason for the nomination made, 
and a recommendation for future appointments, has been furnished 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

This book should be carefully written up as vacancies occur 
and new appointments are made. It is very desirable that the care 
taken to ensure proper tribal representation with regard to revenue 
importance, and the influence and importance of the tribes be main- 
tained by successive Deputy Commissioners in making new 
appointments. 

50. In this connection may alsobe noted that certain "Sufed Poshi" 

grants and lambardari inams were also report- 
ed and sanctioned by Government in a letter 
No. 167, dated 81st October 1884. The total amount of the former 
is Rs. 440 per annum and of the latter Rs. 2,210 divided amongst 61 
recipients. Both classes of inams fall short of the sum which ^ per 
cent, of the new assessments would give, and are therefore within 
the limit up to which the Government had indicated that it was 
prepared to allow such inams. 

The persons selected for the " Suf^d Poshi " grants were men 
of local influence amongst the agriculturists, who had always used 
their influence in support of the wishes of the Government, and on 
whose behalf there was a good deal of local feeling that some such 
recognition was due. 

The Inam-holders were elected by the Settlement OflScer in con- 
sultation with the Deputy Commissioner, and the grants may be 
said to take the place of the " Ala lambard&ri " allowance made in 
some districts. The terms on which these inams are held are 
" good behaviour and the performance of any service that may 
b» required by Government,'' falling which they are liable to re- 
sumption ; and in the matter of future appointments it is laid down in 
each " sanad, " so that there* iiiuy be no mistake, that the grants 
will be given hy the Deputy Commissioner to a successor; with the 
concurrence of the Commis8ion(»r, whose order as to the appointment 
shall be flnal. 
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If an Inam-holdep is appointed to a Eaildari, tlie grant will be 
vacated, and at the Deputy Commissioner's disposal. 

The iimount of the grants averages Rs. 40 and the disfcribution 
tribe by tribe will be seen on reference to para. 173. 

51. In para. 163 will be found mention of an important measure 

which has greatly relieved the people of 
Commutation of talok- the Una tahsil whereby the talukdari dues 
^*"**"®^' payable to certain old Rajput families have 

been commuted from tribute in kind to a cash payment. The rate 
generally prevailing was two seers permaund, which was calculated 
to be equal to 22 per cent, of the revenue demand ; for the future 15 
per cent, of the revenue will be paid by the zamindars to talukddrs, 
and Government has relinquished 7 per cent, in their favour. When 
1| seers was the rate at which the dues had been levied the proprietors 
are to pay 1 1 ^ per cent., and the Government to relinquish 5^ to 
the talukdar. 

This measure, which was not popular at first, is now said to give 
great satisfaction, and as Captain Montgomery says, the benefit to the 
proprietors has been undoubted, as they suffered much oppression 
and trouble, especially where this talukdari allowance had been 
alienated lo the money lenders. The last three lines of this para, 
explaining how, on the resumption of revenue assignments, part of the 
consequent assessment will have to be remitted in favour of the 
talukdars, will require to bo borne in mind by the Deputy Commissioner. 

52. Paragraph 164 explains how the status of 6x-mafid4rs with 
Ex-mafidare. whom a settlement has been made of the 

resumed land has been recorded. At present 
they are entered as malguz&rs, and presumably this status will in 
process of time develop into that of '' malik makbuza.*' 

53. It will be observed from para. 165 that no attempt to define the 

status of occupancy tenants under the several 
TeaantB. clauses of the Tenancy Act has been made 

during the Settlement, but that this remains to be done in each case 
where suits for enhancement come to be instituted. I share Captain 
Montgomery's regret that the impossibility of passing the new 
Tenancy Act before conclusion of the Settlement did not give an 
opportunity for arranging rents for the future, which will now have 
to be determined in the revenue courts. There can be no question 
that the intimate acquaintance with the facts acquired by the Settle- 
ment establishment gives them facilities for arranging such disputes 
better than when they are taken into court. 

The proportion of cultivated land ijold bv tenants is 43 per cent, 
and by owners 57 [> t rcMit. ; of the'aroa held by teiuints, 55 per cent, 
is in the hands of occupancy tenants and 45 per cent, of tenants- 
at-will. 
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Four-fifths of the occupancy tenants pay rent in cash, when paid 
in kind the proprietor's share is generally yV,^ or f + 2 seers per 
maund " kharch." 

Tenants-at-will when paying in kind pay ^ or on very poor land |- 
only. Good land in the plains returns a rent of Re. 1 per kanal — Us. 10 
per acre ; and in Hoshiarpur and Garhshankar rents as high as Hs. 2 
Bs. 3 and even Rs. 5 per kanal are found. 

54. Paragraph 166 touches a very diflBculc question, that of en- 

croachments on village roads. I am disposed to 
iiiage roa s. regret that a condition regarding the obligation 

of the vilkges to maintain all such roads, as are shown in the map, was 
not inserted in the administration paper, for I fear that leaving 
this measure to the good sense of the people, means that the encroach- 
ments will continue unchecked, as what is every one's business is 
generally left undone ; and it is not clear how the District Officer, be 
he never so vigilant, can interfere to keep open these useful tracks. 
The question arose in Jullundur, and is arising in Firozpur, and 
as it seems to me is being sliirked all round ; it might perhaps be 
dealt with in the new Land Revenue Act. 

55. Tribal customs have been left to be separately dealt with, but 
Tribal cnatoms ^^® information necessary for this end has 

been collected. This is perhaps preferable to 
burdening the Settlement lieport wirh a long list of questions and 
answers on the subject. 

56. The matter of the " (Jhohs" has, as noted in a previous para- 
ge, graph formed the subject of separate reference 

and report. It is a large and very pressing 
question encompassed with difficulty and likely to cost a large sum of 
money if dealt with on the scale the occasion seems to demand. I 
may add that the subject is engrossing the attention of Mr. Knox, the 
Deputy Commissioner, who has made a beginning in the attempt to 
control this, at present, destructive agency, by the erection of "bunds" 
in suitable localities which it is hoped will retain part of the drain- 
age waters, and provide a useful and much needed supply of water 
in the " Kandi," and leave some perhaps available for irrigation. 
The attention of the Deputy Commissioner should be drawn to the 
provision made for releasing from assessment groves planted so as 
to protect the neighbouring land from sand drift and waste from 
torrents. Captain Montgomery thinks that the serious diminution 
in the plough cattle is greatly attributable to the destructive action 
of these torrents, which directly reduce the cultivated area so seri- 
ously. To this, however, I would add as a reason the rapid breaking 
up of pasture lands by partition, as a still more dire'ct cause. 

57. The district canals, too, have formed the subject of a separate 
n'lit 'ct al reference now pending, it is believed, before 

Government. It seems probable that the 
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largest of these, known as the Shah Nahr, is susceptible of further 
development, if the measures recommended by the Settlement Officer 
in para. 170 can be adopted ; but the exact relation of Government 
towards the existing shareholders has yet to be determined. 

The private canals, too, should be placed under some clear rules, 
and the question decided whether now, or in the future, any 
royalty for use of the water should be levied. 

58. Particulars of the Judicial work and the work connected with 

the investigations into land revenue assign- 
inreit^irns *° ™*^ ments, both of which were arduous, are given 

in paras. 171-172. 

59. In all upwards of Rs. 1,00,000 of land revenue is assigned, of 

Revenne asaigmnentp. ^^^^^ ^^' 20,985 is in perpetuity. 

„ 37,631 as conquest j4girs. 
,, 17,052 as maintenance of institutions. 
„ 13,725 for life or lives. 
„ 3,468 for term of Settlement. 
218 for groves. 
3,486 for inams. 






Total ... Rs. 1,00,495 

60. The net cost of the Settlement from first to last, and extending 

Co8t of the Settlement. ^"^^^ ^ V^^^?^ ^^ ^ix years, has been Rs. 6,33,023 

wliich the increase obtained from the re-assens- 
ment will repay in five yeai-s. 

61. Captain Montgomery has, I consider, earned the thanks of 

Notice of Officers Government and of the people. I think his 

Settlement has been characterized throughout 
by excellent coram •)n sense and good judgment. He has wasted no 
time, has dealt pr;: tically with the several problems that have come 
before him to deal with, has gained for Government a large accesj^ 
of revenue, and withal has left the people thoroughly well satisfied 
and content. 

In Mr. Kensington he found an assistant of marked ability, who 
has since been rewarded by being put in charge of an important 
Settlement himself, at a very early period of his career, and in which 
I have no doubt he will in his time achieve as great a success. 

Rai Ganga Rdm and Mirza Azim Beg, Extra Assistant Commis* 
sioners, are highly praised by the Settlement Officer, and the latter is 
now very usefully employed as the Revenue Assistant of the District. 

The Superintendents have all been promoted to the grade of 
Extra Assistant Commissioners except Shankar D&s, who has not 
passed the examination. 

Captain Montgomery praises the services of his Head Clerk, Mr' 
Pefttonji, who had much hard work in the preparation of the nnmer- 
OUB figured statements of the settlement. 
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Appendices. ^•^' ^^ ^^^ appendices to the Report will 

be found — 

I. — The notifications relating to Settlement. 

II. — A statement showing the principal statistics b}' Assessment 
Circles and Tahsils. 

III. — A useful table for calculating areas by the acre, ghumao 
and bigah. 

IV.— A collection of proverbs and sayings, and in a sef»arate cover 

six maps illustrating— 

(1) — The roads, police stations and encamping grounds, &c. 

(2)~The Zails. ^ 

(3)— The Field K^nungo's Circles. 

(4) — The Assessment Circles. 

(5) — Secure, inscure and fluctuating tracts. 

\ (6) — ^The localities of the schools. 

63. It would, I think, have been a better plan to have thrown Nos. 

I, 2 and 3 into one map and Nos. 4, 5 and t> 
^*P'* into another, and to have dispensed with four 

of these maps. 

64. It only remains to say that I concur in recommending that 
n I ' the records may be sanctioned and the term of 

the Settlement fixed for thirty years as pro- 
posed by Captain Montgomery. 

I have, Ac, 

G. GORDON YOUNG, 

Commissioner and Superintendent, 
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HOSHIARPUR DISTRICT, 

XV THB 

1879—84. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

1 . The first seven chapters of this report were written 
by October 1883 for the purposes of the Provincial Gazetteer. 
For this reason the method of arrangement prescribed for 
the new Gazetteer has been followed as far as possible. Some 
years ago a short description of the district was written for 
the Gazetteer, and further information on various subjects 
was afterwards added by succeeding Deputy Commissioners. 
The information so collected I have not hesitated to utilise for 
this report, and I hereby express my acknowledgments once 
for all for the help so obtained. Where I have quoted firom 
published reports, such as the Settlement Reports of Messrs. 
Melvill, Temple and Roe, I have duly acknowledged the 
sources of information in each case. It should be remembered 
that the first seven chapters have been written before the 
completion of the Settlement operations, and before receipt 
of sanction for the new assessments of the greater part of the 
district. 
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hoshiArpur district. 



CHAPTER L— The District. 



A. — Descriptive. 



2. The Hosliiarpar district lies between the parallels of latitude 

^ 32" 4' 48" and 30" 58' 40', and longitude 
•fl^lS.. "*^^ ^^'^ ^2' 30' and 75" 32' 30' ; and is bounded on 

the north-east by the Kangra district and the 
Hill State of Kahliir (Bilispur), on the south by the river Sutlej and the 
Umballa district, on the south-west by the Julhindur district and 
portions of the Kapurthala State, and on the north and north-west by 
the river Bias. A strip of country on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
called taluka Jandbari, lyinnr between the river and the hills, was 
transferred from the Umballa district to Hoshiarpur in 1850. This part 
is bounded on the south by Umballa and on the east by the Kaliliir 
Iiills ; otherwise the Bias and Sutlej would be the northern and southern 
boundaries of the district. The ^jfreatest lencrth of the district from 
north-west to south-east is 94 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 
32 miles. The total area"*^ according' \o recent measurements is 2,232 
square miles. The district is divided into four sub-divisions or ^a^«»7^, 
having their head-quarters at Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, Dasiiya and 
Una. The Una tahsH comprises nearly the whole hill portion of the 
district eastward from the water-shed of the outer or Siwalik ranire. 
About ten miles in length of tiie northern part of this range however 
is included iu the D«isuya tahsil. The ])lain portion westward is 
distributed from north to south between the Dasiij^a, Hoshiarpur and 
Garbshaukar tahaiU respectively, 

3. The district is nearly equally divided into hill and plain. The 

hills comprise the Siwalik range and the 

div^si^ns *^ "''"^^""'^*'*" '°^ western slopes of the outer range of the 

Kangra hills. The two ranges enclose a valley 
called Jaswan Diin. This valley is partly broken up by hilly spurs 

* NoTB. — Kxcl uiive of tolNi» lihanga, a block of Tillages in fche Hotbiarpur tahsil, owned bj 
ths Bsja of JLapuribala, 
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stretching iuwards from the hills on either side. The plains to the 

west of the Siwalik hills are intersected by a 

' ^^^^' ' luunher of sandy torrents, the waters of which 

eventually flow into the Sutiej and Bias by the two main drainage 

channels called the eastern (or white) Beiu^ and the western (or black) 

Beiu. 

Along the Bias and Sntlej are strips of alluvial land over which 
the waters spread when in flood. The soil here is a mixtare of sand 
and loam and is very productive. 

Between the town of Dasiiya and the Bias there extends a lonor 
tract of marsh land^ about a mile and a half in breadth, known by the 
name of chhamb. It betrins at Himntpur, and rnnninir parallel to 
the river parses on into Kapurthala territory. It probably marks an 
ancient bed of the Bias, and is fed by several torrents from the 
Siwalik hills. Two of these torrents havo completely silted up 
portions of the chhamhy which has thus been cnt into three 
separate pieces, the intervals beinor near Dasiiya and Tanda. The 
floodinfj of these marshes commences in June or Jul}', from which 
time tiie ground remains under water until September, after which 

it gradually dries up. As soon, however, 
emp tt t \epor . ^^ ^|^^ ^^^jj weather sets in, in great parts of 

the bog spring's come bubbling up, which keep the soil moist until the 
setting in of the dry he.it in April and May. It then becomes as hard 
as iron and opens into numberless fissures. Parts of the chhamhs are 
unculturable owing to the excess of water caused by their silting up, 
and the consequent obstruction of the natural drainage channels. 
To clear these channels would do much good and reclaim a large 
quantity of good land, besides improving the health of men and cattle 
residing in the neighbourhood of the marshes. The tract lying along 
the western slopes of the Siw&liks is known as kandi, and is dry and 
rather unproductive. On the other hand, the long strip of laud from 
3 to 8 miles in width bordering on the Jullundur district, and called 
sirwalj is the most fertile part of the district. It receives the fertilising 
matter brought down from the high lands^ and water lies at only 
some 12 to 15 feet from the surface. 

Near the end of the Siwalik range in the Dasiiya tahsil a high 
stony ridgOj called mannij runs across the plain. It is said that [in ver j 
ancient times the river Bias ran immediately under this ridge. 

The plain portion of the district is of alluvial formation through- 
out. It has a gentle slope southwards from the foot of the Siwalik 
range, the result of the deposit of silt from the torrents which carry 
down the drainage of the hills. At Adampur in the Jullundur district, 
■D I xr / ^^ miles from the hills, beds of iaiikar lie 

pur, 15 miles nearer the hills, it is only found 
at the bottom of the wells, some 15 or 20 feet below the surfacci and 
buried beneath later deposits of sand or clay. Hill torrents, called 
cAoA, pour do .vu into the plain in the rainy season at almost every 
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mile. Mr. Melvill wrote, 30 years ago, that towards tlie Sutlej they 
entered deep beds at once and flowed away without doinor either harm 
or good. At the present time the cJiohs of Garhshankar cannot lay 
claim to any special characteristics over those of the rest of the district. 

The course of a choh is much the same every- 
KeniingWi AweMineiit where. It rises far up in the hills below the 

Keport of toe Garlulittukar j. i j i a1 u lz \^ 

Xnh^W, watershed, leaves them by a comparatii-ely 

narrow outlet, and rapidly widens as it makes 
its way thronnrh the plains viiiages, until it breaks up into a number 
of separate branches. For several years before the sand of a choh 
reaches a village, the hmd is enriched by a deposit of extraordinary 
fertility, composed partly of clayey particles washed down from the 
hills, but mainly of the debris of good lands destroyed in villages 
higher up the course of the torrent. The village profits most just before 
the damage by sand begins, therefore, though it is true that many 
villages owe their fertility to the chois, it is still none the less true that 
their action in the end is almost wholly detrimental. Many villnges 
continue to benefit by cMis in this way for many years ; some have 
done so for 40 or 50, but the eventual loss is almost certain, unless the 
course of the choh is changed higher up ; and once destroyed it may 
be taken as an accepted fact that the land will never entirely recover 
its original fertility. The people have a saying that a choh is gold in 
front and brass behind, which aptly expresses the effect of one of 
these sand torrents. Thus more and more of this fertile district is 
being gradually destroj'cd by sand which is spread over land, not only 
by the action of water, but also by the high winds which blow in 
April and May. 

4. Down the centre of the district, forming as it were its back- 
«l . . bone, runs a line of hills, a continuation of the 

Siwalik ranges of Nahan and the Gangetio 
Do4b. Geologically this range belongs to the tertiary system of the 
outer Himalayas, and its conformation is mninly of tertiary sandstone 
and conglomerate. Its physical characteristics have been well described 
by Mr. lloe. " Its course," he writes, " is almost straight, and its 
breadth nearly uniform ; the only deviation noticeable being a slight 
bow to the west by Manaswdl and Jaijon. Recovering the straight 
line it runs without interruption almost to the Bias, but as it nears 
that river it again takes a turn to the west and spreads into the cluster 
of round undulating hills near Datarpur, on which lie the Government 
bamboo forests of Bindraban and Karupur. As the range leaves the 
Sutlej it consists mainly of higli stony sand}' hillocks^ containing both 
between them and on their summit large expanses of sandy waste, 
with here and there strips of cultivation. As it proceeds north the 
range becomes far more distinct in its outline, but the tops of its inner 
hills are still round or flat. By Manaswal they spread out into broad 
tablelands, but on either side the ascent is steep, and on the east it is 
precipitous. Passing bej'ond Manaswal the tablelands cease, and the 
interior of the range becomes s)>lit up into a number of sharp spurs, or 
short steep ranges of the most irregular formation. For the most part 
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tliey are perfectly barren, but here and there is fonnd a fair patch of 
ehil fores ty and Iiere and there a few fields of cultivation. This lasts 
about as far as the road from Hoshiarpur to Dharmsala, beyond which 
the hills begin to improve. The precipitous outline and sharp corners 
of the south chang'e into broad undulations rising* gradually from the 
valleySi and the barren sand <;ives place to a soil stony indeed^ but 
easily capable of cultivation. This improvement reaches its climax in 
the clusters of hills formins: the end of the ran ore referred to above." 
The breadth of the range in about ten miles, and its height at Muhdwani 
above the town of Garhshankar 2,0 18 feet above the sea. To the east 
of the Siwaliks a broad open valley intervenes between it and the 
outer line of the Himalayas, correspondiujjf with the Dehra Dun of the 
Gangetic Doab, and the Khiarda Diiu of Nahan. It is known as the 
Jaswaii or Una Diiu. To quote Mr. Roe*s report again : " At Dangoh, 
about 1 2 miles from the Bias, the valley almost disappears, its bed 
being almost on a level with the hills on either side. This forms a 
natural watershed ; on the north side the drainage runs into the Bi&s ; 
to the south the valley slopes gradually to the Sutlej. It is traversed 
throughout by the Sohan nadi which is the main drain into which the 
ravines of the hills empty their waters. During the rains this n€uli is 
a flood filling almost the whole of the valley^ but at other seasons it is 
a petty stream almost lost in its sandy bed which is from one to two 
miles in width. It abounds in quicksands, but the water is not more 
than two or three feet deep.'* The breadth of the valley varies from 
4 to 15 miles, and the elevation of the town of Una, situated about the 
middle of the Diiu, is 1,404 feet above the sea. 

The Chintpurui range (otherwise called the Sola Singhi or the 
j^ g Jaswan Dhar), which shuts in the Dun to the 

' ^'^^ * east, commences at a point close to Talwara on 

the Bias where that river first jbouches the Hoshiarpur district. It 
runs south-eastward, and the first eight miles of the range are in the 
territory of the B4ja of Siba in the Kdngra district, its culminatiog 
ridge after leaving Siba territory forming the boundary between this 
district and that of Kangra. The range as it passes southwards 
increases steadily both in width and elevation, until the highest point is 
reached at the encamping ground of Bharwain, 28 miles from Hoshiar- 
pur on the Dharmsala road. At this point the range is about ZO miles 
across, and its elevation, as given by Mr. Barnes in his Settlement 
Report of Kangra, 8,896 feet. Hitherto the formation has been regular, 
a central ridge sloping in a series of undulating valleys to the Bias on 
one side and the Soiian nadi on the other. At Bharwain the formation 
changes. The ridge is still continued towards the Sutlej, and on its 
north side sinks gradually into the valley of the Bias ; but on the 
south there is an abrupt fall from 200 to 300 feet, and the space 
between the dorsal ridge and the plain portion of the Jaswan Diin is 
occupied by a wide tableland, thickly wooded and apparently level, 
but intersected and divided into natural blocks by numerous deep and 
precipitous ravines. 

The whole of the area thus describcdi about 15 miles in 
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lenjrth and 8 In breadth, is thickly clothed with foresfSi the greater 
part Reserved Forests under the Provincial Forest Department. 
At a short distance to the south of Amb, the Sola Sinc^hi range 
recedes eastwards^ ceasiog to form the boundary of this district, and 
the plains at this point extend into the hills forming a kind of bay, 
siint in by the Sola Singhi to the north and east, and on the south by 
another range of hills commencing at a point a few miles to the north 
of Una. This range passes southwards in a series of undulating hills, 
indistinctly defined and of no considerable height, but maintaining nn 
even front towards the Jaswnn Ddn. After crossing the Sutlej the 
range assumes a more regular appearance, breaking into a series of 
parallel ridges, which, though not of any great height, are rocky and 
in places precipitous, their slopes being stony, but well covered with 
grass and brushwood. This part of the range forms the boundary 
between the State of Kahldr (Bilaspur) and the Jandbari ilcH(i* It is 
separated towanis the east from the Sola Singhi range by the valley of 
the Sntlej, which for some thirty miles runs northward between the two 
ranges to the point where it turns westward into the Jaswan Diin. 
The hill of Naina Devi, containing on its summit the famous shrine of 
that name, is the highest |)oint in this rangCi and is visible many miles 
round. 

It only remains to notice talula Jandbari, the strip of land upon 
the left bank of the Sutlej. It is a long narrow tract, running from 
north to south along the bank of the Sutlej, bounded by that river to 
the north and west, and on the east by the Kahlur hills. Its length 
from north to south is about SO miles ; its breadth in the north is two 
miles, gradually increasing to six miles in the extreme south. In the 
north is an even tableland fringed by a narrow belt of alluvial soil by 
the river bank. Below the country rises into rough hills, and then 
slopes away southwards iuto an alluvial plain which fills the whole 
space between the river and a high wall of rock in which the hills 
abruptly terminate. In this direction an arbitrary line separates 
Jiiudbari from Umballa. The allnvial soil is good, though not so good 
as that on the right bank of the river. The higher lands on the slopes 
are dry and stony and not very productive. 

5. As stated in para. 2, the Bias and Sutlej rivers practically 

form the northern and southern boundaries of 

•ini^t^nrinll^gB^^ ^h® district. The Bias enters the district at 

Talw&ra close to the point where it debouches 
from the Himalaya range, and meeting the Siw&liks it curves north- 
wards ; in one place a few villages of the K&ngra district come 
between it and Hoshiarpur. At the village of Motia it turns to the 
south-west and thence forms the boundary between the Hoshiarpur and 
Gnrdaspur districts. It is said once to have flowed much nearer to 
the Siwaliks under the manni alluded to above; it is at all events 
probable that its course once lay along what now form^ the line of 
chhambs. An old bed of the river, called Bnmai, has been quite 
recently abandoned ; this depression couimeuces a few miles below 
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Talwara and joins the main aiream again a little below ike point wbere 
the river turns south-westward. 

The Sutlej enters the district near Bahhaur in the Jaswan Diin^ 
and turns southwards till near Kiratpnr, when it curves to the west 
and cuts its way throu<;h the Siwalik range opposite Bnpar. Its 
course after tliis is north-westward, and it soon passes on to the 
Ludhiana and Julhindur districts. The drninnrre wnter from the slopes 
of the hills on each side of the Jaswan Diin flows into the two streams 
called 8ohan referred to in pnra. 3. They are rather broad torrent 
beds than streams; but the larger Sohau always has a little water 
iu it. 

Tlie drainage channels from the western face of the Siw&lik range, 
are called clioha. They are generally dry sandy beds, except in heavy 
rain, but a few contain small streams of water which are utilised for 
the irrigation of land. 

The two Beins mentioned in para. 3 take their rise in this district. 
The eastern (or white) Bein rises near Garhshankar, and after a very 
winding course turns sharp to the north and runs parallel with the 
district boundary, sometimes in the Hoshiarpur, sometimes in the 
Jnllundur districts. The western (or black) Bein commences in the 
ehhamb in tahail Dasiiya and passes on into Kapurtliala territorj*. 
Both these streams are not more than a few feet in widths but are 
troublesome to cross on account of their depth and soit bottom. 

6. So far as both banks of the Sutlej are in this district^ the 

villages on each side have fixed boundaries^ 

Tbn^wTdiluT^^^^^^ *^^''" *>"^ af^®"" ^'^•'^^ ^*»® ^?®P ^^''^^"^ »« ^^'^ boundary 

between the Hoshiarpur and the TJmballa 

districts* On the Bias the boundaries are fixetlj except in the case of 

the villages marginally noted, where the deep 

duVit o;|Su!to"Bhi"i Bt>««" » t»-e I.oundnry These exceptionul 
Pfiaw&lin Gurdatpur. (2.) Doundarips liave been fixed by judicial decision, 
T6hli in thii dUtrict op- except in the Case of mauza Kangra fixed by 

fulhVo-X-r'dUtSr «gree.nent ^ith mii. All cases of increment 

or decrement are investigated yearly on the 
Bias and Sntlej and on the Soh&u streams, and the assessment increased 
or decreased accordingly. The custom heretofore on the choh9 and 
mountain torrents has been to investigate these cases only where 5 per 
cent, of the revenue of any village is affected. But as this rule baa 
been found to inflict hardship on individuals, who may lose large 
portions of their holdings without being allowed any reduction of 
revenue^ it has now been proposed to take up all cases where 5 per cent, 
of any holding in a village is affected. 

7. There are a few small canals in the north of the districti 

taking their rise in the Bias. The most im- 

*• portant is the 8hah Nahr, said to have been 

dugby'Rai Mur&dof the house of Bhan(];ala, in tiie time, and under the 

auspices, of Adina Beg. Its head works are opposite the village of 
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Olmngarwan, and it ia taken tlience along the bed of tlie Bi&s for seven 
miles, entering the main land at Sariana. These first few miles reqnire 
a good deal of care, and floods constantly destroy the dams made to 
keep the water in its proper conrse. The canal afterwards flows 
Bontli-westwardy watering some 6^000 acres in a part of the district 
where irrigation is most beneficial. It is at present considered a joint 
stock concern, the property of certain shareholders who contributed to 
Its improvement in the commencement of British rnio, and is managed 
by Chaudri Khnrak Singh, one of the joint owners. After paying all 
expenses the profits are divided rateably among the shareholders 
according to their shares. An uniform rate of Hs. 1-8 per ghumao is 
levied on all land irrigated. The canal has lately been extended to 
some poor villages in the south-west; but is capable of still further 
extension and improvement. 

The smaller canals are as follows :— 
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These are small proprietary canals owned by individnals or 
villages; son:e are only inundation canals, some are always flowing. 

A few villages in Hoshiarpur and in Una are irrigated by small 
streams of water^ but none of any importance. 

8. The popfilar snbdivision of this country in Mnhammadan 

«,. _ ^ times was into circles, called ( Melvill, parafi^raph 

Minor Traotf. -^n ^ » t . ' riu ^ ^ *^ 

do), ialukaa or tappaa. Ihe arrangement was 

probably in the first instance con ventionaly and constituted chiefly for 

revenue purposes, but was frequently modified with regard to local 

considerations. In the h.ills, indeed, these considerations were paramount, 

and we find that, whilst in the plains the subdivisions have entirely 

disappeared, the hill talukas have, as a rule, retained the limits assigned 

to them in imperial times. The hill portion of the district comprises 

20 of these talukaSj which are thus described by Mr. Roe : — " Tlie 

low lands to the north of talnka Dangoli constitute the Tliara taluka; 

the high lands on the Siwalik side, the talukas of Chathial, Dadial 

and Kandi; and the ridge crossing the valley, with the lands on the 

8ola Singhi aide, the ialukaa of Darera and Kamalii. These six ialukaa 

are in the Dasiiya pargana. Coming into the Una pargana^ wo 

have the Sola Singhi range down to a little past Amb, subdivided into 

Panjal, Loh&ra, and Dhariii. At the end of the valley stands the 

Dnngoh taluka ; the north-east half of it is in the hills, and the 

remaining half consists of the first strip of the Ddn lands. The next 

atrip of the Diiu laud, with the addition of one or two bill villages by 

B 
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Amb, forms tlio Amb taluka^ of which the Pimra was only a later 
snbdivisioa. To the south of Amb, the block of land to the east of 
the Sohan» which is neither hill nor plain^ bnt high and dry uneven 
country, forms the Talhatti taluka. The remainder of the valley of 
the Dun, down to where the Sohau flows into the Sutlej, is divided into 
the talukas of Una, Babhnur, and Jnijon, but these subdivisions were 
based on political rather than on geographical reasons. This is also the 
case as regards the subdivision of the remainder of the valley to the 
west of the Sutlej, comprising the lands kept moist by that river, into 
the talukas of Nurpur and Takhtgarh. On the other hand, on the east 
bank of the Sutlej, though the formation of the country is of two 
distinct kinds, there is only the single taluka of Jandbari/' The 
to/uifca of M4naswal (in the Garhshankar tahsil) consists solely of the 
tableland in the Siwaliks opposite to the town of Garhshankar. The 
only other talukas which still retain their old boundaries and are 
commonly spoken of are the three talukas ot Bachwihi, Bhadaand Bara^ 
in the northern plain of Dasuya. 

9. The average rainfull of the district, taken 
cuSlfu!*"' ^•"^•'•*"'' ^^ from the stotements of 2 1 y earp, from 1 862-63 to 

1882-83, is as follows, calculated in inches : — 
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The average rainfall at the head-qunrters of each talaU is 
Hoshiirpur 36, Garhshankar 32, Dasiiya 35, Una 37 inches. 

The following statement gives the temperature as recorded by the 
Civil Surgeon at Hoshiirpur during the last five years : — 
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The climate of the district is o^enerally healilijr, the soil is snndy 
nud the water has. not any tendency to collect^ or stagnate, except in 
the chhamb tract in Dasiiya^ where the health of the population is 
not so good. 

10. The commonest forms of illness are fever of different kinds, 

and bowel complaints. Small-pox has decreased 
iseases. considerably since the introduction of vacci- 

nation. Goitre is commonly met with in the hilly tracts, and iu the 
northern plain of Dasdya, where there is much canal irrigation ; 
and guinea worm attacks the inhabitants of talukas Darera and Kamahi 
in Dasiiya, and taluka M4naswdl in Garhshankar, these being the two 
special tracts where there are no wells and the inhabitants have to drink 
very impure tank water. Venereal disease is very common in the 
hills. 

B. — Geoloot. 

11. Gold is fonnd in insignificant quantities in the bed of the 

Sohin and other streams. The gold-washers 
quwrier^ ^^''^^* "'"''"• Jire called Dhaola, and the average earnings of 

each man do not amount to more than three 
VinufkB per diem. In some parts of the district lime is found ; at Birampur 
near Garhshankar there is a quarry of some value. Kankar of an 
inferior kind is found in the lower range of hills ; and saltpetre in 
many parts. The manufacture of the latter is very simple. Earth 
containing saltpetre is placed in an earthen vessel having an aperture 
in the bottom. Water is poured into the vessel, and caught in pans 
as it drips through. It is then boiled and poured into large pans 
where the sediment gradually crystallizes. 

C. — Flora and Fauna. 
, ^ ^ 12. The following trees are common 

JrS-VuTnr^"''*' i" . tl.e plains, aud ar« also found iu the 

hills :— 

(1.) Ktkar ... •., ... (Acacia arabica.) 

(2.) Phufdh ... ••• ••• (Acacia modesta.) 

(3.) Tdhli or Shhham ... ..• ( Dalbergia sissu.) 

(4.) Sirie ... ».. ••• (Acacia sirissa.) 

(5.) Bakain or Drek ... ••• (Melia sempervirens.) 

(6.) Ber ••• ... ... (Zizyphus jujuba.) 

(7.) Mulberry ... ••• (Morns alba.) 

All these are useful in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and house building. The people have discovered that groves 
of trees are profitable^ and numerous fine groves of shsaham, a tree 
that grows quickly and has the best wood^ are found on the borders 
of chohs, where the land, though unculturable^ has good soil beneath 
the sand suitable for the growth of trees. 



ft&d 



* NoT>. — I have freolj nt^d the infonniition ooniained in Baden* Powell's Punjab FroducU 
Slewart'a Foojab PUnla in the preparation of the lUta of trees and grataea. 
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The ber is one of tbe most profitable tree8| as the wood is hard, 
the fruit is much h'ked, and the roots and siuide of the tree do not 
damnge crops growing close to it. Lao also is easily propagated on 
this tree. 

(8.) Mango (Mangifera indica) grows Inxuriantly in the district, 
especially in a strip of about 30 miles in length and eight miles in width, 
extending from Garhdiwala to Mahlpur, parallel with, and distant 
about four miles from, the Siwaliks. The tree will also grow all over 
the hills. The fruit is a large source of income, and the wood of the 
older trees is very good for agricultural and house purposes. For 
further particulars see next para. 

(9.) Paldh, Chhachra^ or Dhak (Butea frondosa). The leaves 
are considered good fodder for cattle^ being said especially to improve 
the milk of buffaloes ; they are also largely used as manure, and for 
keeping land under young sugarcane cool during May and June. 

(10.) Jdman (Sizygium jambolannm). 

(11.) Tamarisk or F^rrf^A (Tamarix oriental is). Pilehi or Jhau 
(Tamarix gallica) is also very common in alluvial river lands. The 
twigs make good baskets. 

(12.) Pipal (Ficus religiosa.) 

(18.) Bar or Bor (Ficus indica.) 

(14.) Sohdnjna (Moringa pterygosperma.) 

The following are generally found only in the hills. The list I 
fear is far from exhaustive. 

(15.) Tun (Cedrela toona). Grows best in the hills. Wood very 
good for building and furniture. 

(16.) Cliil (Pinus longifolia). Pines grow in various parts of 
the Siwaliks, especially in the northern end, but they are most common 
iu the Sola Singhi range, notably in the Loli&ra and Panjal forests. 

The wood is used for building purposes, but is not very durable ; 
charcoal in great quantity is made from it. 

(17.) Khair (Acacia catechu.) The wood is hard and tough, and 
white-ants are said to dislike it. 

(18.) KinnH (Diospyros tomentosa). Though these trees are com- 
mon in the Siwaliks, very few with the ebony heart which is so much 
prized are met. 

(19.) Ntm (Azadirachta indica.) The leaves are used medicinally. 

(20.) Kamila (Rottlera tinctoria.) The red powder from the fruit 
ie used as a dye ; it is gathered by men of low caste, Rajputs objecting 
to touch it. 

(21.) Harar or Halela (Terminalia chebula.) Tlie fruit is very 
valuable; it is used for dyeing and also as a drug, and is a considerable 
source of income. The tree grows principnily in the northern end of 
the Siw&liks and in parts of the Panjal and Dhardi talukat. 
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(22.) Bahera (Terminalia belerica.) Fruit nsed as medicine^ and 
leaves as fodder for milch cattle. 

(23.) Dhamatt (Grewia elastica.) A strong tough wood, used for 
banghy poles. Leaves also used for fodder. 

(24.) Amla or Jola (Emblica officinalis.) Fruit sold and used for 
pickles. 

(25.) Bihul (Grewia oppositi folia.) Wood as No. 23 ; the bark ia 
also used as a fibre for ropes. 

(26.) Sal (Shorea robnsta.) Found in Loh&ra and Dhariii. Has 
a straight trunk and is used for scantlings. 

(27.) Kahar (Fistacia integeniina). A fine-grained yellowish wood| 
useful for cabinet making. 

(28.) Laa^ra (Cordia myxa.) The wood is not of much use, but 
the leaves are used for fodder^ and trenchers, and the fruit is eaten. 

(29.) Alaxoa (Bassia latifolia.) Wood used for building purposes. 
An oil is extracted from the seed and a spirituous liquor from the 
flower. 

(30.) Pat&jan (Putranjiva Roxburghii.) Wood used for building 
and agricultural purposes^ and leaves for fodder. 

(31.) Bil (CEgle mnrmelos.) A thorny tree with a large fruit whieh 
i» u.sed as a drug. The leaves ure oiFered by Hindds at the shrine of 
Siva. 

(32.) Jablota (Jatropha curcas.) The wood is useless and the fruit 
is a powerful purgative. 

(33.) Kdmal or Kyamal (OJiua wodier.) Wood used for door 
frames. 

(34.) Simbal or cotton tree (Bombax heptaphyllum.) Wood not 
of much use. Leaves useful for fodder, and the cotton for stuffing 
pillows. 

(35.) AKs or Amallds (Cathartocarpus fistula.) The bark is used 
for fanning and the fruit is a btroug purgative. Has beautiful pendant 
yellow flowers in the spring. 

(36.) Kdngu (Flacourtia sapidaj Wood principally used for 
making combs. 

(37.) Pilkan (Ficus venosa.) ^ Various species of fig. 

(38.) Trimbal (Ficus Boxburghii.) / The fruit is eaten, but 

(39.) Phagdri (Ficus carioides.) C ^^^^ ^^^^ ^» "^^ o^ ""* 

(40.) Qular (Ficus amia.) J "*®* 

(41.) Z>/t«ii (Artocarpus integri folia.) Jack fruit tree. The leaves 
are used for fodder^ and pickles are made from the fruit. 

(42.) Gauhin (? Premna mucronata.) A small tree, of no use 
except for firewood. 

(43.) Rajain (Ulmus inlegrefolia.) Not a common trea 
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(44.) Kardl or Kachndr (Banliiuia variegata.) Has pretty blos- 
B0U18 ; leaves useful for fodder. 

(45J Hirek (Diospyros montfina.) 

(46.) Mauhari (Mimusops elenc^i.) 

(47.) Khirni (Mimusops Kauki.) A few of these trees are found 
near Hosliiarpur. Tiiey are umbrageous, and the fruit is sold in the 
bazars. 

(48.) Aisan (Pentaptera tomeniosa.) A good sized tree. Wood 
of fair quality, and leaves used for fodder. 

(49.) Salor or Siali (Pueraria tuberosa.) A climber common in the 
hills. The yam-like roots are eaten, and the leaves are considered very 
good fodder. 

(50). Banna (Vitex negundo.) A good shrub to yAnnt on the banks 
of streams. Likes a moist soil. The bmnches are made into baskets ; 
grows in both hills and plains. 

(51). Bed or willow (Salix Babylonica). Also common iu both 
hills and plains on the banks of streams. 

(52). Ndgdaxm. (Staphylea emodi.) A few specimens are found in 
the Chintpurni range. A stick of it kept by any one is supposed to 
drive away snakes, hence the name. 

The common shrubs are — 

(53). Garna (Carissa diflfnsa.) A thorny bush, especially common in 
the hills. The fruit is eaten and the bush is cut and largely used for 
hedging fields. 

(54). Mendar (Dodonea burmauni&na.) Sometimes, though erroneous- 
ly, called bog myrtle. Very common in the Siwaliks. The wood is 
used for firewood. The plant prevents other vegetation, and where it is 
most prolific the hills coutsiin scarcely any other shrubs. 

(55). Basiiti (Adhatoda vasica). A common shrub in both hills and 
plains. The leavos are used as manure. 

(56). i^£ (Calotropis procera). Grows iu poor soils and is of no 
use. Even camels will not touch the leaves ; hence the saying: — 

Unt M ak, bakri le dhak. 

Camela shun the ah, goata the dkak, 

13. The mango is an important tree iu this district, and some fur- 
ther account of it may be of iuterest. It is easily 

only requires to be watered for five or six years, 
and to be protected from the frost for the first eight or nine years. Fruit 
generally appears after eight years, but none worthy of mention till 
the tree is 1 i years old ; from that time till 30 }'ears of age it increases 
in size and in the amount of its fruit. After 30 years it may be said 
to be in its full bearing power and may continue for an indefinite time. 
A few very old trees are said to be 150 or 200 years old ; but wheu 
very old the fruit deteriorates. What is generally spoken of as the 
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conntry tnatigo, as distingnialied from the Bombay or Malda, is really 
divided into a large number of species. I have tried to make a col- 
lection of the didferent kinds, but fear many of the names are merely 
local and do not represent distinct species. Such as they are I give 
them below. 

(1). Panchpaya. Large fruit, said to weigh five quarters (p<incA 
poo) of a iaeha ser, equal to one pound Avoirdupois. 

(2). Kharhriza. Fruit average size. Inside colour supposed to be 
like a melon (Jcharhiiza). 

(3). Kaaumbia. Small fruit; outer colour like safflower {kaswnba). 

(4). Boiantia. Small fruit ; inner colour yellow (batantx). 

(5.) Pera. Small and yery sweet ; supposed to be in shape and 
taste like the sweetmeat pera. 

(6.) DihdliL Large fruit. Inside like cnrds (dahi), and not 
stringy. 

(7.) Marabia. Large fruit| sweet, with a small stone. Used 
principally for making preserves (maraba), 

(8.) Pathar. Fruit, average size. Supposed to be like a stone 
(jMthar) in weight and the hardness of its skin. Keeps for a long 
time after being plucked. 

(9.) Zaler, In shape like the cocoanut Fruit large and sweet. 

(10.) Bhadauria. Average size. Ripens in the month of Bliddofif 
after other mangos are over. 

(11.) Sandh&ria. Average sized. So called on account of its red 
{Mandiir) color. 

(12.) Kesaru Large fruit, colour saffron {ie$ar). 

(13.) Kela. Long fmit like a plantain (kela)^ with a small stone. 

(14.) Atisru Large fruit, sweet as sugar (mtm). 

(15.) /atoatnia. Large fruit, smells like aniseed (ajwain). 

(16.) Shahtia. Large fruit. Sweet as honey (shahd). 

(17.) Gohra. Large and round like the balls made up of cleaned 
cotton. 

The above species fetch the highest pricOi especially the Bhadauria 
as being in the market when no other are to be had. The remainder 
are less thought of, m : — 

(18.) Sdri. Small fruit, very quickly rots (sarjdta). 

(19.) Harar. Small, like the fruit of the Harar. 

(20). JDohki. Small, with a strong taste of turpentine. 

(21). Su/eda. Small, and of a white colour. 

(22). R6ra. Small and sweet ; in size like the fruit of the bahera. 

(23). Kiata. Average size. Bad colour and acid {ihaia) taste. 

(24). Ldla. Average size. Dark colored skin even when ripe. 
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(25). LaichL Small fruity grows in clusterB. Said to smell like car* 
damuin (Hakhi). 

(26). Dodhia. Small ; white inside like milk (dudA). 

(27). Chhali. Long fruit like maize cob {chhali). 

(28). Kdkra. Large long fruit. Origin of name unknown. 

The blossom appears in February after the frosts are over^ and 
from then till the fruit begins to form in April is a critical time. Se- 
vere storms may blow down all the blossom, or a small insect called 
tela may attack it. This tela has of late years caused as much trouble 
to the owners of mango groves ns the phylloxera to the vine-growers 
of France. All accounts agree that the disease has become comnicner 
of late, and certainly during my fire years' experience of the district 
no single }'ear appears to have been free from it. If it once attacks 
one tree of a grove, all the others suffer in time, and hence it is that 
the receipts of large groves in some years are practically nil^ while 
isolated trees fruit more regularly. To give some idea of the value of 
the mango crop, it is stated that^ when the fruit fails^ there is a loss to 
the district of two lacs of rupees. The fruit is carried in great qnaa* 
tities in carts to the nearest railway stations and seot to Ainritsar, 
Lahore, &c. 

The mango groves have been divided for afisessment pnt^ses in 

the present (Settlement into three classes. The following figures 
give the details for the three phiins tahsils; there are few groves iu 
the hills, though many isolated trees : — 

1st cln8S over 30 years of age •,. 2,590 acres^ 

2nd class from 12 to 30 years ,» ... 3,200 „ 

3rd class under 12 years „ ••• 2,130 „ 

If we consider the first-class gardens to have been in existence at 
the last Settlement 30 years ago, we have 5,380 acres of groves planted 
since that time. But many of the oldest groves that were in existence 
at the last Settlement have been cut down to pay the debts of their 
owners. In the private gardens of Hoshi&rpnr, the quince, apple, pear, 
peach, orange, grape, citron, shaddock, plum, cape gooseberry, straw- 
berry, guava, custard apple, ^amra£&( A verrhoa caramboln), and phalsa, 
(Graviaasiatica) are grown. There is a very good garden at Amb, lately* 
restored to the representative of the former Jaswil RAjas, where there 
are many fruit-trees of all kinds. Melons and water-melons are largely 
cultivated in the plains, especially in the neighbourhood of towns. 

Principal gnittes. 14. The principal grasses «re— • 

(1). Bamboo (Bambnsa strictaand arnndinacea>.-^Three k?nds of 
bamboo are grown : (1) magar^ a very thick kind, (2) hdns^ and (3) 
ndit thinner varieties. The hdns grows in the Government forests of 
Karanpur and Bindraban, and it and the ndl are the two kinds most 
commonly used for the variety of pni'poses to which the batnboo is put* 

(2). iTAar^ina (Saccbarnm sara). — This is a most Useful plant. 
The leaves {kh^r) are used for thatching, the sheath of attalk (munj) 
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for ropes, the BtsAk fkdnd) for chieksj chairs, sofas^ stools, &c., while the 
tapering tops of the stem form what is called sirki^ a kind of thin 
thatchiDgf. The yonncr shoots which grow from the stumps ia the 
spriug are eaten bj cattle. 

(3). Kalii (Saccharnm spontanenm). — The leaves of this also are 
used for thatching, and pens are made from the stem. 

(4). Khabal (Cynodon dactylon).— The best grass for fodder. 

(5). Bagar (Andropagon annulatns). — Useful for making ropes. 

(6). Bui. — A fine grass, growing in poor sandy soil^ and not eaten 
by cattle. 

(7). BarH (Sorghum halepense). — Good for fodder. 

(8). Dib or bulrush (Typha angusti folia). — The leaves are used 
for mats. 

(9). Nora (Arnndo donax). — ^The stems are made into huka tnbes, 
chicks and baskets. Tliis reed, when planted along the edges o( chohs, 
often prevents the cutting away of the bauks; its roots bind the soil 
where it grows, and quickly spread. 

15. The fauna of the district presents no peculiar features. 

Panthers and a large species of wild cat are not 
bir^) sTrt. ^^^^ ^^ uncommon in the hills. Tlie hjana and jackal 

abound^ and wolves are also found in the Siw4- 
liks. TTgers have occasionally visited the district, and one is ^aid to 
have been shot in the lower hills in 1875. Pigs are very common in 
the hills and in the high grass growing in the chhamb, and by the 
rivers. They do much harm to the crops, and sometimes uproot a whole 
field in a night. Monkeys frequent the Sola Singhi range, and the 
porcupine and ant-eater are occasionally seen. The lynx is also some- 
times met with. Antelopes are found all down the Una Diin and in 
parts of the plains ; ravine deer are only occasionally met with. 

Of game birds jungle fowl, pheasants and chikor are found in the 
Sola Singhi hills ; and peafowls and grey partridges are common both 
in hills and plains. Black partridges are rare. Sand grouse and quail 
visit the district in their migrations, and snipe and all kinds of wild, 
fowl are found in tlie winter on the rivers and in the marshes. The 
snipe and duck-shooting in the cihambs of the north of the district is 
very good. The varieties of hawks and owls are numerous, including 
among the latter, the gigantic horned owls. Vultures also breed in seve- 
ral localities in the district. The numerous groves and gardens abound 
with many varieties of smaller birds, among whom the wood-peckers, 
fly-catchers, mango-birds (sometimes, though I believe wrongly, called 
the golden oriole), and avardavats deserve special mention for the beauty 
of their plumage. The cuckoo is also beard in the spring and early 
summer months all over the hills, and in parts of the plains ; while by 
the sides of ponds and streams various kinds of kingfishers are 
met with. 

16. The Bids and Sutlej abound in fish of various kinds, of which 
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Pub .nd FUherie.. ^^'\ '^^'^T ""^^ 'l^'^ f « .^''l b«lt. Oood &illlll|; 

18 to be bad where both rivers firel deboiicb 
from tlie bills. The smaller streams, the chhambsj and some i>( the 
larger tanks also abound in fish of several species. 

17. Snakes are found all over the district^ but more Especially in 
g^ ^11^^ the liills. The most common of the deadly 

kinds are the kharapa (cobra), sankhchor 
(Ophiopbaj;u« elaps), and karaii (BxmgKtm coeruleu^.) The last men- 
tioned is specially plentiful in some of the stony valleys of the Dun, and 
is called ketlui the common belief is that it jumps off the ground 
sometimes to the height of five feet in attacking a man. 



CHAPTER H-mstory. 



A. — Physical. 

18. It bas been shown in pantorraph 3 what harm c/ioAi are doinv 
. . . . in the dintrict. The following figures collect- 

ncreate o « . ed in the present Settlement may b^ of in- 

terest to show how rapidly they are increasing :— - 





Absa. vhdsx Chohs. 




Tahsil. 


At firai Reffvlnr 
Seitlemeut. 


5oir. 


[DCtMit ptt «*Bi. 


Hoflliiarpar ... ••• 

QarliBhitiikar 

Daiiuja ft* •.. 


Acres. 
S8,449 

16,973 

2,784 


Acres. 
44,797 

88,740 

6,614 


67 

69 
184 


Total 


48,206 


80,057 


66 



The number of villages more or less affected by ehohs is 442 in 
toA«/Z Hosbiarpur, 310 in Qarhshankar, and 162 in Dasuya. The 
northern and western part of the Dasuya tahsil is beyond their action. 
The above figures are only approximately correct, for it is sometimes 
difficult to define the exact limits of a choh^ and the area under ehoh 
by the measurements of the last Settlement may be Under the mark ; 
but I do not think they are so to any great extent. It is a serious 
matter that some 80,000 acres of good land should have been laid waste 
in the last 30 years, for it must be remembered that the tract through 
which the chohs pass is most fertile and almost every nvailable acre has 
long ago been cultivated. 
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19. OwiDfr to its submontane position ftnd good raibfall, famines 
^ do not visit this district as they do other parts 

raminet. ^j. ^j^^ Punjab. The people say that the three 

great famines of former days prior to British rule, viz,^ those of A.D. 
1783 (Samiat 1840, called the chdltia) j o( \ 812 (Sambat IS69), md 
of 1883 (SambcU 1890, called the nabia) affected this district as well 
as the rest of the Punjib. But the experience gained in times of scarcity 
since British rule leads one to accept this statement with some reser- 
Tation. The three occasions since this tract was annexed on which 
there was a famine or scarcity in the Pnnj&b were as follows : — 

(1). 1860-61. A famine in the country between the Sutlej and 
the Jamna. Apparently the crops were good in most of this district^ 
and the prices which had been very low in the previous years suddenly 
rose, so that this year is looked upon as the beginning of a new era 
in agricultural history. The saying is common that prices went up 
in Sambat 1917 and have never gone down since. Wheat this year 
sold at ten seers for the rupee. 

(2). 1869-70. Tlie same tract was again affected^ and the price 
of wheat rose to 11 seers the rupee. Relief works were instituted, but 
these were rather for immigrants from the south than for the inhabitants 
of the district. The crops did not totally fail. 

(8). 1877-78. The autumn crops failed in the drier parts of the dis- 
trict, and there was some distress in the nortli in the police jurisdictions 
of Mukerian and Hajfpur. Kelief works were carried on for a 
short time. 

The fact is that, although only 5 per cent, of the whole cultivated 
area of the district is irrigated^ the rainfall is so generally plentiful, 
and the soil so naturally moist, that a great part of the district is prac- 
tically secure from drought. The parts most likely to suffer are the 
villages in the middle, and along the western face, of the Siwaliks, and 
to a less extent the high and rather dry plain near Mukerian. But, 
of course, when prices are affected by scarcity in other parts of the 
province, there must be distress here also, for the large body of persons, 
having no land and receiving very small pay for menial work, are 
unable to supply themselves with the amount of food necessary for 
the subsistence of themselves and their families. 



B. — Political. 

20. The following account of the early history of this tract, which 

p. . . forms a part of the Jullundar Uoab, is taken 

•r y IS ory. ^^^^ ^j^^ j^^j.^ ^^p^. ^^ ^j^^ Gazetteer for the 

Jullundur district. The Jullundur Do&b at a very early period was 
occupied by a family of Chandarbansi Rajputs to which considerable 
interest attaches from the fact that its representatives are believed still 
tu exist in the petty R&jput kings of K&ngra and the neighbouring 
hills. These princes trace their genealogy from one Susarma Chandra, 
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and assert that their ancestors held the district of Mooltin and took 
part in the great war of the Mah&bh&rata. After the war they lost 
their country and retired nnder the leadership of Susarma Chandra 
to the Jullundur Doib. Here tliey founded a State, which, from its 
own chronicles, as well as from scattered notices of the R&ja Tarano^ini, 
and hints gained from inscriptions, above all from information left on 
record by the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsanor, is clearly proved to have 
maintained an independent existence in the Do&b for many centuries 
before the Muhammadan conquest Jullundur was the capital town of 
the State, E&ngra being also an important stronghold. At what time the 
restriction of its territory to the hills took place is uncertain. In the seventh 
century the kingdom, of which Jullundur was the capital, is described 
by Hwen Thsang as being 167 miles in length from east to west, 
and 133 miles in breadth from north to south. If these dimensions 
are at all correct, the kingdom, as Qeneral Cunningham points out, 
])robably included, in addition to the plain portion of the Do&b and 
the Eangra Hill States of modern times, the States of Chamba, Mandi 
and Sukhet iu the hills, and of Satddrii, or Sirhind in the plains. 
The district was also known as Eatoch, the meaning of which is un- 
known, and Traigartha, which is the usual Sanscrit name found in the 
Pur&ns and in the native chronicle of Kashmir. The well known 
Hindu legend with regard to the Doab is thus given by General 
Cunningham :— 

<' According to the Padma Pur&na, the city of Jullundur was the 
capital of the great Daitya King Jalandhara, who became so powerful 
by virtue of his austerities as to be invincible. At last, however, he 
was overcome by Siva through a disgraceful fraud ; and his body was 
devoured by the YoginU^ or female demons. But the conclusion of the 
legend is differently given in the local Purana (Jalandhara Purana), 
which states that he was overwhelmed and crushed to death by a 
mass of mountains which Siva placed upon him. Flames then sprung 
out of his mouth, which was under Jawala Mukhi ; his back was 
nnder the upper part of the Doab, which is still called Jalandhara- 
pitha, or Jalandhar-pith, by the people ; and his feet were under the 
lower part of the Doib at Mooltau.** In those days the Bias and 
Sutlej ran separately as far as Moolt&u. 

The hills were divided between the hill i-ajas, of whom those of 
Jasw&n and Datarpur are connected with this district. The Jaswan 
or Jaswal house first separated itself from the great Katocli family 
and established a separate principality. The Dat&rpnr or Dadwil 
house is an offshoot of the Guler family, which, as the story goes, is 
pioperly the eldest branch of the Katochs. Regarding the house of 
Datdrpur Mr. Roe writes : '* Pour hundred vears ago the three 
<aZ{(A;a9 of Thara, Darera, and Kamahi were held by a Chang chief ; 
but Saij Pal, a Rajput chief, had established himself in some villages 
of the Kam&hi taluka ; on the death of the Chang chief his widow, to 
protect herself from the encroachment of Saij P&l, called in the assist- 
ance of Raja Kahn Chaud fof K&ngra). The usual result followed ; 
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the widow was allowed to retain the Darera villages for her maiate- 
nance for life, and the Raja took all the rest of the conntry, and 
established his capital at Datarpnr." The Jandbaii taluJca across the 
Sutlej was held by the Rdja of Kahliirj who still owns the adjoining 
hills ; and taluka Talhatti used to be under the Raja of Eotlehrj oue 
of the petty E4ugra chiefs, 

21. Under Muhammadan rule the JuUundur Doab formed part 

Habammadtn period ^^ ^^® province of Lahore^ and in the Ain 

Akbari is recorded as a Sarkar of the Lahore 
Stiba. It was always in the hands of Governors, more or less inde- 
])endent, who held it subject to the payment of a fixed revenue into 
the imperial treasury. The last of these Oovernors, the famous Ad{na 
Beg, plaved an important part in the closing scenes of Muhammadan 
rule in the Punjfib. He was a man of marked ability, and played off 
the Sikhs ag&iust the power of Ahmad Shah Durani in a manner 
which, had not a premature death cut short his career, wonid probably 
have materially affected the subsequent history of the province. 

The history of the hill portion of the Hoshidrpur district is closely 

allied with that of the Eangra district. Tiie 
K4nm diatrio"**^' remoteness of the imperial capital at Delhi and 

the natural strength of the country appear to have 
encouraged the Rdjputs to rebelj and in A.D. 1615 and again in 1628, 
we find the Emperor Jahangir engaged in chastising the hill princes 
and reducing them to proper subjection. During the succeeding reign 
of Shah Jahan^ when the Mughal power attained its highest pitch 
of prosperity^ the vigour and method manifest in every branch of the 
government were felt and acknowledged even in this extremity of 
the empire. The hill Rdjas by this time quietly settled down into the 
position of tributaries, and the edicts of the Emperor were received 
and executed with ready obedience. They were, on the whole^ liberally 
treated, for they still enjoyed a considerable share of power and ruled 
unmolested over the extensive tracts which yet remained to them. 
They built forts, made war upon each other, and wielded the functions 
of petty sovereigns. 

22. Under the Sikhs the history of the plain portion of the district 
g.. , . . is intimately connected with that of Jullnndur. 

' It was early overrun by Sikh adventurers, 

and both the Eanhya and Ramgarhia miaU held large tracts in the north. 
The Rajas of J as wan and DaUirpur remained in undisturbed possession 
of their States until A.D. 1759, when a series of encroachments were 
commenced by Sikh chiefs, who had already established themselves in 
the plains. Sard&r Gnrdit Singh of Santokgarh seized the whole for 

Boa paramiph 27 *'*® Babhaur taluia and a quarter of Una ; Sardar 

» P g™P • g^j.j gjngi,^ Qf giilwah in the Umballa district, 

took Nurpur, and the Raja of Jaswan was obliged to purchase peace 
by giving up one-half of the revenue he received from Manaswal. The 
toluka of Takhtgarh was taken by Sardar Budh Singh of Garhahankar. 
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All these eveiitujilly gnre way before the absorbing power of Ranjit 
Singh, under whose rule the whole district was included before 
the close of A.D. 1818. In 1804 Raja Sansar Chand of Kingra had 
seized Hosliiarpur, but wan expelled by R:injit Singh. Shortly after 
the rise to power of Ranjit Singh, the Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur 
were compelled to recognize his supremacy ; but Ranjit Singh soon 
begun to disclose designs of still further appropriation. At the com- 
mencement of the cold season of 1816 he appointed a grand rendezvous 
of all his forces, personal and tributary, at Sialic ot, the hill chiefs among 
the rest being expected to attend with their contingents. The Rajas 
of Nurpur and Jaswan failed to obey the summons, and as a penalty 
for their disobedience Ranjit Singh imposed fines designedly fixed 
beyond their ability to pay. Raja Umed Singh of Jaswan succumbed to 
]iis fate, and resigned his dominion to the usurper, receiving njagir of 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. Datarpur fell soon afterwards* In 1818 Gobind 
(/hand, Raja of Datarpur, died, and his son was held in durance until 
he consented to yield tip his territory, taking in exchange ajapir grant. 

Such portions of the district as remained unalienated to jagirdars 
formed part of the Jnllundur jurisdiction, and were governed by -depu- 
ties of the JuUundur Governors. The portion so governed, however, 
was comparatively small. In the hills and the Jaswan Diin almost 
the whole country was assigned to japirdars, the principal of whom 
were the deposed Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur, the Sodhis of Anand- 
pur, and Bedi Bikrama Singh, whose head-quarters were at Una. Below 
tlie Siwalik hills, Hajipur and Mukerinn, with a large tract of the sar« 
rounding country, were held by Sher Singh (afterwards Maharaja), and 
were governed by Sardar Lehna Singh Mnjithia as his agent. The 
country round Dasiiya was given to Shahzada Tara Singh, a sapposi- 
tious son of Ranjit Singh. Besides these, many villages in the plains 
were held by the descendants of the original Sikh adventurers who 
had first divided the country. These men were gradually shorn of 
many of their acquisitions by Ranjit Singh, and eventually only held 
small portions of their original poc^sessious. 

23. The district was annexed by the British Government with 

the rest of the Jullundur Do&b at the close of 
^^^AcqttUitlon by the Su^- ^j^^ gjj^,^ ^^^^ jj^ j^ Lawrence commenced 

work as the first Commissioner of the Trans- 
Sutlej States in March 1846, and for two years the division was adminis- 
tered by him in direct correspondence with the supreme Government 
In 1848, the Commissioner was made subordinate to the Resident at 
Lahore^ and in 1849, when the rest of the Punjab was annexed, the 
administration was placed on the same footing as that of other Com- 
missionerships under the Board of Administration. 

The hill chiefs were disappointed to find when our rule began that 
they did not get back the possessions which they had originally held 
before Ranjit Singh laid his heavy hand on them; and when in 1848« 
the second Sikh war began, the Rajas of Jaswan and Dat&rpur, with the 
Raja of Kiugrn, raised the standard of revolt. Mn J. Lawrenoey 
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vfho faappeiied to be at PntliAnkot at the iimo, rapidly swept down the 
Ddu wiUi 600 men and four ^nns. The Baja of Dat&rpur was made 
prisoner without a hlow. Tiie Jnswnn B&ja offered resistance, and his 
two positions at Anih and Akhrot were attacked to^^ether and carried 
witji some h'ttle loss. The nijus were deported, their palf^ces razed, 
Sdxd their possessions and jagira couEscated. 

Bedi Bikrama £iugh of Una also joined the insur«:ents and march- 
ed towardp Hoslii&rpur. He had linlted at Maili, eig^ht nvilea from 
that placci ^ lien he heard of the defeat of the Baja of Jaswan, and 
jounediately fled to the Sikh camp of Sher Singh. His possessions 
wer^ coiifiscated^ and at the end of the war he gave himself np and 
was allowed to reside at Amrit^r, 

24. The Mutiny did not much affect the district. Some native 
-. ^ troops were quartered at Hoshidrpur, and the 

" *°^' Deputy Couunissionery Colonel Abhott^ pro- 

ceeded to strengthen the tuh>il| and remove into its enclosure two guns 
from the lines of the native troop of Horse Artillery, where they were 
iu dangerous proximity to the 83rd Native Infantry. Tiie Post Office 
was removed from cantonments to the civil lines, and a system of night 
patrolling was organized by the Deputy Commissioner with his two 
Assistants, Lieutenants W. Paske and F. «r. Millar. The station was 
guarded by about 8U0 men of the Alhuwalia, Bajauri, Mi^ndi and Ta- 
wdna troops^ by new levies, and by part of the Sherdil battalion of 
Police. On the 23rd May 1857, the prisoners were removed into the 
Bajwfira Fort, which was adapted to answer the use of jail and fortress, 
and garrisoned by Police instead of by tlie usual guard of the 33rd 
Native Infantry. A conspiracy was discovered amongst the prisoners, 
and the five ring-leaders were executed. The only disturbances iu the 
district were caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, who spread 
exaggerated reports of the panic at that station, and by the rapid march 
of a party of the Jullundiir mt^ineers who walked ISO miles in 54 
hours, and escaped along the hills across the Su^ej before notice had 
reached the head-quarters of the district. 

The internal administration was continued as npual ; the people 
of the district subscribed one lac of rupees towards the 6 ))er cent, 
loan ; and the town of Hoshiarpur was illuminated x>n receipt x>f the 
news of the capture of Delhi. 

^5. As far ^ I know there is no special reference to this district 
Antiquitiei ^^ *^® reports of the Archaeological Survey ; nor 

is there much to note in the way of antiquities. 
The temples of Chintpurni, Pir Nigah and Naina Devi are doubtless 
very ancient. The last named is just across the border of the district 
in Kahliir territory. An old Muliammadan bridge, which was altered 
and repaired about 25 years ago, crosses the Bein stream near Tanda. 
At Klinnpur, near Hosliiarpur, is the supposed tomb of the famous 
Adina Beg. When the tlidna building (now abandoned) was being 
constructed at Dholbaha soon after annexation, some large bricks 
(14^ x^ xH), and some old Buddhist images were discovered. 
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The piotnreaqne garden of Amb, which contains some cypress 
trees of great age and beauty, is said to have been laid ont by the 
Baja of Jaswan eleven generations ago. 

There are also the ruins of numerous fortfi, notably at Malot, 
Dasiiya, Talwara, Frithipur and Zaiinra ; the fort at Dasiiya is men- 
tioned in the Ain Akbari ; that of Malot is also said to be ancient 
and is the reputed birthplace of the Emperor Akbar. 

At Jaijon in the Garhshankar tahsil are to be found the ruins of 
the former residences of the hill rajas. At Kajpura also, not far from 
Amb| is an old fort and palace combined of the Jaswal Rijas. The 
fort was dismantled in the beginning of British rnle, but the buildings 
have now been given back to the present representative of the Jasw&l 
family. 



C . — Administeativb. 

AaministntiTe divi- 26. The Aiu Akbari mentions 60 mahU 

tiont prior to English as being in the Sarkar of ^' Bist Jullundur.*' Of 
'"^®* these the following 27 appear to belong to the 

Hoshiarpur district :^* 

(1.) Patti Dalunfit (probably Patti in the south of the Hoshiarpur 

tCLhstt). 

(2.) Blmnga. Between Hariana and Oarhdiw&la. 

(3.) Bsjwfira. Near Hoshiarpur. 

(4.) Baroh. In iahiil Una. 

(5.) Palakwdh. In to/i«// Una. 

(6.) Basdli and Kata. In taliM Una. 

(7.) Tatarpur. (? Dat&rpur). In tcAsll Das&ya. 

(8.) Chaurfisi. Evidently Sh&m Chanrdsi in Hoshi&rpur. 

(9.) Jaswan. In tahBU Una. 

(10.) Chantir. In Dasiiya. 

(11.) Hijipur. Sariana. In Dasiiya. 

(12.) Dasiiya. In Dasiiya. 

(13.) Dadidl. In Dasiiya. 

(14.) D& la. In taliM Hoshiarpur. There is also a Dada in tahsil 
Garhshankar. 

(15.) B&nkar Banot. Evidently Qarhshankar, there being a number 
of villages near the town inhabited by Bhanot R4jputs ; 
and Bhanot Brahmins are also the Parohits of the (Garh- 
shankar Rajputs. 

(16.) Kothi. Possibly Kothi in Garhshankar. 

(17.) Gardamwala. Garhdiwala in Hoshiarpur. 

(18.) Kotla. There are three or four Kotlas in the district. 
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fIS.) Eliion Eliera. Perhaps Gatinn in ialuka Dangoh. The 
caste of tlie people is entered as Jaawal. 

(20.) Oan^ot. A village on the border of the district in the Cliint- 
pnrni ran/je. 

(21.) Ehera. In tahsil Garhshankar. 

(22.) Lai Siughi. Close to Una. 

(23.) Mi4ni Toria. Possibly Miaiii in the Dasiiya iahsU. 

(24.) M&nasw&l. In Garhshankar. 

(25.) Malot. In Hoshiarpur. 

(26.) Nakroh. In Una. 

(27.) Haritna and Akharabad. In Hoshi&rpnr. 
It is of course impossible now to say what were the limits of each 
of the several tnaiU. 

27. The district as first constituted consisted of five iahsiU. 

That of Mukerian occnpied the northern corner 

First eonstitntion of of the district, including the northern end of the 

?„t«f "i" n:^"?n ^'1^ Siwalikrnnffe. HarlAna and Hoshiirpur^tretclied 

boundariei. from the Uhmtpnrni rnn^e to the Jnllnndur 

boundary ; and Una and Garhshankar divided 
the southern portion of the district, the watershed of the Siw&liks 
forminj2^ the boundary between them. Tbe district boundaries have 
been very little interfered with since the annexatioUi except by the 
addition of ialuka Jandbari (para. 2). 

In 1861 the Hariana tahM was reduced, and its western portion, 
comprising^ the Tanda police jurisdiction, was made over to the 
Mukerian pargana, the head-quarters of which were transferred to 
Dasiiya. The hill portions, to the east of the watershed of the 
Siwiliks, of tahiiU Hariana and Hoshiarpur, were transferred to Una, 
and the remainder of the Hari&na tahM was joined to Hoshiarpur, 
which on the other hand parted with its southern portion, consisting^ 
of the Mahlpnr thana to Garhshankar. 

28. The ialuka of Bhunj^a, half way between the towns of 

Haridna and Garhdiwala, consists of a group of 
Araignment and re- 20 villages owned by the Raja of Kapurtliala, 

l"?/™« N.ti^ sUull! "I'o »"»• the same P<»^e" •'«'«» «•.''« the rest of 
Creation of large yo^iVt. his territory. Soon after annexation the tract 

was assigrned inyo^tr io Kan war Suchet Singh, 
younnrer brother of the then Rdja, and for a short time it came under 
British rule, enjoying during that time the advantage of a settlement on 
British principles. Afterwards Kanwar Suchet Singh obtained a cash 
allowance, and the ialuka reverted to the Kapurthala State. 

The majority of jagirs in this district are comparatively small ; 
further mention will be made regarding some of them in the notice of 
the leading families. It is only necessary to notice here that in 1877 
the Government restored to Mi&n Rngndth Singh, Jaswal, the jagir 
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ef ilie 81 yillfl^ei iield origiuail^ by iiifl great gmndratlier, fi&ja Umed 
Ningli, in tlie Uoa DdiK 



Lirt of Deputy Com- *••. T'>o following officers hftve lield charge 

niMioners sinee anneza- of tbe district as Deputy Commissioner since the 
^^^' annexation. The names of those 4re omitted 

who have merely held it as a temporary arrangement :— - 



Vamo of Oflloor. 




Hr. B. y. Cusfc 
Mnjor Snandert Abbott 
Hr. R. P. Jenkini 

„ J. Bk'keUs 
Hnjor Saunden Abbott 
^V. D. Sitnaon 
Hnjor Bnlpli Young 
Colonel W. B. Elliott 
Hajor A. Xi» Buak 
Ur. H. B. Perkina 

M Left] 16 Sauiiderf 

n F. E. Hoove 
GUptaiti O. Oocdon Yonng 
Hr. W. Coldttreain 
Major 0. HoNeile 
iir. W. Coldatmam 

„ F. D'O. Bulluok 



i> 



W. Coldeireftin 
O. A. Boe. 



• •• 


25t1i 


• .. 


6th 


•t« 


27 th 


••• 


10th 


••• 


lOth 


• •• 


24th 


• •• 


8th 


••• 


9th 


«.. 


16th 


t.* 


28th 


••• 


19th 


••• 


8rd 


.*. 


7th 


f«» 


28th 


• a. 


11th 


• *• 


13th 


• •• 


Uth 


• f. 


7ih 



April 1846 
Nor. 1849 
Oct 1864 
Julj 1865 
Marah 1866 
April 1858 
Harch 1859 
Ha J 1864 
Feb. 1866 
April 1866 
Harah 18T1 
Hay 1871 
Harch 1873 
Feb. 1876 
Haroh 1h79 
Deo. 1879 
April 1880 
Deo. 1880 
June 1882 



••• 
••• 
••• 



t«» 



!•• 



• •. 



• •• 



To 



26rh Not. 1849. 

6th Oct. 1864. 
27th July 1866. 
lOth Hareh 1866. 
10th April 1858. 
24lh Haroh 1869. 

8th Hi^ 1864. 

9th Feb. 1866. 
10th April 1366. 
16th Haroh 1871. 

8th May 1871. 

3vd Haroh 1873. 

6th Fab. 1876. 
28th Har«h 1879. 
11th Deo. 1879. 

6th April 1880. 
14ih Deo. 1880. 
26<h AprU 1889. 



Thus Major Sannders Abbott was in charge for seven years. Major 
Balph Young and Mr. Perkins for five years each, Mr. Coldstream for 
four and a half years, Mr. Cost for three and a half, and Captain Gordon 
YoBng for three years. 

OHAPTgB in.— The People. 

A. — Statistical. 

80. The following statistics are taken from the Census Returns of 

Diatribuiion, inartaM 1^81« The area of the district in these returns is 

•Jid 4amaia ai pop)«l»*> ^lightly less than that given in paragraph 2 of this 

^^°« report, 3nd the number of villages, 2fi9&, refers 

40 iliose inhabite<l only ;^^ 
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MXM. 
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VillofM ... 
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■.«... 
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14S.M» 
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88.U7 
7,«18 


166,979 
18.206 


887,406 
78,978 


441,188 
80,884 


886,946 
84^600 


880 


Totol ... 


1,180 


S.093 


46.576' 


806,186 


901,881 


481,626 


419,866 


418 
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Tlie villnges nnd towns chwaified according to population are as 
follows :^ 



L«i« tban 200 in« 
hubiUDti. 



791 



200 


600 


1,000 
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8,000 
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to 


to 


to 


!<> 


to 
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1,000 


2,000 


8,000 


6,000 


10,000 


761 


875 


112 


20 
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6 



Over 
10,000 



The decrease of population as compared with the Census Returns of 
1868 will be apparent below : — 



Total of both a«K6i. 


IfalM. 


Vomaloa. 


Decreaao per millo of 
formor population- 


1868. 


1881. 


Door^MO. 


1868. 


1881. 


Doeioaao. 


1868. 


1881 


Dooraaao 

• 


Both 

•BOKM. 

89 


¥al«f. 


Femala^ 


997,6M 


901,881 


se,si8 


808,744 


481,696 


98.818 


433,996 


419.866 


14^100 


44 


89 



The returns of tlie Censns of 1855 showed the total population as 
845^354 ; the population then was probably somewhat nnder-estimated| 
but it may nevertheless be inferred that the population increased gra- 
dually in the first 20 years of British rule, and it is only of late that, 
owing to destruction of land by chohs^ and a few years of scavoity and 
high prices, some of the residents of tlie district, finding the struggle 
for existence hard, have emigrated. The detail by tafufU o( the exist- 
ing population is as follows :^ 





Males. 


Famalaa. 


Total. 


d • 

.s • 


No. ov riaaova van 

IQUAVa MILS. 


Tahon. 


or total. 
aroa 


Ofonltirated 
Moa. 


HoflliiArpar •.. 

Dnalijft 

IJitft 

Garliahankar 


127,101 
117,947 
109,208 
127,276 


112,885 

100,697 

98,883 

107,890 


239.486 
218.644 
208,086 
286,165 


478 
884 
867 
461 


601 

670 
240 
621 


1,009 
696 
744 
856 


Total 


481,526 


419 865 


901.881 


2 18U 


418 


816 



Birtlii and d«atha. 



31. The Civil Surgeon has supplied the 
following vital statistics : — 

BlRTHfl. 



Tbab. 


No. ov BiBvai BieimaBBB. 


Hatso ov BiBsxa bbb 1,000 ov torvuxiom. 




Malea. 


Femaloa. 


Total. 


Malta. 


YomaloB. 


Total 


1880 
1881 
1882 


14,270 
21,161 
18,000 


12.571 
19,054 
16,212 


26,841 
40,215 
84^212 


28 
42 
87 


29 
44 

89 


29 
43 

88 


• •• 

18 
14 
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DlATHi. 



Ybab. 


KUMBBB OV DllfSS BlfilmBSV. 


Batio ov Dbatbi pbb 1,000 ov 

POPOLATIOV. 


MftlM. 


VemalM. 


Total. 


MaIm. 


FttlBAlM. 


ToIbL 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


18,829 
17,938 
]4,*i43 
15,112 
11,782 


17.200 
14,674 
12.265 
13,714 
10,338 


36.029 
82 612 
26.508 
28.826 
22.120 


37 
36 
28 

30 
23 


40 
34 
28 
32 
24 


38 
35 
28 
81 
24 



No figures of births are obtainable for the whole district prior 
to 1880. The ratios are ealcalated in the Census of 1868 down-to 
1881 ; for 1882 they are calculated from the last Censiis. 



Age, aex, and eiTil oon- 
ditioD. 

last Census : — 



82. The following^ table gives the number 
of persons married| single or widowed, at the 



Dbtaxl. 


Bura&B. 


Maebxbb. 


WlDOWBD. 


ToTAfc. 


Ifftlet. 


FemalM 


MaIm. 


PamalM. 


MalM. 


rOIDBlM 


MbIm. 


FmdbImI Total. 


VlikgeB 

Towna .^ 


220.040 
18,404 

288,684 


116.278 
9,368 

124^16 


194^^7 
17.479 

212,016 


206,866 
18.610 

226,968 


27,686 
8.391 


61.610 
6.7S1 


442,162 
89.864 

481,626 


886.246 
3^609 

419,866 


887,4Aa 
78,978 


Total ... 


80^976 


68.311 


901^1 



Details of same figures acoorJi ig to age are given below :~^ 
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Dnin, 


• 

i 


1 


a 


• 

1 
1 


■ 

1 


fti 


1 

a 


1 
1 


1 

a 


£ 


Binflo ... 
MATriM ••• ••. 
Widotrod 


116,161 

2.062 

43 


99.818 

6.989 

102 


61,278 

10,916 

264 


21,898 

26^000 

470 


16.917 

18,089 

669 


8080 

81,732 

977 


14.767 

28.316 

1,047 


392 

84,847 
1,771 


0,773 

81.127 

8,001 


122 

85.810 

3,108 




80-80 


40-48 


60-69 


60 Bad apwardp. 


TOYAL. 


DBTAIft. 


i 

a 


»« 


1 

a 


^ 


i 

-a 


i 

I 


• 
I 

a 


»M 


1 

a 


1 


SincU 

M»rri«d ... 
Widowed 


9,208 

62.896 

6,218 


126 
48.266 
10,116 


4,961 

86,409 

6,887 


78 
26,766 
16.348 


8,112 

21.618 

6.420 


66 
10.66'> 
16^487 


2,372 

16.761 

0,107 


88 

8,917 
20.938 


288.634 

218.016 

a0.97J 


124.646 

226,966 

68,341 
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InflrmitiPt. 

lepers :— 



83. The following tnbles show Uie nnniber 
of persons insane, blind, deaf and dumb, and 



Ihsavb. 



Dbtail. 


Hiada 


Sikh. 


Jain. 




Total. 


Mules 
Feuiiiles 


••• 
•• • 

••• 


149 

71 


7 

4 




58 
36 


214 
111 


ToUl 


220 


11 




94 


325 



Blikd. 



MnlM ••• 
FeiniilfS ••• 


1.436 
1,549 


173 
135 


8 

4 


762 
764 


2,374 
2.452 


Total 


2.985 


308 


7 


1,526 


4.826 









Delw A5D Dumb. 






Males 
Females 


••• 

••• 

••• 


606 
371 


31 

18 


5 
1 


194 
130 


836 
520 


Total 


977 


49 


6 


324 


1.356 



LSFKBS. 



Mnles ••• 
Females ... 


28i 
67 


21 

4 


1 

••• 


139 
25 


445 
96 


Total 


851 


25 


1 


164 


541 



Stilt iiticiil nnd local dis- 
tribution of religions. 



B. — Rrugions. 

34. The followino^ statement shows the 
number of persons of ench rehVion : — 



Dbtail. 


Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Z<>roaa« 
trian. 


Husalm4n. 


Chris- 
tian. 


Tillages 

Total 

Proportion of ererj 
10,000 of population... 


516,021 
560,185 

6,104 


56.266 
59,784 

663 


289 
1,119 

12 


2 

••• 


254,796 
290,193 

3,219 


36 
98 

1 

• 
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Tbiis tliree-'firths of the total popalation profess the Hiadn religion, 
ftnd only n little oyer three-tentha the Miilmmmaduu. Nearly the 
\\'hole of the residents of the'hilU are Hiudus, except the GujarSy 
many of whom are Muliammadans; and as a great part of the Jats, 
and all the Saiais and Mahtons are also Hindus or SikliBi iiluham- 
madans are likewise in the minority in the plains. 

The foUowinc: fit^ures show the number of the three main rehViona 
in each tahsU : — 



■^ ' ^ ■■ ^^^ 


Tiihtll. 






Hindu. 


SikU. 


Mutalmin. 


Hosh:4rpnr 


••fl 


•*. 




117,831 


16,199 


104,941 


]>ai6j« ... 


•.• 


•*• 




106,067 


9.148 


104,086 


Unft ••• 


••• 


••• 




174,818 


9397 


28,846 


Qurhsliiinkmr 


.•• 


••• 
Total 




162,979 


24646^ 


67,881 




660,186 


69.784 


290,198 



The preponderance of Hindus in the hill iahsti of UnA is apparent. 
The only tahsU where Hindus and Muhammadans are nearly equal is 
that of Dasdya* Here it may lie said g^euerally that in. all the north 
portion, that is in the hills and in the plains borderin^r the Kangra 
district, the people are Hindus. Along the rirer and in the centre of 
tlie taluU Musalmins are in the majority ; while in the south-east they 
are pretty equally divided. In the Hoshisrpur taluil the villages 
along the hills (Kandi) are inhabited by Hindu Rajputs, BrahminS| 
And Alubammadan Oujars, Next there is a line of Mnsalman Pathin 
villages, and in the rest of the tract Hindus and Musalmaus are ptetty 
well amalgamated. In Garhshankar the Kandi villages are inhabited 
by the same religions as the Hoshiarpur Kandi. The narthern part 
of the plains is nearly all Jat Sikh or Mahton Hindu. In the centre 
Mnsalmins and in the south Hindns are in the majority. The river 
villages are nearly all occupied by Musalmans, 

35. There is a Christian Mission at Hoshi&rpnr, a branch of the 

• ut^ American Presbyterian Mission of Lndhiana 

Chrktito MUsloa* commenced in 1 867 by the Reverend Guru Das 

Moitra ; he was succeeded in 1868 by the lleverend R. C. Ghatterjee, who 
has continned the work ever since. The Mission carries on its ^ork 
almost entirely by preaching and distribution of religious books. 
The only educational work attempted is a girls' school in the town of 
Hoshiirpur, presided over by Mr. Ghatterjee's daughter. This is 
attended by Hindu girls of the npper classes, who are taught up to 
the lower primary standard of the Government scheme. There are 
at present 56 girls on the roll. 
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The Cbristiflrns under the Minion nre dietribofed s» follows: 



Hoshiftrpnr ... ... 


••• 


••• 


... 81 


6bc>rew4hii ••• ••• 


••• 


*•• 


i.. 88 


GarhdiwiU ».. ••• 


••t 


««t 


••• 5 


Mail! and its ne!glibourhood 


*•• 


•#• 


... 10 
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Ghorew&hft is a finb^station of Hoshi&rptir, wliere the Christians nre 
mostly converts from IsUm, beino^ R&jputs of the Nfiru subdivision* 
There is a chnrch add l-esident pastor at this pldce* 

The Missionary staflF comprises— 

At Hoshiarpnry besides the missionary Mr. Chatterjee and hie 
dnn<(hter the superintendent of the girls' school, 6 catechists, 1 eolpor^ 
teur, and 1 bible woman. At Ghorewaha, 1 minister and 1 catf^chist. 
The nuifiber of eonvefts baptieed during the last 15 years exceeded one 
hundred ; of tliese some have left the district and a few have returued 
to thcflr original religions, the present nnmber beings as shown 
abovey 79. 

d6. The great majority of the MusalnWtns 
of the district belong to the Sunui sect, ae 
will be apparent from the following table :-^ 



Muialmliii 
■eeu. 



ind their 



Detail. 


fiunnis. 


Sbiahs. 


Wahabif. 


Oifa^fe. Md 
iiiiepfoified. 


T<ye«l. 


Tillages .«• .1* 
Total 


961,868 

286,488 


828 

908 


Id 


2,611 
2,842 


254,79a 
290,198 



There 



are no statistics to show whether there iiave been many 
recent conversions to Islain^ but I am inclined to think that the 
Muhammadan propaganda is not preached here with great aeal, and 
the converts are very few. Nearly all the Muhammadans are Rljputs, 
Juts, &c., who have embraced the Musalm&n faith within comparatively 
recent times, and they still keep up some of their old Hindu customs; 
among others tbit of keeping a Br&hmin parohU. 

S7. Mr. Coldstream writes in the District Census Report of 1881 1 

''The Hindus are both Vaishnuis and Shaivisi 
HiDdusan tbe rsecu. ^^^ there is a considerable amount of ignorance 

in the popnia)* apprehension of the difl^rence of sect and ritual. 
It is probable that most lUjputs and fianyas follow the worship of 
Shit chiefly, but perhaps tbe Yaishnuis preponderate throughout the 
Vrhole body of Hindus in tlie district 

*' A large proportion of the Hindus are devoted to the Worship of the 
goddess Devi ; particularly are the women addicted to this^ and the people 
of the hilly tracts. The devotees of Devi or Darga are called Shaktak. 
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''The worship of sni Ilia, such as Sakhi Sarwar or Snltan, and oF 
the hero Oa^ci^a, the superstitious cult of the tutelary deities of the 
hills, the SidliSy K&la Bir, Nar Singh, and the Fairies, are perhaps 
more commonly observed by a lart^e proportion of population than 
the ordinary observances of Hinduism. 

'^ Among the better known classes of religienx or devotees, tho 
. Bair&HPig are rather numerous in this district. 

^* There are no less than eight Bair&gi mahatU$ 

whose monasteries are scattered from one end of the district to the 
otiier. The Bairdgis are celibates, but the mahants do not abstain 
entirely from mixing in the world and engaging in secular business. 
Some of the mahants of this district are well educated and even 
learned men^ and have some knowledge of Sanskrit. 

*^ A peculiar Hindu sect which deserves a passing notice, as to 

some extent localized in this district, is that 
^^ **'* of the Dadiipanthias. There are colonies of 

them in at least six villages of this district. They follow the tenets 
and worship of D&dii, who lived at Nirana in Jaipur territory about 
830 years ago. He is regarded as an incarnation of the deity.. 
Sundar D&s and Rajabji aro among the best known of his followers ; 
Sundar D&s compiled a book called Sakya, a compilation of hymns 
and religious composition said to resemble the Sikh granth in its 
doctrine. Dadii seems to have inculcated faith in 'one living and true 
God/ To this day the Dadiipanthias u^e the phra^^e Sat Ram^ the 
true God, as a current phrase expressive of their creed. He forbade 
the worship of idols and did not build temples ; now temples are 
built by his followers who say that they worship in them ^ the book.' 
There has crept into the brotherhood a worldly spirit and they have 
become merchants.''^ This spirit, however, is not countenanced by 
the teaching of their Guru, who appears to have preached ascetism. 
He would take no lands or gifts, but directed his followers to beg 
their bread and worship God. 

<< M&ng kh&o. 

'^ Parmeshwar ki bandagi karo. 

^'Tliey are still nominally a celibate sect, and they appoint chela 
or disciples ; but I find that a large number have broken the rule 
and taken to marriage. Their principal books, besides the granth' 
sakya above mentioned, are the DAdubhani and the Jamnlila; the 
latter oontaius accounts of the guru and his followers.^' 

38. Mr. Coldstream has written so fully regarding village deities 
^M, j^ii J . * ^^^ saints that I cannot do better than con- 
ViUage deities and saints, ^j^^^^ qaotations from his report: "Among 

forms of faith and religious observance which deserve special mention 
for this district is that of the Sultania, or followers of Sakhi Sarwar. 
This is a very curious sect, and it is, as far as I kuow^ confined 

* More Specially grain merchants. 
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to the Punjab. Its adherents are to be found 
*'^"'*' ^ ^' in the phiia portion of tlie district from end 

to end; they are very numerons and are to be found in almost e^ery 
viilagei among all castes of the Hindus^ and principally the lower, 
and amon<; a few of the Muhammadan tribes. They worsln'p the 
sainc Sakhi Sarwar Sultan of Niofaha. This saint's name was Sultan. 
He was originally of Baghdad, and he lived 600 years ago at Shahlcot, 
near Mooltan. His principal shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera 
Ghazi Khdn district. Large bodies of pilgrims visit it every year 
from this and other parts of the Punjab. These bands of pilgrims 
are conducted by professional guides called Bharais. The worship 
of Sakhi Sarwar is very common among the Oujar tribe and among 
others of the less educated classes of tlie Punjab population. Wiiere 
the worshippers are numerous in a village, there is a small shrine 
or temple* erected in the village. It is a small domed building like a 
Hindu tomb {aamddh)^ but may be distinguished by having at each 
corner at the base of the dome a small minaret or dwarf spire. 

•* Among the observances of Sultdnias is the prohibition o{ jhatia, 
or animal food slaughtered by beheading according to the rite of the 
Hindus, vr\\\\e haldl, or animal food slaughtered according to the rite 
of the Musalm&ns, is allowed. Persons of any persuasion may be- 
come Suljinias without abandoning their own religion. The worship 
of Sultan is particularly common among the women of the district ; 
Khatranis and even Brah minis worship him. The commonest form 
of worshipping Sultan is by sleeping upon the ground instead of on 
a bedstead. This is called chauki bharna. This cult of Sakhi Sarwar 
or Sultan is interesting from a scientifio point of view as exhibiting 
nn absorption by Hindus into their domestic religion of some of 
the features of the Muhammadan worship. Another hero, a purely 
Hindu one, much worshipped by the lower classes in this district, is 
the famous Ougga. The Gujars and other of the less advanced tribes 
^ of the Hindus affect his worship, but his 

^^ * devotees are exceedingly numerous in the 

Hoshiarpnr and Kangra hills. Many Rajputs are to be numbered 
among his votsiries. Gug^a was a Rajput hero of the Chuhan clan 
who lived at Garli Dundera near Bindrabau^ in the time of ilai 
Pithora, King of Delhi, about the year 1140 A.D., and he lived some 
time in Bhatinda. There is a stirring legend about his prowess 
and his eventual disappearance in a crevice of the earth, all 
hut the point of his spear which remained above ground. The legend 
goes that before he disappeared he became a Musalman. The snake 
is sacred to Gugga, because he disappeared in tiie earth, and repre- 
sentations of snakes are part of the rude ornamentation of his shrines. 
There is a very celebrated shrine sacred to Gugga in the Kangra 
district called i^hibbo-ka-than. Here the resident priests pret^Mid to 
cure the bites. of snakes^ and patients are cairied to the shrine from 
long distsnices. 

• Called Mdk&m. 

E 
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"A very common form of worship in tlie low hills of Hoshiarpnr 

aad K&ugra is that of Sidha or deities, more 
or less localized. Monier Williams sajs : * The 
Siddhas are semi-divine beings supposed to possess purity, called 
Sadhyas in the earlier mytholoory.' (Mann, I, 22). The principal 
Sidh in these hills is Diwat Sidh in Tatwil villnge, near the south 
boQudary of the Kangra district, but there are a great many others. 
There are 10 or 12 Sidlia or local shrines in the district of more or 
less sanctity. The Sidh worship is said to be a branch of Shiv worship. 
The Sidfta are the focal divinities of the outer Himalayas, and as in the 
case of the altars of Baal their shrines are found on the tops of the 
green hills. 

Besides the Sidh there are certain tutelary deities much worshipped 

other tutelary deities ^" ^''^ '""* especially by women; they are 

Kdla Bir^ fHdr otvgh and the Parian or fjiines ; 
they have no local or particular place of worship, but. are strictly 
domestic deities. Their images are seldom made except when rndely 
stamped on silver-plates worn as charms suspended by a thread round 
the neck or as armlets. For the ceremonial worship of Kdla Bir and 
JSdr 8ingh a black and white goat respectively is kept in the house. 
Tliese tutelary deities are believed to be constantly plaguing mortals 
with every kind of ill. There are certain priests or miuistrants called 
chelaa, who are supposed to know the mind of these deities, to be able to 
explain it to the people, and to perform ceremonies to avert their 
wrath. The chelas are scattered over every few miles of country 
and make a good thing out of the superstitions of the people. Among 

Mian Bibi ^'^^ lower classes of Musalmans, such as Gnjars, 

and perhaps amon«r the women of the vil lucres 
/renerallyi the worship or propitiation of Alidn Bibi is common. Mian 
Blliy the old man and his wives, is represented on silver charms worn on 
the person, as a rude male fiorure attended by two females, one waving 
a chauri over him, the other filling his huka. The worship of Mida Bibi 
is a rude form of superstition very widely spread in the district/' 

39. It will have been apparent from para. 34 that the majority of 

the Sikhs are to be found in iahsil Garhshankar, and this is especially 

g^^. the case in the police jurisdiction of Mahlpur, 

which is almost entirely composed of villages, 
owned by Jat Sikhs, who are, for industry, manly bearing, and general 
prosperity, the best class in the district. In other parts also many 
of the Jats and Sainis are Sikhs, and in tahsil Una most of the Sikhs 
will be found in taluka Jandbari near the town of Anandpur Mdkhowal, 
famous as having been the head-quarters of some of the Sikh Gurds and 
especially of Giiru Govind Singh. Sikhs generally acknowledge that 
their religious adherents are yearly decreasing, for, unlike a poet, a 
Sikh fit non nascituvj and not all Sikh parents will now go to the 
trouble of having their sons initiated. It was different under the Sikh 
rule when there were many worldly (as well as spiritual) advantages 
gained by being a Sikh. 
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Mr. Coldstream writes: ^' Many of the Sikhs of this district are 
loose in their observance and practices as compared with those of other 
parts of tlie country, and do not follow closely the traditions of Giird 
Govind Siu^ ; many are not, as Sikhs would express it, panch kakkeh 
he Sikh^ i.^., they do not follow the rule which makes it obligatory on 
a religious Sikh, a true disciple of Gdru Govind, to wear on his person 
the kes or long lock of uncut hair^ the kard or knife, the karf*eh or iron 
armlet, the kach or short trowsers, and the kangdh or comb. All 
liowever I think wear the kes and kach; the looseness of their 
observance in respect of their religious rules is that they have discarded 
the iron articles kard and karreh. The Sikh Jnts of Mahlpur do not 
practise the common Jot • custom of karewa or re-marriage of 
widows to one of the family. All however have not abandoned 
the practice ; these latter are called Talle or Lower. Among 
*j^. ^ the sects or classes of devotees allied to 

Sikhism that of the Vddits is rather pro- 
minent in this district. Sri Ghand, son of Guru Nauak, founded the 
sect There are four separate dhuan or orders among Uddsis. There 
are three well-known shrines in this district :— - 

'' (a). The shrine of Charn Kaul (lotus tread), near Anandpur, 
shrine of the Baluhasna Uddsia. 

*' (&]• The shrine of Bahidarpur close to Hoshiarpur. 

" (c). That of Chinigh&ti in the outer chain of the Siw&liks. 

'' Both the latter are shrines of Phdl Sahib Udasis. 

^'The other two branches of the sect are— - 

^'Almast Sahib represented at Jagannath. 

*' Gobind Sahib represented at Shikarpiir in Sindh. 
^. , The Nirmala Sadhs also claim a notice 

here. Their nnme signifies ' the stainless.' 
They are a branch of celibate devotees of the Sikh faith. The head- 
quarters of the Nirmalia appear to be in the Patiala State, but they are 
well known and apparently not uncommonly met with throughout the 
Sikh region of the Punjab. 

''There are three well known monasteries o( this sect in this district 
(at Munak, Adamwal and Alampur Kotla), and many smaller ones. 

''The NirmalU practise the Sikh ritual. The Nirmali bddha wear 
the usual ochre clothing of Indian fakirs^ which is not permitted to 
ordinary Sikhs. The yellow colored clothing is said to ensure to the 
wearer greater success in begging. 1 have formed a good opinion of 
the Nirmali Sddhs as well behaved and benevolent in their ideas. They 
have had differences with the Nihangs with regard to their worshipping 
at the great Sikh shrine of Abchalla Naggar in the Dekhan, and they 
are looked upon as uou-conformists by the orthodox Sikhs." 

40. '^ The Bhabras of this district are a very curious class. They 

want special mention, for they are compara- 
BbAbfM. tively numerous in the town of Hoshiarpur, 
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nnd many of the most wealthy and energetic traders here are Bl»^rns, 
They profeBS the Jain or Saraogi faith ; tliey worsliip Parasuath, and 
have a temple built in his honor. They differ, however, from the 
Btrict Jains, and consider themselves as good Hindus. They revere the. 
Brahmins, and some of them, the Khandairwals, wear tlie Br&liminical 
thread and observe other Hindu practices. In respect of birtli the 
Bhabrns are Sudras. They are divided into two sects, Pvjere and 
Dhundifi. Their priests are called Ptg. The Ptyere$ worship in the 
temple and adore the ima<re of Parasnath, revere the Br&hmius, and 
observe other Hindu practices. These observances are not kept by tlie 
Dhundies who do not worship the temple and image of Parasnath, 
thon^h they profess faith in his name. The.Pv// or priest of the Dhundie 
go about with a piece of cloth fastened to their upper Hps to avoid in- 
haling small insects. The Bh&bras avoid drinking and eating in tha 
dark.* Their priests (of both PujereB and Dhundie^) have a broom 
called baidri^ with which they sweep the road before them to avoid tlie 
supposed guilt of killing insects by treading them under foot They 
have a curious prejudice in not deeming it allowable to neel vegetables 
or cut up or prepare them for the pot ; wheu cooked, however, they 
will eat them ; and a Bhahra woman will ask her neighbour to send 
her some vegetables cut and ready for boiling." 

il. There are numberless otiier superstitions common ta an ill- 
SupertUtions. educated people, especially among the people 

of the hills. The evil eye is universally be- 
lieved in. If a Hindu's mare foals in the day tiuie it is niilucky, and 
the mare and foal should be disposed of. It is also. uiiLucky if i^ cow 
give her first calf in Bhddon or a buffiilo in AloffA, while, a child 
born in Katak is considered equally unfortunate. Charms are com- 
monly worn by children of all religions, and a charm hiwg ever the 
gateway of a village is said to cure any disease prevalent among tlie 
cattle that pass under it. 

In agricultural operations there are many old superstitions. The 
land sleeps on certain days in the month, and neithec ploughing nor 
sowing should be begun on one of these days, though apparently there 
is no harm in continuing such an operation if begun on a previous day. 
It is also considered unlucky to plough at all in JetK If land has 
been sown with a rdbi crop, and Beed fails to germinate, or is otherwise 
destroyed, il; should not be reeown ; bat this is not the ease wi^h the 
Ar^arf/ crop^ which may be vesawn as often as required. A capital ae« 
count will be found ia Mr. Purser's Keport of the Montgomery District, 
( Part I, Chapter IV, paragraph 11; of the precautionft aeoessary to 
prevent demons and goblins from making away with the grain wheu it 
lies OUT the threshing floor. The same precautions are required in this 
part of the Punjab. 

One form of superstition common in this part of India is, that it 
is considered unluoky to laentiou tlie names of certain, pbces. before 

* Tbey alwijs straia water through a oloUi befort drinkiog. 
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breokiiiftt. TIiiib Jaijoii iv called Plmllew&li, Talwlira Kaliada, Kliwis- 
piir. Bear Hoilii&rpar, Piplanwaia, Saristhpur, near Sliain, Kasba, and 
BO on. Tlie idea apparenlly is that these places were orio^inalij tiie sites 
of special oppression, audi as the location of Sikh toll-posts, &c., and 
that they thus became nulucky. These are only a few instances of the 
su|)erstitions common among the people. No donht, as each generation 
becomes more enlightened and better edncated| the belief in the old 
superatitious will be gradually lessened. 

-..,..,,.,, 42. The principal fair of the district is 

a«d .hriwi ' " *tat held at Aiiandpur Makhowal at the Ao« 

festival. Tlie principal shrines at this place are 
as follows : — 

(1). Gurudwira Eesgorli, where Gdrd Govind Singh administered 
the paU to his first five disciples making them SinghSf and declaring 
them to be the K/Me€u 

(2). Gurndw&ra Anandpur Sahib, said to be the site of Giini 
Govind Singh's own house. Tliis is tlve shrine par exeellenee of the 
Nihang sect. 

(3). Onrndwara Tegh Bahadar, where the head of the Giirii, 
who was killed at Delhi, was burned by his son, Giird Govind Singh. 

(4). Manji Sahib Eesgarh, where it is said Ajit Singh and 
Jajhar Singh, sons of Govind Singh, u^ed to play. 

(5.) Damdama Sahib, said to be the place where the ceremony 
of installation of Giini Govind Singh took place, and where he used to 
ait at tlie Bola and receive ofierings and worship. 

(6.) Manji Sahib Tikka. This is the place where most of the 
offerings to the Sodhis are made. It is said that Gnlab Rai, second 
cousin of Qiird Govind Singh, and brother of the ancestor of the 
Sodhis, used to ait here as representative of the Giini when the latter 
was absent from Anandpnr, and here the present head of the Sodhis 
aits in State to receive worship and accept offerings. 

(7.) Holgarh. 

(8.) Gdrudwira Mai J{ta. 

Both these shrines are in the village of Agampur, adjoining 
Anandpnr. The former is supposed to be at the spot where the Giirii 
nsed to play Hola, and the latter is sacred to the memory of the Guru's 
wife^ 114i Jito. 

(9.) Lohgarh Sahib. This is also not in Anandpnr, but on the 
further bank df the branch of the Sutlej, called the Himaiyati, which 
flows past tlie town on the south. 

The first two Giirndwaras are the special places where most young 
men ate initiated into the Sikh religion. Offerings are presented at 
each of the shrines and taken by the attendants. By far the lnr<;est 
offerings are made at the Manji Sahib Tikka, and each of the Sodhis 
has a representative present to note the amount of each offering i the 
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total is eventually divided, after setting aside a special allowance for 
the T'ikka or BaH Sarkar as he is called. Each Sodhi, howefer, gets 
separate dues from his disciples at his own residence. 

The Holi fair at Anandpur lasts two days, and on the afternoon 
of the second day the devotees of the various shrines bring out from 
each its particular standard, which they carry with sino^ing and music 
to the neicrhboutinof choh. The 8i<;ht, when all the standards have been 
collected, is interesting and picturesque. The processions of priests 
and worshippers clustering round their respective standards move 
slowlj about accepting offerings and bestowing blessings on the people. 
The dark standard of the Anandpur Giirudwara, accompanied by 
Nihangs clad in dark blue clothes and conical liead-dresses encircled 
with steel quoits, is specially worthy of notice. Many of the Nihangs 
are mounted and rush wildly about frantically gesticnlating and shout- 
ing and bearing themselves as if engaged in defending their standard 
against a foe. Now and then a deep-toned chant rises from one of 
the groups, singing, the praises of their Giiru. The Sodhis come out 
on their elephants and caparisoned horses and move through the crowds, 
and the Ban barkar on an elephant, with ciauri waving over his head, 
receives the obeisance of the people and accepts offerings. The people 
collected on this occasion number some 30,000. Towards evening the 
standards move slowly towards the town and are carried back as if in 
triumph to their respective shrines; and at sunset the crowds melt 
away, and many of the worshippers move homewards. 

This fair has always been considered of some political importance, 
owing to the presence of many fanatical Nihangs. On one oceasion, 
in 1864, a missionary of the Ludhiani Mission was killed by a Sikh 
fanatic, and it is always considered expedient to depute a magistrate 
of experience and the District Superintendent of Police with a strong 
police guard to be on the spot. Taking place as it does at the Holi 
festival there is a good deal of rough horse play and much singing of 
obscene songs. 

Immediately preceding this fair large numbers of persons, some 
20,000 or 30,000, visit the shrines at Kiratpur^ distant six miles from 
Anandpur, and proceed thence to Anandpur. 

The shrines at Eiratpur are — 

(].) Baba Gurditta Sahib, sacred to Gnrditta, son of Hargovind 
and father of Ear Bai, the sixth and seventh Giiriis. This shrine is 
situated on the crest of an isolated eminence and reached by a broad 
flight of steps and handsome paved approach. The buildings above, 
vi>., the temple, tank, and pavement were built by Sard&r Bhiip Singh 
of Riipar, and the flight of steps by a M&haraja of i:'ati^l4. The view, 
from the temple over the plain watered by the Sutlej is very fine. 
It is said that Baba Gurditta used to practise archery from this 
eminence. 

(2.) Takht Guru Ear Rai, sacred to the seventh Gdni, who was 
born and died at Kiratpur. Eis son Ear Kishn was also born here. 
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(3.) Manji Sahib marks the spot whence B&ba Garditta is said 
to Iiave discharged an arrow wliich fell in the plain below at a place 
called Patalpuri, loner used as a burning grouud for the Sodhis. 

(4.) Ehaiijrih Badhan Sli4h. Badhan Shdh, a Muhammadan, was 
a ^reat friend of Baba Giirditta^ and the latter is said to have ordered 
all Sikhs, who came to worship, to paj their respects at the tomb of his 
friend before comincr to him. 

The fair at Eiratpur is more respectably conducted than that at 
An and pur. Considerable offerings, both of cash and sweetmeats, are 
made at the shrine of Baba Gurditta. The food is distributed to all Sikhs 
preftent, and the cash appropriated by two principal families of Sodhis, 
the Bari Sarkar takinor half. The attendants of the shrine are allotted 
a lump sum by the Sodhis for its maintenance. 

The other principal fairs are held at the following places : — 

TahsU Una, — (1.) Ghintpurni. Three fairs are held here, the first 
in Chet attended by about 1 0,000 persons ; the second in 8&wan when 
40,000 are present; and the tiiird in Assii attended by the same number. 
The shrine, that of a Devi, is very celebrated. The offerings, said to 
amount to some Hs. 10,000, are taken by the Pujaris or hereditary atten- 
dants who are divided into rosters, all having their turn of the profits. 

(2.) Fir Nigah. This shrine is situated in Basoli, about five 
miles from Una. A cavern hewn out of the solid rock is said to be 
the iiandiwork of some Pandas, but has now been appropriated by 
the Muhammadans. A fair is held every Thursday in Jeth^ when 
about 6,000 persons attend on each occasion, and many bring cattle 
to be cured of diseases. The offerings amount to about Rs. 1,000 ; 
some of this is expended on repairs to the tank^ and the road leading 
to the shrine, the remainder being taken by the Pujdria. 

f 3.) Panjg&tra. At Babhaur on the Sutlej. This fair, held on 
the 1st ^at<({M, is a purely religious festival. About 10,000 people 
collect and bathe in the river. The name is from five stones said to 
have been used by the sons of the P&ndas in the game of Panch 
Satdra, while their fathers served a period of asceticism. Bramawati, 
as this part of the Sutlej is called, is considered very sacred, and it 
is said that in Sambat 1947, when the Ganges will lose its sacred 
character, except at Hardw&r, and other special places, this place will 
be more frequented. 

(4.) Mairi near Amb. Dera Giirii Barbhag Singh. One fair is 
held here at the ^o/t, attended by 15,000 persons, principally Sikhs 
of this Doab and from the Manjha and Malwa ; and another fair at 
the Baisdkhi, attended by half the above number, principally residents 
of the Kangra district. The offerings are said to amount to 
Rs. 4,000, and are taken by the Guru of Kartirpur. The Bolt fair 
here is looked upon as the most respectable in the district. 

(5.) Dharmsal. An old Thdkardxodra, Fairs in Baisdkh, Astd 
and the Boli, attended principally by disciples of the mahant. The 
present mahanty Thakar Das, is noted for his hospitality. 
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(6.) Sidh Bsidhinana. Fairs held every Sunday in Jeth mid HAr. 
About 500 people attend, except on the last Sunday^ when they 
ninster 1,000 or 2,000, principally women. 

(7.) Anibota. Fair in HaUdkh in a large gtove called Shib&n" 
ki'lfdri, attended by about 1,000 people. No particular offerings. 

(8.) Jatoli Haroli. About 5,000 people collect in Bhadon in 
honor of a Gugcra Pir. Tiie offerings, about Rs. 150, are taken 
l)artly by the Gusain and partly by the villnge proprietors. 

(9.) Bhadar Kali. Fuira held in Chei and Aaitiy mainly attended 
by Khatris. 

Talml Ho»hfdrpnr,^{\.) B&jni Devi. The shrine of tite goddess 
of smnll-pox. A fair is held erery Tuesday in Chet^ and attended by 
some 20,000 people altogether, residents of the north of the Sutlej. 
Offerings about Ks. 200. 

(2.) Shah Niir Jamil. A shrine in the Siw&liks, on the' 
Dlmnnsala Road. Two fairs are held in Chetp the first for men, the 
second for women. Abont 20,000 people attend. Offerings about 
lis. 600. 

(8.) Sihri. Fair lield in the Holi at the Thaiardwdra in the 
villnge, attended by about 20,000 persons. This fair is said to 
be as rough and obscene as that at Anandpur. Offerings Bs. 200. 

(4.) Bahadnrpur Dera. At Baliadarpnr, near Hoshiirpur, on the 
Isi Baisdkh, Some 9,000 people attend. Offerings Rs. 100. 

(5.) Garlidiwala. Fairs at a Devils temple in Chet and Aasti. 
Frequented by large numbers of people in Chei and Aaati on their 
return from Dharmpur Devi. 

(6.J R&mtatwali. Fair at Jannmashtmi in Bhadon, principally 
attended by disciples of the mahant^ about 4,000 in number. Offer- 
ings Rs. 5(^0, but the mahant is hospitable. The T'hakardiodra 
is a fine stone building at the foot of the Siwalik range. 

(7.) Bohan. Shrine of Baba Farid Shakarganj. Fair in Hdr^ 
20,000 people attend. Offerings about Rs. 100. 

TaliHl Garhshankar, — (1.) Garhshnnkar. Roshni Maulvi Sahib. 
Some 15,000 people collect at a Khdnkdh in Afdgh. 

(2.) Pnchnangal. A tank and temple sacred to Bdba Kald. 
Fair at Baisdkhi. About 5,000 people attend. 

(3.) Achalpur. Abont 8,000 people collect at a Sidh's shrine in 
AJaffar, The attendant of the shrine takes the few offerings. 

TahsU Dastit/a, — (1.) Dharmpur Devi. A celebrated shrine in the 
Siwalik hillfl, attended by some 15,000 people in Chet and Assii, 
The offerings are taken by the village proprietors who are also the 
Fujdfu. 

(2.) Knmahi Devi. At Bah Nangal in the Siwilik hills. 
Fair at Ashluii in Chet, About 4,000 persons present. 
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(3.) Jlianrri IdUn 8linti. Some 1'0,0C0 pi^rsotis, hofli Hindus nnd 
Mtisuhn&nSy nttend at t^is fiftr held in Jeth. Tlie grnin offerinorg nfe 
distribaied to the fakirs, and the cash kept by the giiardiuu of the 
shrine. 

(4.) Jaja. Fair at the Miiharram, attended by 4,000 people. 

(5 ) Avapnr. Fair in honor of Fnkhi Sarwar, attended in 
Phagan by the persons vtho also go to tlie shrine of Pir Nigdh, 

(6.) Kanshera Ferry ... > 

(7.) Bhetan Ferry .,. ) p.^,>9 ^^ i,eld at nil 

(8.) Mukerian ... S theBe places at the 

(9.) Bariaiia ... \ iBuwittAi festival. 

(10.) Bodal (Garna Saliib) 



%•• 



Other sacred places of note, where, hotrever, there ate no 
special fairs, are the following :«^ 

(1.) A fine stone built Tluxkardwdra at Datarpnr in tahdl Dnsuva. 
The present mahuui, Hari Dasy is much respected for his hospitality 
and good deeds. 

(2.) A Thakardtodra at Hajipnr, also in tahs/l Dasnya, presided 
oyer by mahant Ragbir Das. 

(3.) A Dharmsdla at Dafar^ in talail Hoshiirpur. Tlio present 
maharU is much respected. 

(4.) A Dharnudla at Tdtomazara in tahstt Garhshankar. The 
mahant of this place also is Tery well thought of. 



C. — Social LiFb. 

48. The villages in the plains are mucii the same aa those in 

_ .„ > ^ , other parts of tlie plains of the Punj&b. 

luSto^ "^^ T»'e l.o«es are flat Wed and made of mud, 

all bein^ collected together in one place; 
their fronts are built facing inwards, and the backs of the outermost 
liouses form as it were the outer village wall. The entrances into a 
village are few and narrowy and as the land immediately round the 
village site is usually well manured and valuable, the approaohea 
are hemmed in with thorn hedges to prevent cattle damaging the 
crops. One or two big trees, as the Pipal or Bor^ are generally found 
near the village, under which the elders assemble to discuss matters 
of village iniportanoe. Almost all the houses are built on the same 
principle. There is a court-yard in whicli the cattle are kept, at one 
aide of which is the dwelling house. In front of the house is 4 
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verandah called aabdty ibe house iUelf hemg called kotha. Inside the 
kotha will be found two or three kothiB or mud receptacles for grain, 
a Itnsket (petdra) for clothes, aud a number of earthenware pots for 
keepinor cotton^ gur^ &c., also a couple of beds, and some clothes 
hanorinor on a strincr stretched across a corner. If the family is 
well off the cookinor pots and pans will be of brnss^ if not, 
of eartlienware. In tlie sabdt will be another kotii for storinor seed, 
a spinninpr wheel (charkha)j a hand mill {chaki), a winnowinjT basket 
(chliaj)y and a bharoli or earthen ve»sel in which the day's milk is 
simmerincr to be eventually made into batter. A few mats {binnd\ made 
of sugarcane refuse, a low seat for the spinning wheel| and a huka pro- 
bably complete the furniture of the house. 

The construction of bill villages is different. There the houses are 
not all built togetheri but, as described by Mr. Barnes in his report of 
the Kingra district, every man resides on his own farm, and \n one 
corner of it builds his cottage. The house is constructed of dry bricks, 
generally with a double roof. On the lower floor resides the owner 
with his family, on the upper story he puts the lumber of his house- 
hold, and the grain of last harvest. During the rains many families 
sleep habitually in the upper story. The upper roof is always made of 
thatch, thick, substantial, and neatly trimmed. The front space is 
kept clean and neat, and the whole is encircled by a hedge of trees 
and brambles, which maintain privacy and afford material for renew- 
ing dilapidations. There is the same court-yard for cattle as in the 
plains, and generally the habitations are built facing inwards to the 
court-yard. The higher caste llajputs build their houses in the highest 
and most secluded places, (he tenants and lower caste people being 
allowed to build below. Hence it comes that in the hills the tenants 
are often found cultivating the best low-lying lands of a village, the 
homestead lands of the high caste proprietors being very poor and 
stony. 

44. The wearing apparel of an ordinary agriculturist consists 
p. ... of a short sleeveless coat {kurii) ; a Hindu 

fastens his coat on the right side, a Musulm&n 
on the lefb; a piece of cloth worn round the loins called dhoti or sdra 
by Hindus, tamand by Musulm&ns, and generally sdfa ; a sheet for 
wrapping round the body (c/iddar), and a pagri for the head ; a well- 
to-do man, or any one in his holiday garments, would probably wear 
a pair of long drawers (paijdma) instead of the sdfa, and perhaps a 
long outer coat {clioga). The women's wearing apparel consists of a 
pair of drawers (suthan or paijdma) ; short coat (kurti) ; petticoat 
(ghagra) \ and sheet for putting over the head and body (chddar) or 
(dopatia). The cultivator's wife does not ordinarily wear both drawers 
and petticoat. In holiday times the women's garments are gay with 
many colours; the women in the hills especially have pretty parti- 
coloured petticoats. The clothes above enumerated are still generally 
of country manufacture, but the use of English cloth is becoming more 
the fashion ; aud holiday garments are generally made of the latter 
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material. But for rougli work the country cloth is preferred ag beiir(( 
more durable, and for this reasoa EugUsb cloth lias not yet succeeded 
in supplanting the native material. 



Divisions of time. 



45. The recognized divisionsof time are 
M follows : — 



Among Hindus, 


Among MulMmm«()«nfl. 


Corretpondtog Bnglish. time. 


Tarke or haratoela 


>•• 


Barawela 


••• 


A couple of boars before sun- 


Munhanera (lit. munh 
andhera) 


• .a 
1. 


1 Namdzwela 


••• 


rise. 
A little before Ban rise. 


Sawera ... > 


»•• 


Fajar 


•.. 


San rise. 


Ohhawela ... 


>.. 


Ohhawela 


•«* 


A boat 8 or 9 i.K. 


Roliwela ... « 


• • 


Rotiweia ... 


••• 


About 11 A.M. 


Dopahar ••• « 


)•* 


Dopahar .•• 


••• 


Noon. 


Laudewela 


• •• 


Laudewela 


••t 


Aboat 3 to 5 p.K. 


Tarkdldn ... 


»•• 


Shdfn ••• 


•.• 


Sun vet. 


Khaopi^a ••• 


la. 


Khdapiya 


••• 


About 7 P.M. in winter and 8 
P.M. in sammer. 


Adhirdi ... . 


• • 


Adhirdi .t. 


- 


Midnight. 



46. The daily occupations of the people have been already so 

n«ii« ^^«..«*:«« often described iu Settlement Reports that it 

Daily occupation. . i • a ^ j • i 

would be superfluous to do so agam liere. 

The description given in Colonel Davis's Shahpur Report, para. 60, 
applies equally well to this district. The time of the ordinary agri- 
culturist is pretty well taken up all the j'ear round by the various 
operations of husbandry ; and the women of the lower castes, that. is, 
except Rdjputs and Brahmins, have plenty of occupation in household 
duties, besides takincr food out to the men, watching the crops, and 
otherwise helping in field-work. 



Food. 



47. The common food of the ordinary agriculturist is wheat, or 

wheat and gram mixed, in the summer, aud 
maize in the winter. Wheat and gram mixed 
is much more common than wheat alone among most working 
men, as it is cheaper and more satisfying. A man generally 
goes to his work early in the morning without eating anything unless, 
some bread has been left over from the previous day. Breakfast is 
eaten at 10 or 11 o'clock, consisting of bread, ddl and vegetables, 
with buttermilk to drink. The evening meal, when the day's work 
is over, is much the same. Buttermilk is the staple drink of all mem- 
bers of a family, fresh milk being generally used only for making ghi. 
The ffhi is sold by the poorer house-keepers, and oil used instead for 
cooking. Vegetables form a large part of the daily food, and from: 
October to December, when saraon is available, a large quantity of it is 
eaten and the consumption of grain reduced accordingly. Women 
likewise feed twice a day, aud children three or four times; but in the 
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fifteriTcxm t.Ii« trometi often ent a little grain fmrched at the publio oren. 
TbdremlHtle vaHetjiii the food. except on iioHday»y when a few speoiirl 
delicacies and sweetmeats are iiidulaed in. ^ir re often eaten, and 
while the sugarcane is being pressed, a good deal of cane is chewed 
and great qunntitied df the raw juice drank. Meat is a luxurj amcmg 
Musalni&UB and the B&jputs of the hills. 

48. The amimements of the people consist of both athletic 
Amusettenii. exercises, and ^james of skill played with 

connters or pebbles or cards. Some of the 
athletic games are something like those played in England, such as hop- 
scotch, touch last, tip-oat, leap-frog, &c. ; they are generally {dayed 
in the iBvening after the day's work is done by the village youths 
on a piece of sandy ground, often the bed of a choh. In gpnmes 
played with equal numbers on each side, the sides are chosen in the 
following manner : The two captains (janetiti or hart) sit down 
together, and t\Kd t0Bi of the players psir off as equally as possible. 
Each pair of boys then, having privately arranged to represent two 
separate articles, is.ff.f a sickle* and a spade, comes up to the captains, 
and one of the pair says, Dik dik, daun d^un^ which apparently has 
about as much meaning as the analogous English nursery sayinflf, 
^'Dickory dickory dockp* one of the captains then observes Tera bhala 
ioum, '^ good lack to you ;" the other captain is then asked which 
be will have^ m eiokle or a spade, und as he chooses the boys take 
Bfdea. The prize in most of tiiese sports is a ride on the backs of the 
losing partf, and it is always the boys who are picked together oa 
above detoribed who vide on each other's backs. Grown up men have 
wrestling, a kind of «ingle stick with small shields, lifting weights, 
&c. The games of skill ure of various kinds, and would take too 
Biiidb space to describe. 

49. There is general rejoicing in a honse when a son is born ; 

Aoi^ numerous congratulations are offered, and 

Wrth^*"* *^*'*'* ^ Httle presents brought which are the per<]nisite 

of the midwife (dat). The common khabal 
grass is an Ordiwary feign of congratulation, the happy father having 
some of it put into lihi pagri by his friends and neighbouHB. The 
women also visit the mother, and sing songs at her house. I'he father 
on his part is sapposed to show his joy by a distribution of gut and 
pice to the poor. If a gi^l is bom there are no eongratulations, no 
singing, and 'no distribution of charity. 

'Bo. ^he customs connected with death are comparatively simple 

^ ^ ^^^s . 1. among Muhammadans, but more complicated 

^Cuitsiss ssnussM irna ^j^j^ Sindus. With the latter a child of less 

than five years is buried ; if over five, tlie body 
is burned. Tim elder brother, or father, or near relation performs the 
funeral ob^eanies, and apparently the numerous intricate ceremonies 
he has to penorm dtiring the days of mourning are especially designed 
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to prevept liiin frotxi' dwellinpf too miicli on liis jSfrief. Tlie women 
who accompany tlie bier to the burning ground always lament voci- 
ferously ; it is the right thing to do even if ^ery much grief is not 
felt. Tlie people who benefit at a funeral, M at most other domestic 
occurrences, are the Brahmins and barbers. 



51. Mr. Coldstream has written so fliH an account in the Census 

Report of the marriage customs that I cannot 

lll«xnilg|B. 



Ciittom. oonnected with j^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ f^^ j^;,^ ^^^j^^ jj^ 



says :— 

'^Thererj complicated marriage rektions whidi obhiiii> among*- 
many of tlie castes and religions in this country, and specially among* 
the upper classes of Hindus, is a condition oJF things almost unique 
among mankind, and affords an interesting, if rather intricate^ field 
of enquiry to the ethnologist. Among Khatris^ SijputSy Br&iimins^ 
and to n less extent among other classes, the general conditions are 
fixed by three sets of social laws or rules, which, like other social laws 
among the Hindus, possess somewhat of a religioue sau/ction^ 

" First, there are certain gots^ or septs within which,, owing to 
relationship with them by birth, marriage is forbidden.. These lU'e fojr 
t^he. most part strictly defined for all Hindus. q(\ the upper classes. 
This may be called the law of exogamy,, a term, already used in 
ethnography. 

'' Secondly there are among many classes of the people, especially 
tlie Hindus, and among them especiajly the Br&hmins^ Khntria and 
B^ipnls, rules defining the septs or goU to members of which, daughters, 
may be given, in marriage. Speaking loosely a Hindu oC high caste> 
can take a bride from almost any got within his own caste* provided, 
she be not of a goi within prohibited degrees, and thus excluded by- 
the rnles of exogamy above alluded to. But the high caste Hinda 
eannot, in many tribes of Itijputs at leasts (and U)e same liaa been till 
hitely true of the Khatri^), give his daughter in lyiarriage, wUhoiili 
degrading himself and her, except to members of certain goU whicit 
are considered superior to his own; while for his son he takes, a bridot 
from a got inferior to his own* This may be for convenience, and, 
for want of a better term (though I am not aware that the word. has. 
yet been used elsewhere) called the law of hypergamy. This custom 
or social law of hypergamy is very strictly observerd among. RsupuUi, 
aad also among certain of the higher classes o£ Khatris,. those namjsly 
known as Ch&rzali and Dhaighari. There are usually considered tp be 
four classes or grades among the Hindu Rajputs of the hills in this part 
of the Punjab. These classes embrace at least 109 gata^ 

^^ The system of hypergamy has its disadvantages., For the 
daugUtei*aof Rajputs of the first class there is but a narrow field 
bovix which husbai^ds can come, and the higher iu the social scale the 
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family is tlie narrower is tlie choice. So difficult is it often to marry 
Rajput girls of very liio^li caste that tliey sometimes remain unmnrrieJ 
till they are 20 or 25 years of age. This difficulty was at the bottom 
of the practice of infanticide, which was, till within recent years, 
common amonc; Rajputs and certain other tribes. 

''As it is considered unfortunate for a girl to remain long 
unmarried, this system causes much trouble and distress among the 
Rijputs gener.iUy. To endeavour to mitigate the evil, and to bring 
about a more healthy state of matters, an effort was made in this 
district six years ago by Major Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner. 
A large number of leading Rajputs then signed an agreement that 
they would marry their daugliters into those classes and gota from 
which their own brides came, establishing a system of what may be 
called isogamy or matrimonial reciprocity. The agreement was signed 
by all the leading Rajputs iu the district. It was dated 20th February 
l'876. 

'* The agreement was as follows : — 

" ' We the undersigned R&jputs present, in order to amend the 
defects of betrothal and marriage, and to remove the suspicions of 
infanticide, agree that in future we will intermarry with families of 
our caste ; to those who will give their daughters to us in marriage 
we shall give our daughters in return. The annexed is a list of the 
castes with whom we will intermarry.' 

''This agreement lias not been strictly adhered to, but the move- 
ment had, I believe, some effect, and I believe, that among certain classes, 
for instance the Bihals of tappor Darera, daughters are now given in 
marriage to members of got$ who were nut before considered eligible, 
t.tf., of sufficient social status, 

'' This custom of isogamy, or marriage among equals, which the 
Rijputs tried by this agreement to introduce, is the custom followed 
now by many clans of Khatris, for instance by the Bdrahia (or twelve 
family), and other clans. The tendency of the Khatri tribe seems 
towards a kind of social crystallization into bodies composed of a 
certain number of gota. Thus there are the Chdrzdtij Dhaighari^ 
Bdrahif Bunjahi (or bawanjahi), and other divisions expressive of the 
number of the component septs. Among some of these an isogamoua 
rule of intermarriage within the body prevails, and there is a tendency 
to the extension of this rule. 

" Two other well-known facts must be mentioned. 

'^ Firsi, — Among all classes of natives the expense of marrying 
a daughter is, as a general rule, excessive with regard to the means 
of the father. The expensiveuess of marriages is one of the com- 
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moiiest causes of tlie ruin of families in tlie district:. It seriously 
»ifects all classes, and often leads to tlie loss of all lauded property ; 
for the paternal acres are sold or heavily mortcrac^^ed to pay the debt 
incurred to defray expenses of a daughter's marriage. 

^' Secondly. — Amono; Hindus^ and also to a certain extent among 
Musalmiiis, it is considered disgraceful to have a daughter of full age 
unmarried. It is a point of honor that a father make early and suitable 
arranofement for iiis dnu^hter's niarriaore. As a result few native women 
remain unmarried. Even if lame, deformed, or blind they somehow get 
husbands. It is otherwise with men. It is difficult, or well nigh impos- 
sible or for a man who is blind, or much deformed, to get a wife. Among 
the 450,000 women of this district the single ones of mature age may 
be reckoned almost by tens. 

" The law of exogamy commonly observed amonor Brahmins and 
Khatris in the Central Punjab may be stated as forbidding marriage 
of a son or daughter into the clan of the father, of the mother's 
father, of the mother's maternal grand-father, or of the father's 
maternal grand-father's got. This restriction is not a very severe one, 
as among Khatris and Brahmins generally speaking the gots are 
numerous. Still it operates to close the door in eight directions for each 
contemplated marriage. To each boy four gots are forbidden and to 
each girl a like number. The custom of hj'pergamy, m., that 
daughters must be married if possible in a superior class, is much 
more severe in its application and serious in its result. This difficulty 
of marrying daughters suitably has operated in past generations pro- 
bably for hundreds of years to foster the barbarous custom of infanti- 
cide. Forty years ago many hundreds of female children were 
annually buried in this district immediately after birth. When several 
female children were born in succession the destruction of the last born 
was carried out with the followinor observance : — 

^^ A piece of gur was placed in the mouth of the child, a skein of 
cotton was laid on her breast, and the following incantation recited two 
or three times : — 

" Gar kh&ien, pi&ni k&then, 
** Ap na aien, bhaiya ghathen. 

Which may be translated — 

** Eat gur. spin your thread, 

'* We don't want you, bat a brother instead." 

Since British rule female infanticide has been practically sup- 
pressed, and few cases of it occnr now ; thongh it is probable that as 
girls are not so much thought of as boys among the higher orders, 
they are not so well tended, and more frequently succumb to infant 
maladies. When the Jullundur Dodb was annexed, a deputation of* 
Bedis came to remonstrate with the Commissioner (Mr. J. Lawrence) 
against the prohibition of their time-honoured custom of destroying 
their female children. One cause of the preservation of girls is the 
very common practice now obtaining of taking money for a daughter 
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married int^ a loAvec clan, or to a man wlio is either old or deformed. 
Ill former days it was considered very duigraceriil for a man t^ sell 
liis danghter, and he would hai^e been excluded from his caste for 
doing so. But now there is not so much delicacy, and it is not un- 
common for a man to pay a sum of money in public before witnesses 
for a girl, taking in return, until the marriage comes off, a bond for 
the amounty so that if the girl's father refuses to consummate the 
marriage the money can be sued, for as an ordinary bonded debt. 

The marriage expenses in an ordinary Bajput, Br&hman, or Khatri 
family amount to about Rs. 800, and less in the lower cantes ; but of 
course they often amount to a great deal niorCi and sometimes to less. 
Marriage expenses are, however, sometimes considerably reduced by the 
custom of tambol, when friends and relations who attend the wedding 
bring money presents to the bride's parents to be repaid' eventually 
on like occasions in their own families. Among Chiihras especially, 
that is in the lowest oaste of all, tliis habit of tami^i is so common 
that a marriage among them is sometimes almost a paying speculation. 
Betrothal among Hindus takes place diiring infancy, and boys are 
sometimes married at tlie age of nine to twelve, and girls from five to 
seven. Among tike higher citisses of Hindus marriage of girls is more 
often postponed to near the age of puberty,. the rule being that tlie more 
strictly parda ia observed the less is the supposed necessity for an early 
marriage. The R&jputs often do not marry their daughters, before they 
are 1(»; sometimes not until they are 2U or 25. 

The aires of betrothal amoncr the Muhammadans are ratlier later 
than those among Hindus, but among them also boys are seldom unmarried 
at 15 or girls at 12. Tlie Muhammadans have nothing approaching 
the strict rules and restrictions obUiining among Hindus, but caste and 
clan are considered by them arso to a certain extent, specially among 
those who, like the Musalman Rajputs, are comparatively recent con- 
verts to Isl&m. 

Polygamy, though allowed both by Hindus and Muhammadans, is 
not generally practised ; very much depends on a man's means. The 
re-marriage of widows among Hindus is forbidden among the higher 
tribes, but such tribes as Jats, Saiuis, Changj or B4htis, Kanets and 
Mahtons allow it; indeed, the two latter tribes maintain that they were 
originally Rajputs and were degraded for beginning* the practice of 
Karewoy as widow re-marriage is termed* 

The favorite months for weddings are. Jeth and Hdr, when the 
spring harvest has been gathered in and there is not much work to be 
done in the fields. The months of Poh and Katak are considered un- 
lucky among Hindus, and Mubammadan marriages do not take place 
in. Bcumdn for oUvioua reasons. 

52. The people of this diJ^trict are quiet and law-abiding. The 

CUarActer v^\ dit- criminal statistics do not show any large amount 

position. of heinous crime ; petty thefts aud burglary are 
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commoti in tlie plain, bnt rare in the liills. But tlie district Ims tlie 
uuenviablo notoriety of bein^ the most litit^ioiia in the province, so 
mnch so that a staff of seven Mutisiffs, besides Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners and other officers, manage, with difficulty, to dispose of all the 
civil snits. Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that pleaders also flourish, and at the present time there are numerous 
pleaders, mukhtars and revenue agents practising in the district* 
\Vomen are a fruitrul source of dispute here as they are all over the 
world. Truthfulness unfortunately is not one of tlie common virtues. 

63. The language talked in the district is Pnnj4bi. In the towng 

it merges into Urdu, and in the hills into the Pahari 
Language. dialect. Indeed, a man coming from the hilly 

1)art of the district is easily detected^ both from certain special words 
le uses and from the peculiar hill twang so different from the pronun- 
ciation in the plains; still the language of the hills is more Punjabi 
than Pahari; and those who know Punjabi have no difficulty in under- 
standings and being understood by, the hill people. 

Edoeation. Indigenous , ^4. The following figures show the state of 
Behoolt. Printing PressM. education 01 the district : — 
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19,477 
25,009 


4,16,702 
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39 
65 


89 
166 


385,118 
:419,624 



That is nearly 7 per cent, of the males, and about 3^ per cent, 
of tlie toUil population only, are either under instruction or can 
read and write. This is not a large proportioni but there has beea 
some progress since 1868, ivhea the returns showed less than 
2 per cent, of the population as educated. The statistics of indigenous 
schools not entirely supported by Government are as follows:— 

TahsiL 1^0. of Schools. No. of Scholan. 

Hoshiirpnr ... 69 ... 777 

Garhshankar ... 55 ... 778 

Dasdya ... 91 ... 774 

Una ••• 22 ... 375 
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Tliere is one |)riuiin<; presa nt work in the towu of Ho6lH4r|Hir» 
but DO newspaper or period ic»l im puUi^hod in tiie dUtrict. ^or 
are there tiny Anjuninng or siuiilnr societies. 



D. — ^Tribkh and Cabtes, 

55. In paragrnph t34 some idea of the distrihntion of tribes 

has been given in describincr the different 

triJ^/w/^t^^^^ ""' reli-ions. But it will be as well to repeat tlie 

information here in greater detail. In tah^U Una, 
the Jandbari taluka is principally occupied by Brahmins and Kaiiets. 
In talukas Takhtgarlx and Nurpur, Gnjars and Rajpiits are found aloncr 
the hills and on the river bank, while the greater part of the rich level 
tract between the liills and the river is inhabited by miscelhmeoqs tribes 
of Jats. Saiiiis and Buhtis. In taluka Babhaur again Rajputs are 
found as superior proprietors, but the majority of the agrionlturists are 
of miscellaneons castes, including Brahmins. From this northward 

Jlnjputs ^itd Brahmins predominate as the proprietors ; Jats, Sainis, 
{alitis, and Gnjars^ as tenants. In tahail Dasiiya the hills are mostly 
occu|)ied by Bihal Rajputs, Ch4ngs and Gujars, and the plains border- 
ing on the Kangra district by Jarial Rsjpdts and Sainis. The high 
level plain round Mnkerian is almost entirely inhabited by Awaus; 
and the alluvial lands from Kaushera ferry southwards by Musalinan 
JatS; Gujars, and Fat bans. A number of Dogar villages are fonnd in 
the plain between the Siwaliks and Dasiiya. Around Dasiiya are Raieus, 
Musalm&n Jats to the north and west near the ehhamh and Hindu Jats to 
tlie east. In the Tanda Police subdivision there are several clusters of 
strong village communities of Bainis^ Jats, ai^d Nam Rsijpdts, and a 
few villages of Path4ns. 

In Hoshi&rpur the Kandi villages are occupied by Gnjars, Dadwal 
Bajpiits, and a few Brahniius. Next to these come a number of small 
Pathan villages in the plain in a line stretching from near Hariana to 
the border of the Garhshnnkar tahsil and at a distance of about five or 
six miles from the hills. The remainder of the plains are occupied by 
Hindn Jat« and Musalm&n Nam Rajputs, the hitter especially inhabit- 
ing some fine estates to the south. Saiui and llaien villages are also 
found here and there. 

In Qarhshanknr the Kandi villages are inhabited by the samQ 
tribes as those of Hoshiarpur, viz., by Hindu Rajpiits, Brahmins, and 
Gujars some Hindu and some Musalman. The northern villages of the 
plain are almost entirely occupied by Hindu or Sikh Jats with, the excep- 
tion of a cluster of Mahton villages on the border of Kapurthala terri« 
tory. The country immediately north of Garhshaukar is occupied by 
Hindu Rajputs of the Bhanot clan, and Garhshaukar itself and the 
villages southward as far as Balachaur are owned by Ghorew&Iia Rajputs, 
who are Musalmans near Garhshaukar and Hindus near Balachaur. 
The alluvial lands on the Sutlej are occupied by Musalman Jats. 
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SB. t am uAabld to writd mnch on the subjoet of former inhabi- 
tants and tribal colonisation. Probably the 

in^rJUonU^olT*' origin*! i«»»»Hbitanta were Hindus, mostly Brah- 

mins. Sucoessire waves of conquest brouo^ht 
representatives of various tribes, the first being probably the Rajpdts, 
as related in paraorraph 20, after tliein came Jats, Pathaus, and Awans ; 
all have their representatives here, but only in the plains. The hills 
are still inhabited almost entirely by Rajpiits and Brahmins^ or by 
Rauets who are an oflf^hoot of the Rajputs. All the inferior tribes, 
Buoh as JatSy Sainis, Raiens, Awans, Dogars claim to be of Rajput 
orio^n and to have fallen from their high estate by the adoption of 
widow marriage. It is impossible to say how far their allegations aii9 
founded on fact. The statement would certainly appear to be true aa 
regards the Mahtona and Kauets. 

57. The Jats come first numerically. They are found almost 
^ entirely in the plains, and are the most sturdy 

^ and thriving of our agriculturists. Only in the 

alluvial villages of the Bias and Sutl<ij, and in some chhamb villages 
near Dasuya do they profess the Muhammadiui religiun. The vast 
majority are either Hindus or Sikhs. The principal chans .are the Bains 
Jats of Mahlpur, the Sahotsis of Garhdiwala, and the Khnngas of 
Bndhipind. These three houses are called Akbari. The story is that 
when Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Mahr Mitha, a Jat of the 
Manjha, 35 princiual families of Jats and 36 of Rajputs countenanced 
the marriage ana sent representatives to Delhi. Tliree of these Jat 
families reside in this district ; the remainder belong to Amritsar and 
other districts. They follow some of the customs of the higher castes 
in not allowing widow marriage, and in having darbdra, that is, giving 
fees at their mnrriages to the mirdsis of other Akbari families. It is 
also the custom for parohitt to place on them at their marriages the 
jan$o or sacred tiiread, removing it a few dnys afterwards. The prin- 
cipal clans in point of numbers are tlie Bains Jats near Mahlpur, the 
Gil Jats near Lnkstan, Man Jats near Dhada, Sange Jats near Mugo- 
wal, and Pote Jats near Barian. Tiiere are many other clans, but their 
numbers are insignificant, and they do not own clusters of villages 
situated close together as in the case of thoae above mentioned. 

Jats rank anion or the best aorriculturists. The Sainis and Raiens 
mnj be better for small plots of land and garden cultivation, but takea 
ail round as farmers and growers of cereals, sugarcane, and other crops 
on extensive areas, few are so industrious and careful as the Jats ; and 
tliey have tiie great advantige of getting the help of their women iu 
the tield.4. Ploughing and reaping are carried out by the men, but the 
women help in weeding, in watching the crops, and in taking the food 
daily to tlie men iu the fields. In aome villages Jat women even do 
some trading on a; small scale. They sell grain to otiier women of the 
village from their husbands' j^ranarie^, and so add to the family earn- 
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Tii^re are many rli} Uimical sayings about Jata and other tribes ; 
the following are good specimens :^- 

jRt nftchdvre tara, wah bin barn, 

BiihmAn rakhe ohhara, wnh bhi bora, 
Gadi lakar dliara, wub bhi bura, 

Savran bage pura, wah bhi bura« 

Which may be translated — 

When a J at prancft aboot on a borte, 

When a Brahmin goes aboot armed, 
Wii(>n the axle of a cart i« of wood, 

When a south wind blows in Sdwan, 

These are had things. 



Again^ 



Or 



Kanw, bambob. Ical&l babila p&lda : 
J at, mainban, sanvar, kablla g&lda. 



The erowy tbe Kamboh and the Kal&l nonrish their families : 
The Jat, the bull buffalo, and the crocodile destroy their families. 

Bat the Jats can afford to laugh at these sayings. Taken all ronnd 
they are the finest and most manly of onr subjects. 

58. Next in point of numbers come the Rajputs. It has been b^ 

fore remarked that they are mostly Hindus in 

"^^ *" the hills, and Muhammadans in the plains, and 

that they are divided into many grades. It will be as well to 

enumerate the clans of the first two grades^ so far as they are found in 

this part of the country. 

1st grade, — Jasw&l, Dadwfily Chambial, Pathania, Guleria, Sibaya, 
Katoch, Kotlehria, Mandial, Suketar^ Kahluriaj Hinduria, Sarmauria^ 
Malkotia. 

2nd grade. — Luddu, Dodj Ghorewaha, OhandUj Jarial, Sonkia, 
Manhas, Bhanot. 

Of the first grade many are not found in this diatrict. Besides 
Tika Bagiiath Singh, the representative of the Rajas of Jaswan, there 
are some Jaswals owning a few villages in the northern half of tahsU 
Una. The Dadw&ls are found in the neighbourhood of Dat&rpur, the 
seat of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the 
Siw&liks near Dholbaha and Jaiianri in the Hoshiarpnr taML Tiie 
other clans of the first grade are not ordinarily met with in this 
district. 

Of the second grade the Luddus are found in talukae Una/ Jaijon, 
Babhaur, Ndrpur, and Takhtgarh. The heads of their families are 
styled Rai, the chief of whom is the Rai of Babhaur. The Dods are 
almost entirely confined to the Bit tract in the SiwalikSj their head 
being the Rana of Mannswal. 

The Gliorewahas are found in tahs/l Garhshankar ; near Balachaur 
they have adhered to Hinduism ; further north, in tbe direction of Garh- 
shankar^ they are Musalmans. The Jarial Rajputs are in greatest 
numbers in tbe northern part of the Dasiiya tahe/l, principally in 
the plains. There are a few Manh&4 villages in Una; and the 
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BImnots occupy a tract of land immediately north of Oarlishankar, 
Tiie Bbunots are the same as the Nam Rajputs who are Muhamma- 
dans. Amouji^ the cinns of Biiidii Rajputs the Bih&ls are rather 
numerous in the hill viila<ife8 of DaRiija. The Musalmfiii Narus are the 
most numerous of auy of the Rajput claus in this district. Practicalljr^ 
the whole of the Riijpiits in the plains of the Hoshiarpur tahsU are 
Narus, and they are also found in some numbers in the south and north* 
west of Da^uya. One of the principal families of the Narus is that of 
Bhaufrala, now represented by Rai Wazir Khan, who owns ei£^ht rillagea 
in Dasiiya. There are also many old Chaudri families, notably those of 
Khauaura, Ajram, Sh&m, and Hariana. The head of the house of 
Hariaua is styled Rana, the present representative being Muhammad 
Baklish Zaildar. The Chaudris ofQarhsliankar, Balachaur, Bana Taunsa, 
and Saroa of the Ghorewaha clan are also well known. Of the other 
Muhammadan clans, besides the Ghorewahas, noticed above, a few Manj 
and Bhatti Rajputs are found in different parts of the district, aud a 
clnster of Khokhar villages /^called Khokharain) lies in the south-west of 
Dasiiya and in the Kapurthala territory adjoining it. An account of the 
intricate marriage customs of the Rsijputs has been given elsewhere. 
Asa tribe they are proud of their birth aud make good soldiers. By 
the pressure of circumstances, they are overcoming their aversion to 
agriculture, and even Jaswals and Dad wals are now to be found who 
have taken to the plough, and I have seen a Naru Rnjpiit spade in hand» 
and drawers tucked up, turning up the soil of his field which had become 
covered by sand, a laborious process called sirna. They are still, how- 
ever, very much below the Jats in industry and care as cultivators, and 
prefer letting their land to tenants to cultivating it themselves. More- 
over, they are under the great disadvantage of not having the help of 
tlieir women in out-door work. The whole of the field work must be 
done by the men, and jhitoan (water-carriers) must be employed to draw 
water for the family, and to take the daily food out to the fields. Th as 
the Rajpiits must make use of many more village servants than the 
lower tribes, and must, therefore, pay away a larger share of the outturn 
of their fields, while their marriage expenses aud general style of living 
are much higher. 

The Rajpiit Akhari families of this district are those of Garhshan- 
kar (Ghorewiiha) and Hariana (Naru). 

59. The Brahmins are extensive land-owners in the hills, espe- 
2 . . cially in talukaa Jandbari, Amb, Famra, Lohi- 

" "*"'' ra, Dharni, Panjal, and Talhatti. They are nob 

numerous in the plains, except as traders in the towns ; a few villages 
are owned by them on the south-west face of the Siwaliks. They 
labour under many of the Rtijpiit disadvantages, beiug unable to use 
their women in field work, &o. As cultivators they are not very good ; 
but there are very few land-owning Brahmins now left to whom the 
stigma of being halbah (ploughman) cannot be applied. As traders 
they are almost as numerous and as sharp as Kliatris. 
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60, the great inftjority of the EhatriA ia tbia dmtriet aire meney* 
^. . lenders or tradei's ; very few are laadrovrQer?) 

except by recent piircbAse. Some Khatri 
villngeSy however, are to be found in taluka Jandbari, and tiier^ 
is. a cluster of theui iu Dasiija Dear Hajipur. As a race they 
are extremely tbrifty and may be de|)euded iq)on to iniUse Uie roost of 
money. They are also the principal recipients of Governineuteduii*4itioi|^ 
ainl many enter Qovernment service of all kinds, except tlie army, libe^ 
following are a few of the common sayings relating to. ibis tribe:— 

Je Khnklin i^ir khe |>4we, 
Ta bhi khikUa klmt 14w«. 

Or 

If a Khatri puts anhes on Iiim head. 
He in Hure to exti'Mct profit from it. 

Or again in conjunction with other ti'ibea :^^ 

Uajia Jtit, utbawe knl. 

Jiajia lUHitilian iia bagda bal. 
Rftjia Khatri jawti tal. 

ICMJia Uahman, pallida g»I. 

Or 

When a Jat it well off he makes a noise. 

Wlieu A buffalo is fat he refuKBH to plough. 
Wh4*n a Khutri is well off he HtiU oriiig«*s. 

Wheu a Urahmiu is well off he is ready to quarrel, 

61. Gujaraare found in the alluvial lands of the Bias-and^ in Uie- 
. Siwalik range. In the Siwalik villages tiiej 

^"J*"* are in some places proprietors, in some tenants. 

But wherever they are is sure to be grazing for their numerous flocks* 
and herds. Most of them profess the Mnhummadnn religion^ but Hindu* 
Qujars are found in the Garhshaukar taAsU, In the Kandi villages in 
the neighbourhood of the towns Gujars are the principal purveyors of 
woody grass, milk, and ghi, and every day strings of men and women* 
may be seen coming down from the hills to the towns with these articlea 
on their heads for sale. Some Gujars will not allow their women to go* 
into the towns with milk, and they look upon themselves as superior- 
to those who allow this practice, and will not give their daughters to» 
them in marriage. The custom, by which the womeu go about without 
restraint, has given rise to a general idea of their loose morality , which 
is embodied iu the following couplet : — 

Zamia ba yak fdl banjar shawad ; 
Oujair ba yak nukta kanjar shawad. 

Land in one year becomes waste ; 

By adding one dot the word Gujar beoomes Kanjar^ (the prostHote^lasi^. 

The Gujar women are famous as wet nurses^ and dWeUers. cif; 
towns frequently put out their children to nurse with tliem forayeari 
or more; the plan is a cheap one for the parents, and the children. 
gi*ow up strong and healthy. It is also a common practice for G^ijaraj 
to keep the cows and buffaloes of merchants and allow, them to gra&e. 
with their cattle, the proceeds from the sale of their produce being: 
equally divided. The Gujars of the hills are hai'dy and fairly luduft* 
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trions. Their hodses always I<K>k ne.*tC ai^ti clean,- aftd iKeii* ininidVoiis 
(looks and herds snpplj plentiful mftnure hr their luiul. In nlluvisil 
vUlages on the Bias they are poor cnltivafcors^and subsist priiicipally 
OB the produce of their floeks^atid lierds, and on what they can make 
from eattle-atealingp. 

62. The Pathaus are evidently the descendants of colonists focaied 

by fhe Afghan conquerors of India. Most of 
*** ^' their villages are in the shape of smalF 

masonry fortfficatfons, and their situation is evidence of their origin, 
the great m;ijority lying in a long line stretching from near Hsiriana 
southwards to the border of the Qarinhankar ^{/i^«//, at a distance of 
four or five miles from the Siwalik range; there is' little doubt they 
were thus located to resist raids from the hills at a tinte when the 
plains only had be^n conquered and the hills were still independent. 
Again, another cluster of Path^n villages is found at Tanda and Miani, 
very possibly with a view to guard the Sri Gobiudpur ferry on the 
Bias. The Pathaus are proud and do not make good cultivators. Moat 
of theFr villages in Hoshiarpur have fine m.ingo groves, but many of 
these have been cut down of late years for the payment of their debts. 
The principal Path&u families are the Surkhs of Jahaiikhei&u in 
Hoshiarpur, the Bakhtiars of Urmur^ the Ghilzuis of GhShiau^ aud 
the Momauds of Miani and T&nda. 

83. Mr.' KensiBgton in bis Assessment Report of the Garlishankar 
j^^j^^^j^ tahstl writes regarding the Mahtons: ** Etlt^ 

nologically the most interesting of the pe(>|)le 
are tlie Mahtons, who were originally Iiajput«, but have long since' 
degraded in the social scale, owing to their custom of making kareuba- 
marriages with widows. They hold a cluster of important villages in 
the extreme north-west of the ta/isil, and from their isolated social 
position have a strongly marked individuality, which makes them at 
once the most inter asting and the most troublesome people to deal with. 
As farmers they are unsurpassed ; and as they have at the same time 
given up the traditions of extravagant living, by which their Rajpiit 
ancestors are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous;* 
At the same time this very prosperity has caused them to increase at 
an abnormal rate, while their unfortunate inability to live in harmony 
together has driven them to subdivide their land to an extent unknown 
among other castes. How minute this subdivision is may be realised 
from the fact that while 4 per cent, only of the lahsH is in their hands, 
they own 13 per cent, of the holdings.'' Practically, the whole of the 
Maliton villages lie in a cluster in the north-west of the Garlishankar 
ta/isil and iu the adjoining Eapurthala territory. There are only one 
or two villages in other parts of the district. The subdivision of their 
lauds is so minute that sometimes there is not room for more^^han two or 
three furrows of a plough iu their long narrow fields. They are small of 
stacure, and very quarrelsome aud litigious. They are great cultiva- 
tors of the melon, and when ripe they subsist almost entirely upon it, 
even cooking aud eatiug the seeds. 
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64. The Kaneta have much the same ori^n as the Mnhtons^ that 
«* . is, they are said to have degenerated from tlie 

llnjpdt caste by adoptiug widow marriage. 
Tliere are comparatively few Kauets in this district ; they are only 
found in the Jaiidbari ialukay where they divide the ownership of the 
land with the Brahmins. They are fairly proftperous and industrious^ 
but still retain many of their Kajput ideas, and are not, therefore, very 
good farmers, 

65. Tlie Baiens and Sainis have apparently the same origin, the 
Bai na tnd Saioia former being Muhammadans, the latter Hindus. 

They are the great market gardeners, and there 
are few towns or large villages where they are not found cultivating 
small plots in the ricn manured lauds, which they irrigate hy means of 
kacha wells with the dhingli or lever apparatus. There are also several 
strong village communities of these tribes. Raien villages lie in some 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Dasdya; and there are some thriving 
villages of Sainis near Tandu, also between Hariana and Hoshiarpur. 
They are most iudusirious and careful cultivators, and where they take 
to ordinary farming, in place of market gardeuiug, are equal in intelli- 
geuce and industry to Jats and Malitons. Sainis have the same 
minute subdivision of laud as the Mahtons. Some good stories are 
told of the thrift of the Sainis. A Saini of Miiuak returning home 
one November evening with a bundle of rice on his head, his path lay 
across the chhamb in which he got bogged ; he had the alternative of 
putting his bundle down and extricating himself, or w.aiting till some 
one came to help him out. But if he took the former alternative the 
rice would be spoilt, so he decided to take the latter and spent the cold 
November night in the bog until extricated next morning. The family 
is called khuban Tor bogged) to this day. Again, a Saini widow 
woman, who owns land on a public road, has lately started a small guest- 
bouse, where she entertains carriers who stop for the night with their 
cattle or donkeys, and haviug supplied food to the men appropriates 
the manure of the cattle for her fields. But her hospitality is given 
with discrimination ; a foot passenger who has no animals to supply 
manure goes supperless to bed. 

There are also some sayings about the Baiens. 

Raien te chanddr, mariye zanir ; 

Wah kare chugbli ; wuh pate ang^r. 
Take care to kill the Raien and the ehandur (a bird) ; 
The one backbites, the other eats the grapes. 

Again .* 

Je tn banda Safn da 

Basah na khain Raien da. 
If you are a worshipper of God 
Put no trust in a Raien. 

66. The Awaos inhabit the high level plain near Mukerian, and 
. , are found scarcely anywhere else in the district. 

They are indolent and poor cultivators, and a 
good deal in debt. All profess the Muhammadan religion. 

67. The Dogars are another Muhammadan tribe owning a cluster 
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jj^ ^^^ of villacrea near the Awing, in the Dasdja 

tah$U, between the end of the Siwalik ran^i^e 
and the town of Dasuja. In general character they resemble Awans, 
but are perhaps rather better cultivators. They are given to stealing 
cattle. 

68. The Bahtis and Ch4nors are found chiefly in the hills, and 
■D^i..: 4 r.1./-.-. «^ro the same as the Girths of Eanorra. They 

Batatis and Changs. •.•!*•• t i • i^ a 3 

are a quiet, motteusive people, dilinrent, and 
well thought of as cultivators. They own soroe villages in the Dasuya 
hills, but are generally found as tenants. They are in the hills equi- 
valent as cultivators to the Sainis in the plains. 

E. — ^VlLLAOB COHHUNITIRS AHD TsNURBS. 

69. The village communities of the district are of the same 
... nature as those of tho Punjab generally. 

™»n/rilr *• There are 2,181 estates, from each of which 

separate engagements ot land revenue are 
taken. Very few estates are now held on the old communal system^ 
and even those holding their lands and paying revenue according to 
ancestral shares are becoming fewer year by year. The tendency 
everywhere is to severalty, and in the highly cultivated parts of the 
plains many of the villages have absolutely no common land left, except 
what is required for the village site and roads. As a consequence there 
is little common income to account for. But in the hills, where there 
are ppecial items of miscellaneous receipts, such as the sale proceeds 
of the harar fruit, grass preserves, &c., these receipts are generally 
divided rateably among the proprietary body according to the propor- 
tions in which the Government revenue is paid. 

It is a matter for regret that the ties of the village community 
appear to be getting looser year by year, and the village proprietors 
often think more of their individual interest than of the good of the 
community* There is a great want now of corporate action. I have 
often advised the people to undertake protective works, such as the 
planting out of nara {Arundo donase), kharkdna {Saccharum aara), &c.y 
to prevent the encroachments of choha ou their villages and lands, 
but in almost every case the greatest apathy is evinced ; those whose 
lands are immediately threatened are ready enough to do something, 
but the rest say it is no concern of theirs, and so nothing is done. 

70. The following figures show the number of zaildan and 
Zaildars and TilUge head, ^j""?© headmen in the several taftstis o£ the 



men. 




ai8 


rricc 






TaliBil. 


Zaildars, 


Village headmen. 


Hoshi&rpur 
Una 

Garhffhankar 
Dasiija 




••. 
••• 
... 

••• 

Total 


•• • 
••• 
••■ 
••• 

••• 


18 
19 
18 
20 


903 
767 
904 
917 




76 


3,491 
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Tfie vWajje litfadnrali sncceed to Iheir offic» according (o the nsual 
vnles^ thai m, by heredHnry right, stthj^t to th% approval of tlie Depiitj 
CoromisMaiieF ; they are responsibfe for the oollectien of reveiittey aiiid^ 
9re beaad t» assist in the preveiHton a^d deteetioii of criine. 

Chief headmen were aj^poiuted in the hills when that portion of 
tffe district was under revisroiy of • sentlement, but no feniunertition 
could then be arranged for them. It hns nofV been decided' to aboitsh 
tire post both in the hills artd plains. The original nominees of 1872 
have received Kfe-^grants equivalent to T per cent, of the revenXie of 
their villages. In course of time these grants will all lapse to' Govern-' 
meut. 

The zaildarB overs' appointed about t)m same tiAie tiiroughout the 
district. Those of tlie hills were a|>)>ointed with due delil)eflrutioiH and 
uo ebttiige has been made in- their circles. The appointments in the 
irlaina were made on the j^nciple of having only those men who were 
already in the receipt of jSti/ed pa«/a allowaucesy there being then no 
other means of remunerating them. The result was tbait some of the 
nominees were by no means the best men, and tlie oirelea ^vere of 
unequal size» Time appointments ha^e beeut veeeutly UiOFongklji 
revised. 

The head-quarters of the gaits, with the prevailing tribes iiv each| 
are shown below. TFio land-revenue is that payable in 1883, and 
includes tlie revised assessments of ouly the hill portion of tlie 
district. 
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'S- a. 
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I nito««Uisg.eail»ordHb«. 
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A' 
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•< 
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B«. 






* UhM t)i» (Jat) 


.*• 


SS 


17,768 


Jat. 




Bliib Singh „ 


.*• 


88 


80.448 


Ditto: 




Kuhn Siofh ,» 


• a. 


S4 


84,e<'6 


BajpA^anA'JslF 




MuUmmAd Bakhah (Bajpfit) 


• •• 


89 


83,667 


Ditto. 




Jhnnde KhAn „ ... 


• •• 


81 


88,868 


Ditto. 


m 


Futih Jiins ,^ .... 


• •» 


89 


96.186 


Ditto:- 


I 


Manohar Singh (Jat) ... 


... 


80 


86,464 


Jut 


Ohnmanda Singh (Rajpdt) ... 


• *• 


88 


16,168 


KnjpAt 




HuitiBa Singh ^ •»*• 


• ■• 


64 


16.497 


Mi«iMllan«iM. 


! 


All Dakh«h ,, 


• •• 


86 


18,861 


BajpAtand Gujar. 


JatAludm KhAn (PifthAn) ... 


.*• 


44 


86:586 


MiioellaBeolu.> 


m 


JawAhir (Saini) 


.*• 


1» 


9,669 


Saini. 




fiira Singh (Jat) 

Gurmukh ,, ... 


... 


80 


18,764 


Jat 




••• 


87 


80,618 


Ditto. 




WariAm Singh „ 


• *. 


IS 


19,969 


KiijpAt and'/iCt: 




dhulAa Gbaua (Bajpdt) .». 


... 


IS 


81,826 


Ditto. 


- 


SullAn MahmAd „ 


.•1 


18 


98.619 


KajpAt. 
BajpAt and Jal, 




I14hi J^akbth (BaiMi) 

ToTAft 

Phfna (Brahmin) 


• *• 
••f 

• *• 


17 


17.886 




608 


8,67,680 






40 


81,781 


Brahmin and BajpAt. 


^- 


GobindBAm „ 


*•■ 


18 


16.143 


UNJpAt. 




Nanthi (KajpAi) 


... 


11 


16,080 


Ditto. 
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ZML. 






1 

••* 


*« s 


1 

PreTailing Caate or Tribe. 


s 
























Bt. 






iMmal SiiiKh (lUjp^t) 


••• 


• •• 


SI 


ll.S9i 


Rajpdt. 
Dralimin. 




Thakar DU (Brahmin) 


•••• 


M. 


42 


25.990 




Kintlii R4m » 


Ml 


• ■• 


4 


6.381 


Brabmin and Bajpdt. 




Tdlsi RAiD 


••• 


• •• 


11 


6;830 


Brabmin. 




flati ^^ingh (Bajpdt) 


••». 


• •• 


8 


13 080 


Unjpdt 


• 


Wasfra „ 


• •• 


• •• 


IS 


13694 


Ditto. 


ff- 


Bai Uma Chanil „ 


• •• 


• •• 


ai 


18,169 


fflineellaneous 





Kai Bidi Chand „ 


••• 


• •• 


4» 


20.074 


Rajpdt and Gujar. 




Ahmed Dosein (Gujar) 


• •• 


• •• 


99 


16.989 


Jat and Gu|ar. 
Jat and Kajpdt. 




Bai Shib (hand (Uajp&t) 


••• 


••« 


91 


10.254 




Bhagwin Singh „ 


• •• 


• •• 


05 


1&.766 


Sani>t and Gujar. 




Jai Dial (Brahmin) 


• ■« 


• •• 


81 


16,123 


Brabmin and Bajpdt. 




Jawihir Singh (B'jpdt) 


• •• 


• •• 


86 


13,765 


Bajpdt. 




Indar Fat. „ 


• •• 


• ■■ 


14 


13,776 


Ditto. 




Faujd4r Slag^. „ 
Qholtt 1, 

Fatta (ITahton) 


• •• 


• •• 


83 


9,126 


Rajpdt and Brah«iaA- 




• •• 

?OTA& 

•• 


• •• 

• «• 
• •• 


91 


16,954 


Bajpdt. 




631 


9.89,637 


i 




16 


91.965 


Mahton. 




Hira 8ingh (Jat) 


••• 


• •• 


au 


91,678 


Jat. 




Aehhar Singh „ 


••• 


• •• 


90 


91.791 


Ditto. 




Nagina Smgh „ 


••• 


• •• 


49 


96,646 


Ditto. 




Jawihir (Baipiit) 


••• 


• •• 


84 


94.987 


Bajpdt aod'Xat. 


d 


Hira (Jat) 


••• 


• •• 


98 


22,568 


Jat 


M 


AtarSiagh „ 


••• 


• •• 


14 


13,281 


Ditto. 


Jangi (Bajiuit) 


• •V 


■ •• 


18 


20.639 


Bajpdt. 


s. 


Rai Obhajju Khin. ,. 


• •• 


• •• 


19 


16,436 


lUjpdtand Jat. 


Im&m Bakhth ,t 


••• 


• •• 


88 


99,697 


DittOv 


Ghulim Jil4iii .„ 


••• 


• •• 1 


19 


17,667 


Ditto. 




Faia Bnkhth „ 


••* 


• •• 


23 


18,111 


Bajpdt, Jat and Gujar. 


Watir KhAn ^ 


•«• 


• •• 


90 


20,419 


Jat and Bajpdt. 




Bhola (Gujar) 


••• 


• •• 


46 


90.898 


Gujar. 




Bai Puran Chand (Rajpdi) 
Sanlar Kajindar Bingh (Jal 


■•• 


• •• 


26 


li0,664 


Rajpdt and Jat. 




>/••• 


• •• 


68 


26.819 


Ditto. 




BaiEatihKh&n.(Baipdi) 


••• 


• *• 


89 


12,819' 


Ditto. 


1 


Bai Singh 

Jaikam (Bajpdt) 


• •• 

• •• 
• •• 


16 


10,646 


Bajpdt. 




499 


8.69,676 






73 


81,691 


Bajpdt. 


' 


Bhdga 


■ •• 


• •• 


40 


90.469 


Uiacallanaoua^ 




Kharak Singh », 


••• 


• •• 


49 


93,846 


Rajpdt and KhatiL 




ITalba Singh ,» 


••• 


• •• 


61 


27,718 


Rajpdt. 




Ids Ehdn (Awdn) 


••• 


• •• 


48 


21,079 


A wan. 




Bai Wasir Khan (Rajpdt) 


••• 


• •• 


86 


20,703 


Kajpdt.. 




SuJUn Bnkbab (Jut) 


• •• 


• •• 


99 


16.358 


Jat and Bajpdt. 
Awan and Bajpdt: 


• 


* Ghttlam Nnbi (Aw«n) 


••• 


«•• 


80 


14,686 


^ 

H 


, Fasal Ahmad (Bajpdt) 


• M 


• •• • 


84 


23,766 


MiacellauMtua. 


§;• 


K41d (Dogar) 


■ •• 


• •• 


43 


20,489 


Jat and Dogar. 


<« 

o 


' S«1t4n Mabamnwd Ehdn (Pathin)- 


• •• 


89 


91,810 


Miaeellanaona: 


F^ 


, Snltdn AU (QitiM) 
Faujd*r ., 




• •■ 


40 


19,261 


Gujar. 






• •• 


98 


12.111 


Ditto.. 




Sheraarsan Kbdn (Pathin) 




• •• 


86 


22,106 


Patbin. 




Faiih ^liia (Bajp^tl 
8herEh&n(PaebiLn) 




• •• 


91. 


18,348 


BajfM&t; 






• •• 


21 


22.616 


Miacellaneoai. 




Abdulla Khan (Rajpdt) 




• •• 


17 


16.429 


Bajpdt and Jat; 




Narain VU (Jat) 




• •• 


19 


16.346 


Jat. 




. Jaimal Singh (Saini) 

ToiAh 


• •• 


99 


18,710 


SainL 




648 


3,78,744 


• 
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71. Rather less Ibnn half the total cultivated area of tfie district 

„ „ ,. . is held by teiiauts. Tlie followinf: statoiueut 

Ten«.«y : T.aar« : Bent, ^j^^^ ^ ^^^ j^^^j,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j^^ .^ 



Tasoik. 


Asia vvDasTavAvn 

WITH HIOKT OV OOOV- 
rA«OT ; rHBCBHTAOM IM 

Italico. 


Ammk vuBSB Tbitahto-a*- 

WILL} rBHOBITAaiO u 

Itauo*. 


e • a 




Ouh ranto 

and roufc- 

free. 


JUnto-in. 
kind. 


CmA roBto 

Bnd root- 

free. 


Brato-in- 
kiad. 


III 


Hothi^rpur .«. 
Gurlithankar 


Acres. 

23,681 
40 

47,418 
47 

22,236 
44 

40,237 


Acres. 

2,404 

4 

19,503 

19 

1.590 

3 

9,277 

10 


Acres. 

18,203 

31 
9.689 

10 
14,844 

29 
17,747 

19 


Acres. 

14,641 

25 
24,251 

24 
11,900 

24 
28,144 

29 


89 
56 
29 
47 


Total 


133,472 


82,774 
11 


59,983 
20 


78,936 
25 


43 



Thus, roughly speakingi two-thirds of the land under tenants in the 
liill tahsU is held by tenants with rio;ht of occupancy, while in the plain 
the proportion is half or less than half. Moreover, in Una a considerable 
area under occupancy tenants pays rer.t-in-kind ; these kind rents are 
mostly at tVit of the gross produce, called paintdlis pachwanja^ the pro- 
prietor taking 45 and the tenants 55 maunds in the 100. This is in fact 
a two-fifth rent plu9 two sers per mauud khareh or extra seignorage. The 
cash rents paid by occupancy tenants throughout the district are, as a 
rule, at the revenue rates of the village with additional seignorage dues^ 
ranging from 3^ to 25 per cent calculated on those rates. 

The kind rents paid by tenants-at-will in the greater part of the 
district are half produce, but in the poorest lands the rate is two-fifths 
or one-third. The cash rents vary enormously according to the quality 
of soil and demand for land. In the hills a comparatively small area 
pays pure competition cash rents. In the plains for fairly good land 
the ordinary rate is Re. 1 per kanaly equal to about ten rupees an acre ; 
very good plots will rent for two, three, and even five rupees a kanal ; on 
the other hand, some land will scarcely fetch the revenue assessed on 
it. The rents are highest where there are most industrious cartes, and 
for this reason the cash rents of the Hoshiarpur and Garhshankar 
tahs/U are the highest^ 

72« Agriculturists sometimes club together to cultivate land. 

• Inolttdin^ 88 TilUgos of fiit Manssw&l belooging to taktil Qarhshaakar. 
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... . . . The terms of pnrtnersliip vnry aocordins: to 

«»d!rry"illu »'"*"''"'"P* circumstaHces ; ordinarily each partner fur- 

iiishes an equal Atnonat of labour, bullocks, 
&c., the profits beinc^ equally divided. The farm servant {hdli) usually 
gets food and clothing and Re. 1 a month as waores. The clothes con- 
sist of a ehadavy sdfay and pagri, and a pair of slices every six months. 
Bedding and a blanket are also provided, but these are returned to the 
master when the hdli leaves his service. In some cases, instead of 
wageSi the servant gets a share of the produce at harvest time, gener- 
ally one-fifth or one-sixth. In both instances the servant only provides 
manual hibour^ the cattle, seed, iuiplementSi &c.y being all supplied by 
the master. 

73, In most Tillages are found petty grants made by the proprie* 
p u '11 iM ^^* *^ persons who render service, in return 

e y Ti age gran b. ^^^^ which the proprietors pay the revenue of the 

land. These grants seldom amount to more than a quarter of an acre, 
often less. They are granted to parohits, imdms of niasjids, custodians 
of shrines or guest houses ; also to the village car|)enter, blacksmith, 
chamdr and barber. Service is the essence of the grant, and the right 
of the proprietors has always been recognised to oust the grantee and 
appoint some one else if the service is not rendered. At the first Regular 
Settlement numbers of these grants were treated as revenue assignments 
from Government and entered in the records as such. In the present 
Settlement most of them have been resumed, and it baa been left to 
the discretion of the village proprietors to continue them or not as they 
like. 

74. The two most important village servants (kamins) are the 
_..« blacksmith (lohdr) and carpenter (tarkhdn). 

1 8g« e • s. Some industrious castes, such as Saiiiis, have 

scarcely any kandns^ but even they are dependent on these two artisans, 
whose business it is to make and repair all ordinary agricultural imple* 
meuts, the materials being supplied to them. Each takes dues at bar- 
vest, averaging about one ser per maund of produce, and they are also 
entitled to one day's picking in their employer's cotton fields. The 
blacksmith gets a handful of corn in the ear (called phera) every time 
he goes out to the fields at harvest time to sharpen the sickles ; and 
the carpenter gets fpecial dues while sugar-pressing is going on (see 
paragraph 90.) 

Next in importance is the ehamdr^ who assists in a good ^eal of 
field work, such as hoeing and winnowing, and has to do all leather work. 
Besides the work connected with ordinary agricultural implements, he 
supplies a pair of shoes for his employer every six months. For these 
duties he gets dues equivalent to the carpenter and blacksmith, vis.^ 
about one ser per maund. Bodies of dead animals are considered his 

Erquisite, but a custom has sprung up of late for the owner of a dead 
ast to require two or three extra pairs of shoes ia return for the skin. 
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Chamdri hre required i6 do nil kinds of beffar work ; tliey collect the 
people nt marringes ; nnd on these occasions and at deaths ihey get 
email fees. 

Chihrat also help in the field operations, clean the faonses and 
imttle-sheds^ pre|>are tlie dun(]r-cakes in houses where the women are of 
too lii^rh caste to do so, and carry manure to the duno^ heap. In 
the hon«e8 of non-agriculturists the sweepings and mannre are the 
perquisite of the ckdhra. His dues amount to about half a ser per 
mnund. Chtikras often sell and mortgage to each other tlie right to 
perform the services in, and take the perquisites from, certain honses* 
riie masters of those houses must, perforce, accept the changes thus 
made, for no one else will do the work if the right has been mortgaged 
id a particular ckdira. 

The water-carrier [jhlwar or Jcahdr) is employed in high caste famiRea 
to supply water to the liouaehold and carry food to the men working in 
the fields. If the well is close at hand the usual charge for supplying 
water is SO sers {khdin) every harvest, equal to eight sers imperial 
weight, for every large vessel (gharra) filled morning and evening. If 
the well is at a distsinoe the charge is higher. The jhiwar also carries 
the dooli in the marriage procession, and supplies water at marriages and 
funerals. He does not usually get a fixed share of the producOi but is 
paid according to the work done. 

The washerman (dhobi) is another servant only employed by the 
higher castes. His dues are equivalent to about half a ser per maund. 

The potter (himhdr) supplies the necessary household vessels, 
and g(^ts trom a quarter to half a ser per maund. When the pots {tind) 
for a Persian wheel are supplied he is paid extra. 

The b.irber (nai) shaves his masters, serves the women of thd 
lionsehold, and takes messaijes on births, marriages, and deaths. The 
nais are always entertaiued by each other when on these messages, and 
never require to take cash for journey expenses with them. Their most 
profital>le time is at a marriage ; their regular dues are not more than 
those of a potter, but most of their income is from extra fees. 

The above are the regular village servants ; but, as before remarked, 
they are not all employed in every household. The higher castes re« 
quire all, those of lower social standing, the carpenter, blacksmith, and, 
generally, the ehamdr^ so that it is difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule regarding the number of village servants, and the share of the pro- 
duce appropriated by them. It may be said, however, that about one- 
tenth of the produce is used in paying these men. Mirasis, Bnihmins, 
and mnUahSft^ni, beggars aUo, come in for something from the threshing 
floor. 

75. Tlie statistict collected during the preeent Settlemeiit give 
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HosniABPi'B— 


SatM 

Mortgages 
Total 


Aeres. 

2,919 
9,232 


Acres. 

6,871 
15.997 


Aeres. 

9.290 
25,229 


Be. 

8,93,886 
15,76.749 


Rs. 

48 

62 
57 

18 
80 
20 


86 




12.151 


88,868 


84,519 


19,70,185 


81 


If8A«- 


Sales 

Mortgages ... 
Total 


3,000 
10.489 


4,685 
80,841 


7,686 
40.780 


1,84,551 
8,25,649 


81 
18 




I8,43p 


85,0;?6 


48,465 


9,60,207 
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Mortgagee 
Total 


1,491 

4,767 


1,87^ 
8,882 


8,869 
13,649 
17,018 


8,46,856 
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71 
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38 
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6,258 


10,760 


12,81,489 
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8,408 
10.784 


7,501 
25,439 
32,940 


10,904 
86,173 

47,077 


2,48.482 
13,08,233 


17 
88 


1 


14,137 


15,51,715 


21 


Total— 


Sales 

Mortgages 
Total 


10,813 
33,172 
45,935 


20,435 
80.659 


81,248 
115,831 


10,82,682 
46,80,814 


26 




101,094 


147.079 


57,03,496 

... 


39 


25 



The revenue of the land 8k>I4 ftud morto^aged amonnts to 
Rs. 2/25,61:3, and the total price piiid aorgre^rates four timet the reve- 
nue of the district. The prices are highest in Gai'babankar and 
Hoahiarpury and lowest in the hill tracts of TJiio. The sale price being 
lower than the mortgage price is accounted for by the fact of a 
iiuniher of sales of land in the beginning o( Britisli rule merely for 
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e locludiiig 22 hill Tillages of (Hrbshankar. 
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ilie GoTernment revenne. The people in those injn were nnaecaBtomed 
to fixed cash pay mentis and the general peace after the previous tur- 
bulent times lowered prices so much that many proprietors, unable to 
pay their revenne, absconded, aud their shares were sold to outsiders 
for the revenue due. It should also be observed that both the price 
of laud and the number of sales and mortgages have risen very much 
in the last decade. Land now fetches a price averag^iug about 40 times 
the Government revenue. 

It is impossible to view these extensive alienations of land with- 
out considerable anxiety. On the other hand it is an encournging fact 
that nearly one-third of the land sold and mortgaged has been taken 
up by resident agriculturists, and has not passed out of the hands of 
the village proprietary body, while some of the remaining two-thirds 
also is in the iiauds of men who are outsiders certainly, but who belong 
to the agricultural classes, and are not mere money-lenders. 

It should be remembered, however, that the above statistics of 
mortgages refer only to mortgages with possession. It has been found 
impossible to record, with any degree of certainty, the collateral mort- 
gages by which land is pledged for debts payable by certain dates. 
This species of mortgage (ar rahn) is generally said to equal in 
amount the mortgages with possession, and if to this is 
added the immense number of debts for which land is not given as 
security, the total indebtedness of the people of the district reaches 
an amount wliich is somewhat appalling. In frequent conversation 
with the people, I have not met one person who does not say that the 
short limitation allowed by the present law is answerable for a great 
deal of the debt. The result of the short limitation is not always, as 
might theoretically be supposed, that the debtor is constrained to clear 
himself of his debt before the expiry of the period of limitation ; the 
more common practice is for him to give his creditor a fresh bond for 
the old principal with new interest added, with interest running on the 
new bond ; and so the matter goes on till the debt is so large that there 
is no hope of the debtor extricating himself. The old rule for debts 
used to be — 

Dsm diiJe Jins dtins, 
that is, half as much again for cash and twice as much for grain* 
Now-a-days a cash debt is soon trebled and quadrupled* 



F. — Lkading Families. 

LesdiDir famiUes. ,. ^^: "^^'^ principal persons of note in the 

district are :— 

(I.) Mian Bngn4th Singh, Jasw41. 

(2.) The Bedi of Una. 

(S.) The Sodhis of Anandpur. 

(4.) The Rai of Babhaur. 

(5.) The 'Rini of ManaswaL 
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(6). Sard&r Rsijitidhr SiuVh of Kaiiigarii. 

(7.) Snrilar Biir Singh of Mnkerian. 

(1.) Jllian ItngiuUk Sinphj Jaswdl, ia the firreat-grnnd-son of Raja 

1. Panj&war. Uiii^ Singh of Jaswan, who rehuUed against 

3 Itoularur **'® British Governinmit iii 181.S, as descrihed 

4. Upur. in paragraph 28. He was deported to Kuinaon, 

c. Khatl. where both he and his son Jai Singh died ; R&m 

7. n^hauri. Singh, son of Jai Singh, was allowed by the ' 

8. Lailoli. Goverumeut to reside in Jammn, the Maliar&ja •« 

9. Nagnaali. having* given his daughter in marriage to lns\ 
'n*?i^n w^mii 80" Mian ttngnath Singh. In 1877, on the 

11. Jatoli Haroli. . r xi t • i a ii n 

12. Dharmpar. . occasiou of the Imperial Assemblage, the 

13. Samn&i. Governor-Oeneral, acceding to the request of 
i5:Kufh\V^ ^'»" Maharajn, restored to his son-in-hiw the 
le. Gobindpur Tarf jfipir originally held by Raja Umed Singh 

B61a. This jci^tr consists of 21 villages in the Una 

^^Jatw.***^ ^^"^ ^«*«'^ *» P^^ margin, and besides these he has 

18. Lalari. obtained in proprietary riyfht revenue-free the 

19. Babharn or Oan- garden at Anib, which originally belonged to 
20^Akrot ^'*® family, and the ruined buildinofs at R4j- 
21. ChntehrBehr. pura, the old palace of the Raja. The build- 
ings are being repaired and will soon be habitable, and it is to be hoped 
that Rngnatli Singh, whose head-qunrters are at present at R&inkot in ' 
Jammii territory, will take up his residence permanently in the din- ' 
trict, and exerci:$e an influence for good in the parts of the Din where ' 
the name of the iiaju of Jaswau is still reverenced. 

(2). Bedi Sujan Sin^h of Una is the son of Bedi Bikrama Singh, 
who also rebelled in 184«8 (see paragraph 23), and lost all his possessions. 
Bedi Bikrama Singh died at Amritsar, and his ehler son Siirat Singti 
having died, the second son Sujan Sin(>rh has succeeded to the inheritance 
6f this celebrated priestly family. Sujan Singh is allowed a pension of 
Rs. 2,300 per annum and resides in Una, where he does well as an 
Honorary Magistrate. Bedi Bikrama Singh's /a^tr^ in this district were 
found, on annexation, to amount to Rs. 86,SI3 per annum ; of this 
Rs. 31,212 per annum was confirmed to him for life, and the village of 
Una his residence in perpetuity. But he was too proud to tale anything 
from the British Governmnnt. Again in 1848, a pension of Rs. 12,000 
was offered him, but he preferred to join the revolt. Mr. Roe writes 
about this family that, '*Kala Dhari," (the great-great-grand-father of the 
present Bedi), 'Miaving many disciples at Una migrated there from Dem 
Baba Nanak, and received a grant of 72 ghumaos from the Jaswal Raja, 
Ram Singh. In Sambat 1860, Raja Umed Singh gave to Sahib Singh 
the whole of the Una ' taluka^ a grant confirmed by Ran jit Singh iu 
Bambat 1872 ; about the same time he received the Nurpiir taluka from 
Sardar Biidh Singh. He died iu Sambat 1891 (A.D. 1834), and was 
succeeded by Bikrama Singh, to whom Maharaja Sher Singh gave the 
TalhatU taluka in Sambat 1898.'' The mausoleum of Uedi Sahib 
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Singh 18 a conspicuous oliject at Vn^, and iU dome ^itli golden point 
is visible from a great distance. 

(3.) The Sodhis of Anandpur are nnmerons, and to write tlieir 
liistory and give the various legends connected with them, would, as 
Blr. Roe observes, be the work of a life time. They claim descent 
from llam Das, the fourth Sikh Guru. Some of them possess jagirs 
in other districts aud more especially in the territory of the Maharaja 
of Putiala ; the principal members of the family at Anandpur receive 
large pensions from the British Government. A great part of the income 
of the Sodhis is derived from the offerings made at the lioli festival at 
Anandpur. Harnarain Singh, the Bari Sirkar or present head of the 
Sodhis, is a minor. Sodhi Harnam Singh, one of the leading Sodhis, 
and an Honorary Blagistrate, has hitely died ; his son Ishar Singh 
is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

(4.) Rai Ratan Chand of Bahhaur. — With regard to this family 
nnd that of the Ranas of Manaswal it will be well here to quote 
Mr. Roe again. He says : ** In all probability the first form of social 
order in this tract was the existence of a number of independent 
Tillage communities. There is no record of such a period, but in the 
great majority of cases the ancestors of the present holders of the land 
are spoken of as having driven out previous owners. The earliest 
facts of which we have any actual knowledge is the pre-eminence of 
petty local chiefs, whose representatives exist down to the present 
Any ill the jiersons of the Ranas of M&naswal and Rai Ratan Chand 
of Babhaur. Whether the founders of such houses were cadets of 
royal houses of other countries, or whether they simply emerged from 
their fellows by natural selection, it is impossible to say. They were 
never able to exert any supremacy over any villages, except those of 
their immediate neighbourhooil, nor could they offer any serious 
resistance to an organized Government ; but their support was always 
worth buying, and the ruling power has always in some way or 
«ther acknowledged their position. The rights retained by Rai Ratan 
Chand and the Ran&s directly represent rights which were once 
sovereign; but their little territories can hardly be said to have had 
any history of their own.'* There are eight branches of the family 
of Babhaur, the head of each having the title of Rai. The Babhaurias 
are LuddCi Rajpdts, claiming to be an offshoot of the Katochs of 
K4ngra, but separated off more than 100 generations back. The family 
settled first in various places, then in Nangal, where it remained for 
three generations, and then in Babhaur 27 generations back, when 
the country of the Basdwal Rnjpiits was occupied by Rai Binni 
Chand. Of the seven junior branches of the family each inherited part 
of the ancestral domains, as follows : — 

Tappa Lai Singhi 12 villages, Nagaur 15 villages, Bas&li 27 
Tillages, Jhandian 17 villages, Soron or Kahnpur 18 villages, PAlakwah 
8 villages, and Nangal 5 villages. With Babhaur itself remained 
70 villages, but the talxika of that name now consists of only 52. The 
heads of the eight families salute each other with tlie salutation of 
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Jaidya. The present Rai of Babhnnr ig Ratan Cliand, wTio enjoys a 
jngir of the two villages of Babhanr and Ban^arh for life, half to 
descend to lineal heirs (mnle) in perpetnitv. The only rights now 
possessed by the Rais and their relations, beside their immediate proprie- 
tary lands in the villages where they reside, consist of c<*rtain talukddri 
dnes, heretofore taken in kind from the villages of their tappaa, but now 
converted into cash. 

(5.) Rana Lehna Sinph of MdnnnwdL The Rdnas of Manaswal 
are Dod Rajpiits, and inhabit a qaite nniqiie tract of country called 
Bit Manaswal, a flat tableland in the Siwalik range opposite Garb- 
shankar. Hr. Roe says that the earliest knowledge we hnve of this 
family shows it in the poRition of tributary to the Jaswal Raja, receiv- 
ing half the Government revenue, and remitting half. Ranjit Singh 
afterwards confirmed the Rana's half, on condition of his furnishing 
a contingent of 15 sowars. The Britiidi Government confirmed the 
j<^gir in eight villages, half to descend to lineal heirs (male) in perpetuity. 
The present Rana, who succeeded his brother in 1881, enjoys half of 
the following villages : — 

Sekhow&l, Tubba, Uailiowal, Maira, Kot, Mnjari, Hahdpnr, and 
Naiuw&n. He is entitled to the salutation of Jaidya. 

Connected with the Ranas of Manaswal are the R&n&s of Enngrat 
in the neighbouring tableland, which is also called Bit, but lies in 
tahiil Una. Tliis family is of very small importance, the present 
R&n&, Atar Ghand, being merely a respectable zaniind&r, enjoying a 
$ufed poshi allowance of Rs. 150. 

(6.) Sardar Rajindar Singh of KdthgarJu — Jlianda Singh, the 
great-grand-fiither of Rajindar Singh, first came to the Do&b about 
Sambat 1816 (A.D. 1759,) and appropriated some parts of the Garh- 
shankar iahdL His grand-son, Khushal Singh, rose to considerable 
power, and was related by marriage to Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia. 
Khushal Singh was, however, very unpopular in the tract over which 
he ruled, and died soon after the British annexation in 1854, a victim 
to intemperance, leaving two sons, minors, of which only the elder, 
Rajindar Singh, survived. For some time R:ijindar Sing'sh affairs 
were under the Deputy Commissioner, but he has now been manag- 
ing his own property most eiRciently for some time, and is an Honorary 
Magistrate, Civil Judge, and Sub-Registrar with jurisdiction in the 
Balachanr ihdna of the Garhshankar fcuhil. He is a most active 
and loyal subject of Government and enjoys a ^a^tr of the following 
villages : — 

C Chahal. 
In tashU Garhshankar < Lohgarlu 

(^Sobowal. 

{Bassi Eal&n. 
Barikian Tatoran. 
besides plots of land revenue-free in some other villages. 
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(7.) Sarddr B4r Singh of 3Iukerian.—T\ie ri86 of the family 
dates from the supremacy of the Kanhya MisL RuUld Rim, Tather 
of Sardar Biir Siii^h, a Kaliar by caste, was a faitliful servaut to 
Mat Sada Kaur, widow of Gurbukhsh Siii;;li, whose daiij^hter married 
llanjit Siitt^h, and accoiDpaiiied her both in prosperity atid adversity. 
'When Euldu Rain retired from active service^ his sons succeeded him, 
and the two eldest^ Bur Sin(;h and Uiidh Singh, were for some time 
in charge of Shuhzada Sher Singh. When Sher Singh, after coming 
to the throne, was assasinated, Hiidh Singh was slain with him, and 
Bur Singh wounded ; afterwards Bur Singh held offices of trust under 
the British autiiorities, when it was thought advisable to confine the 
Rdni Jindan at Shekhupura, and when the youthful Maharaja Dalip 
Singh was sent to Farukhabad. His brother Sudh Singh was a 
commander of troops under the Sikh Government, and afterwards, 
with his brothers Nidiian Singh and Mian Singh, did good service in 
the Mutiny. The brothers Bur Singh, Sudh Singh and Nidh&ii 
Singh holdyo^tV^ in the Giirdaspur district. Sardar I3ur Singh is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Sub- Registrar, and a most loyal servant of 
Government. He has adorned the town of Mukeriau with many 
charitable works, the principal of which are a fine tank and a serai. 

Among the families of minor note may be mentioned the following 
Bikh jagirdavB : — 

(1.) The Sard&rs of Ghorew&lia in Dasdya. 

(2.) The Sardars of Silis and Pathralian in Hoshi&rpnr. 

(3.) The Sardars of Bachhanri in Garhshankar. 

The principal Chaudri families are : — 

In tahM Una the Rujpiit Chaudris of Agampur and Ambota, and 
the Brahmins of Takaria in Talhatti ; 

In tahsil Dasiiya the Awans of Mukeri4n, Bihal Uafpiita of Badln, 
the Jarial Rajputs of Jandwal, the Naru Rtijpiitsof Bhang^la, and the 
Pathans of Mi4ni ; 

In tahsil Hoshidrpnr the Hindu Rnjpdts (Dadwal) of Dholbaha 
and Janauri, and Musalmaii Rujpiits (Nam) of Hariina, Sham, Ajram, 
and Khanaura, the PaUi4u family of Jahaukhelan, and the Jat 
Chaudris of Garhdiwala. 

In talisil Garhshankar the Ghorew&ha Rajpiits of Garhshankar, 
Saroa, Balachaur, and Bana Taunsa, and the Jat Chaudris of Mahlpur. 



Chapter IV.— Piroduction and Distribution, 



A. — Agricultubb and Abbobicultukib. 

77. The soils throughout the district liave been classified during 
g .. this Settlement^ as far as possible, according to 

the local juomenclature. Unirrigated laud ia 
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Hie hills is preiierally divided only into double crop (dofculi) and sincrle 
crop (tkfcuiijj while the poorest laud, which is oblicred to lie fallow for 
two or three years before yielding even one crop, is called bahnbanjar. 
In the plains the names of soils are namerous ; they are as follows :*^ 

Tahsil Hoshidrpur,—^Niai (or Lahri in the hills.) Manured laud 
near the village site or in the neighbourhood of outlying houses or cattle 
pens. This is scarcely a separate soil^ as it has not so much to 
do with the kind of land as with tiie facilities of applying manure. 

RohL — Loamy day. With propitious rains a most fertile soil. 

Chhal. — Land which has received a fertile deposit from a stream. 
As long as tlie effect of the deposit continues this soil will bear crops 
of the hiorliest class without artificial manure. 

«/a&ar.— Moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and 
rice. 

3/cftra.— Sandy loam. This is the commonest soil. It is produc* 
tive both with an excessive and deficient rainfall. The admixture of 
sand appears to keep it cool in dry years« and to enable surplus water 
to percolate through when there is much rain. Ordinarily the outtura 
is scarcely so good as on rohi or chhaL 

Rohi Kalari. — Rohi with an admixture of saltpetres 

ifaira Kalari.-r-lUaira with an admixture of saltpetre. 

Alaira Retar. — ^Very sandy maira* 

Chhal Retat. — Very sandy ehhal^ 

In the hill villaores other names of soils are as follows :— 

■ 

Barii. — Low-lying moist land on the edge of a stream, called bara 
Iiocause of the bar (or hedge) put outside it to protect it in floods and 
from cattle. It is -generally sandy, but being moist is fairly pro- 
ductive. 

BheL — Barren sloping land on a hill side. 

Tiba bangar or panga. — Flat tableland on the tops of hills. Be* 
quires much rain ; but is slightly better than bheU 

Danda, — ^Very stony land, generally on a slope. 

i2ai(ar.— Dry sloping land cut up by water action. 

Rar or rmtr. — Very dry and thirsty ; generally has kankar 
cropping up in it. Bears gram and moth well in propitious years. 

Many (if these names are common to the other two plains 
tahsiU also. Those |>eculiar to themi and not already mentioned, are 
given below. 
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TahM Garhthanhar, — ItarGf Moixy or Pathiali. The name ns 
maira^ but with a larger proportion of clay ; givea wonderful crops 
with good rain^ but is liable to fail in dry years. Is in fact maob 
tiie same as rohi. 

Dabri. A still heavier clay, found only in the neighbourhood 
of the Bein; varies with cultivation from a fine deep soil to au 
almost unworkable waste ; reqnires constant watering. 

Jalal or Seba^ much the same as Jabar. 

Bha$8L Old chhal. 

Sir and KMsar* Very poor sandy soil. 

TdhM DasHya, — Choffar, Chiamhj or Pahhan. Much the same as 
Jabar. The principal rice-growing land. 

Gluiiii. The same as Moisu 

Hand Clihal and Mand GhassA. Chhal and Ghasid in an island in 
the river. 

Pail. Moist rohij usually watered by a stream which may or 
may not be perennial. 

Pathrdkal or Bati. Land which is both stony and sandy. 

Itaiar^ This name in Dasiiya denotes a thin coating of soil on a 
substratum of sand. 

Chahn or Dibar. Ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, 
often water-logged. 

Kauf ChJiamb. Like Chahn, but with an admixture of salt- 
petre. 

The soils of the district are so mixed up that it is not possible 
to 9ay, beyond the following general observations, that certain soils 
will be found in any particular directions. 

The niai or lahri is always found near a village, and the land 
recorded as such is in most villages rather below an average of an 
acre per plough. Stiff clay soils are found near the GhAamb and in 
other marshy lands. The remainder of the land is generally stony 
in the hills and sandy in the plains, and the quality of the soil is 
judged according as stones or ^nd are found in greater or less 
quantities. The usually abundant rainfall, and the naturally moist 
(but not water-logged) soil are the causes of the great fertility of 
the district, and of the possibility of growing some of the highest 
cls^sses of crops without irrigation. 

78. The following statement shows the increase of irrigation 

Irrigation wells, te d»"°« ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^l J^*" •" 
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Tahsil, 


DSTAlk 


wells. 


Irrigated hj 

canftlt and 

•tr«aint. 


ToUl 
irr'fmt»d arm. 


HosLiarpur 


< 


Former 
Present 


••• 
••• 


. 4,396 


Aerea. 

1.378 
2.666 


Acre*. 
3.994 

7,<62 


Una 


{ 


Former 
Present 


••• 
••• 


"V,i'»o 


''2V328 
203 


2.010 
3.428 


Garhshankar 


{ 


Former 
Present 


••• 

• • • 


7,953 
12,532 


8,156 
12,532 


Dasuja 


I 


Former 
Present 


•• • 
•• • 


1,798 
2,210 


7.991 
11.432 


9,787 
13,642 


Total 


{ 


Former 
Present 


• •• 


12.365 
20,238 


9,572 
16,426 


23.947 
36.664 



lu the Una tahsil irrigated land of all kinds was shown under 
one head at the last Settlement, and details of well and stream irriga* 
tion cannot be given. There is most well irnVatiou in Garhsliankar, 
and most canal irrigation in Dasuja. The total irrigated area of 
the district, however, bears a very insignificant proportion to the 
cultivated area. Thirty years ago it amounted to 3 |>er cent., and 
even now it is not more than 5 per cent. The number of masonry 
wells has increased from 2,530 to 4,665. Some of the well irriga- 
tion IB carried on by Jtaeha wells with the dhingli or lever polo 
and large watering vessel ; such wells can only water about a 
quarter of an acre, and are generally nsed only by Saiuis and Raiens 
for market garden cultivation. In the Garhshaukar taluil the 
irrigating capacity of the masonry wells near Mahlpur and along the 
JuIIundur border is good ; there are good springs of water, and the area 
watered by a well averages 12 or 15 acres; but in the rest of the 
district the wells are generally worth little, the water being supplied 
by percolation rather than by springs, and the average irrigated area 
is not more than two or three acres per well. Tiie method of working 
wells in the south is by the eharas or leather bag, and in the north 
by the Persian wheel. The former system is only possible where 
there is a good sprirg, for, although requiring more labour, it draws 
much more water, and a eharas will soon work a poor well dry. The 
water level, as might be expected in a submontane tract, varies through- 
out the district. Except near the hills it generally lies at 12 or 14 
feet from the surface and thus dhingli irrigation is rendered possible. 

Numerous small streams issue from the hills and are utilised for 
irrigation, and in the north of the Dasdya tahsU the water of the 
Bias is utilised for several canals ; the only one of import^ince being 
the Shah Hahr alluded to in paragraph 7. The irrigation ctistoms on the 
streams and canals have been carefully recorded during this Settlement. 

79. The agricultural implements in ordinary use are of the 
..,,,., ^ usual simple and primitive description. The 
Agnoulturilimplemeati. p,^„g^ j^ ^^^ ordinary light country plough 
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railed mona, and i^ fjiiily woll adoj^teil to tlio liorht goila of the diAtrict. 
.It in doulilfnl if heavy plonfj^hs for deep 'ph>n^hiii<T wUI come into 
much ravout* here, for the holdinors are Rinall, and a heavy ploiicrh 
means larorer cattle, and more foot! for feedino^ them. The sncv'ar press 
is the helna in ordinary n^e in the Pnnjab; fnrther reference will he 
made to it later (paragraph 90). The other agricultnral implements in 
ordinary use are : — 
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TxMv n hAvn. 



1. Trowel (ramba or 
khw^pa). 

2. 8icl«le {ddtri or ddti) 
8. Spade (kahi) 

4, Clod crusher (»o- 

hdga), 
6. Iloe for sogarcane 

(baguri), 
6. Four-pronged fork 

{tangli). 



7. Tiro-pronged fork 
{$dnga or salanqa) 

8. Iron for digging 
holes {ganddla or 
khuti\. 

9. "Earth board (harah 

10. Large rake (dan- 
drdl)^ 

11. Wooden rake with- 

out teetli {phaora). 

12. Axe (kufhdn) 

13. Adie {bahola or 
iesa). 

14. Chopper (ganddta) 

15. Frame-work drawn 

by bullocks tread- 
ing out corn (phafa) 

16. Board for making 
irrigation beds 
(janda), 

17. Ox goad or whip 

(parain), 

18. Tube for sowing 
with the plough 
(por). 

19. Hope net for carry- 
ing bhuBa^ &c. 
(tangar), 

90. Winnowing, basket 
{rhhaj). 

21. Basket for manure 
{iohra). 

22. Ox muzzle {rhhikii) 



6 months 

Ditto 
2 years 
4 years 

1 year 

2 years 

Ditto 
Ditto 



4 years 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
4 years 

2 years 
I year 



4 years 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



1 



year 

Ditto 
Ditto 
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••• 



••. 



••• 



••. 



••• 



••• 



••• 
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Made by the village blackMmith 
SR a part of his contract work, the 
iron and charcoal being provided. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
finde by the- village carpenter 9A 
abore. the Wood being supplied. 
Am No. 1 . 

Costn 4 annas, the leather thong 
that binds thu fork to the handle 
being ^applied by the village cha- 
mdr. 

As No. 4, the loRther thong being 
supplied by rhamdr. 

As No. 1 . 



As No. 4. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

As No. 1. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
As No. 4. 



Ditto. 



Handle made by village carpenter, 
iron point by blacksmith, and leathef 
thong by rhamdr. 

Made by village carpenter and 
rhamdr. 

Made at Lome. If purchased 
costs He. 1. 

Msde of reeJs by the Tillage 
chuhra. 

Made of twigs at home. If pur- 
chased costs one anna. . 

Made at home. If bought costs 
one anna. .... 
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It will he obAervod that, as a rreiiersil ride, wood tin J' iron (ire 
supplied by the a<2[riouU.nriat, and tlie impIemMufc mauuructured by tlie 
villaore Bervant, who is under a contract to inuko and repair all such 
articles, in return for which he receives a share of the produce at 
each harvest. 

The plono^h is made in the same way, hut the sugar press is an 
extra, and ordinarily costs about It<. 30. 

.80. Most agricultural operations are conducted accordincr to tiine- 

._j ,. , .._ honoured customs and it must be ackuowled (red 
Agncaltaral operations. ^i^-i i» <• ^i . 

tiiat in the generality or cases these cuf^toms 

are the best adapted to the people and the country. Given the like 
conditions of a small holding, rude implements, and small cattle, it is 
hard to say how the agricultural operations of an industrious Jat or 
Saini cnn be improved upon. He puts so much i^toady manual labour 
into his land that its tilth is perfect ; and frnqnent hoeings kee)) all weeds 
and foreign growths away from it. An improvement certainly might 
be made in the better selection of seed. Maize is the only crop for 
which any trouble is taken to preserve the best cobs for seed. In the 
case of most other crops there is general carelessness not only in the 
Beleotion of good seed, but in preventinor mixtures of other seed.^t. Farm* 
yard manure is carefully preserved and plentifully applied to the land ; 
in the plains unfortunately some of it is required for fuel ; iii the hills 
trees supply the necessary fuel, and for manure hotli dung and leaves of 
trees are available. The rules regarding; rotation of crops are few and 
simple. The best manured lands, shonld the rain be propitiou<«, gene- 
rally bt^ar two crops every year, such a^ maize and wlieat ; other plots are 
set apart for sugarcane and cottcm cultivation, but these are changed 
from year to year; the generality of the outlying fields are preserved 
in the greater part of the plains for wheat and mixtures of wheat, gram, 
and barley. In the hills theoutlyinor fields, if very poor, are often pot 
cultivated for two or three years, and then only with a coarse autumn crop 
like kuUh {Doliehos nuiflons). The outlyinq^ fields in the plains, if of 
fair quality, ar<^ sown with the same 8|)rinnr crops year after year with 
little or no application of manure, until the land is exhausted, when an 
autumn crop of c/iart, moth^ or mash is sown immediately after the 
wheat, and Uie land then lies fallow for a year, to be a^ain sown with 
wheat as before. In lands of poorer quality, and especiallj^ in the high 
lands near Mukerian, the two-year course is followed ; that is wheat, 
followed by moth^ mdshj or chain one year, and fallow the next year, to 
be followed by the same course year after year. A plough of land is » 
very variable quantity, the expression being often used to denote a fixed 
share in a village. A yoke of oxen will ordinarily plough 10 or 12 
phumaos of land, equivalent to eight or nine acres. 

81. The common wheat grown in the district is a reddish bearded 
* „,, variety called kithi. Other kinds are also 

^ . • cnltivated in* par ticuhir localities, snch as the 
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ditidihanu or white wlient, for wliicli ilie villnores of Siprian and 
Sahdr at the foot of the Siwah'ks in the Dasiiya inluil are celebrated ; 
and the baddnak, or white wheat with a longf beard, ^rown in irrig'ated 
hinds. Kanku or mundri is a white beardless wheat coming into favoar, and 
usnally only fj;rown for export; but very little is at present exported 
ff om the district. A curious fact about the ianku is that when ^rown 
near the hills it is white, but if sown at some distance from the hills it 
becomes reddish. Dhamuri is another red wheat, not thought so well 
of as k&thi^ but well adapted for chkal lands, in which ordinary wheats 
are often laid by the high winds in March ; the dhamdri has a firm 
stalk and root and is not easily stirred. But by far the largest area is 
under kdthij the kind mostly used for mixtures with gram and other 
crops. The people say its outturn is greater than of other kinds, and 
it is the ordinary food of the agriculturist in the summer months^ 
especially when mixed with gram. The number of ploughings given 
to wheat land varies acconling to the crop that precedes it. If it follows 
maize, the time for ploughing is short and not more than three or four can 
be given. If the two-year course is followed, continuous ploughings can 
be given for ten months; but even so the majority of farmers do not 
plough more than eight or ten times. The best time for sowing is from the 
middle to the end of October, but wheat can be sown up to the end of 
December. In the riverain villages the land is often not dry enough to 
sow till November, and if the seed is sown too early it is eaten by a 
small grassho)}er called toka. The subsequent operations are simple. 
The field should be occasionally weeded in November and December, 
the most common weed being a kind of wild leek called pidjL 

The saying is— 

Hulk doraji ; 
or a field with piaji in it is like a country with two kings. 

After December nothing need be done besides the protection of the 
crop from stray animals till it is ripe in April. The first of Bau&kh 
(about the middle of April) is the proper day to begin reaping the 
wheat harvest. When cut it is tied into sheaves and left in the field 
for a day or two, and then brought to the threshing floor. After 10 or 
12 days the threshing begins, and is effected by bullocks treading it out 
and dragging after them a frame-work of wood (phala) covered with 
thorns and stones. The winnowing is done by lifting the wheat and 
chafi^ high over the head in baskets and letting them fall gradually ta 
the ground^ so that the wind separates the chafi^ from the grain. 

The crop returns prepared for assessment statistics showed an area 
of 251,898 acres under wheat alone, and 130,903 acres under 
mixtures of wheat and gram, and wheat and barley. Extensive 
experiments have been carried out in the last five years to ascertain 
the outturn of the principal crops. The results for wheat are given 
below by takith : -• 
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TAR8IL. 


Area iiiid<T 
experiment. 


Total 
produce. 


Avfrage pro- 
duce per acre. 


Hoelii&rpar 

Una ••• ••■ ••• 

Garhsliankar .•• 


Acres. 
169-7 
110-9 
218-2 
229-8 


Sers. 

61,979 

18,612 

81,289 

62,093 


Sers, 
826 
167 
881 
270 


Total 


718-6 


218,873 


800 



Tiie greatest number of experiments was made on second class 
unirrigated land^ which is the principal wheat-growing soil. The re- 
snlts seem to show that in the hef>t phiins tahsils the average prodnce 
is eight or nine mannds an acre; in Dasiiya about seven mannds ; and in the 
hills only four mannds. The good lands in the Una valley will certainly 
prodnce an average of seven or eight mannds ; but the average given in- 
cludes the outturn for poor hilly lands. In the same way the southern 
parts of the Dasuya tahsil will prodnce at lea-st as good an outturn 
as the best tracts of Garhshankar and Hoshifirpur. Of course the 
difference is enormous between the outturn of the best manured lands 
and that of the poorest sandy soils ; hut I think the above results 
may be given as fair averages for the whole district taken together. 

Wheat is not liable to many diseases. Rust (iungi) attacks it 
in very rainy or cloudy weather, but soon disappears with a warm 
■un. Afler the sowings rain is required three or four times with intervals 
of about a month, too much rain is apt to make it run to stalk to the 
detriment of the grain. 

82. fiarley is usually cultivated only in irrigated or moist alluvial 

lands. It is sometimes grown alone, some- 
*'*^' times mixed with wheat or masar. Barley 

and matar ijkejar) is the more favorite mixture, because the two crops 
ripen at the same time. When sown with wheat the mixture is 
called goji. The method of cultivation is the same as for wheat, but 
it can be sown later, that is, up to the beginning of January, and it 
ripens 10 or 12 days sooner. It is a common practice to cut patches 
of barley just as it is ripening, extract the grains, and make sattu of 
it, that is, to grind it and make a kind of porridge of it The area 
recorded under barley was 30,151 acres: 67*6 acres were experi- 
mented on, and the average outturn was 332 sers, or rather more 
than eight mannds per acre. This I should say would be a very fair 
average for the district. The outturn is generally rather more than 
that of wheat, and it is seldom sown in the poorest lands as wheat is. 
Barley will thrive with more rain than wheat, and is often cultivated 
in rather marshy land. Experiments on 85*5 acres of barley and 
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ffui«ar mixed give an nverage oiiUtirn of 413 sera per aere. This is 
perhaps rather iii excess of the average ; nine inaunds would be more 
accurate. 



Oniiii. 



83. Oram is seldom sown nione in this difltrict ; the total area 

recorded is only 23,1 £ I acres, while that under 
wheat and gram (berral amounts to 129,047 
acres. It likes rather a dry soil, and is sown in the end of Septem- 
her or beginnin^if of October if cultivated nloite; the mixture of 
wheat and gram is sown in October as for wheat alone. Tiio crop 
requires little moisture^ and rain is e.'^pecially destructive when 
the plant is in flower, when an insect called 9Hndi attacks the pods and 
prevents the grains from forming. In a good year the outturn is very 
large, and the bhH9a of gram is very well thought of. If rain comes 
early in the year and the plant is inclined to run to stalky it is some- 
times topi>ed by hand, or cattle are let into the field for a short time. Ex* 
.|)eriments were carried out on 76*5 acres of gram alone and the average 
outturn was lb6 sers, the fact being that the last five years have not 
been good gram years. Probably five maunds an acre would be a good 
general average for the district^ connting had years and good together ; 
but in a good year the produce would be double this. The experiments 
on wheat and gram together were as follows : — 



Tahsil. 


Art% under 
•xp«rim»iit 


Total 
produoe. 


Arera^e pro* 
duoe per acre. 


HosKiarpor ..• 
Una ... ••• 
Garhsbankar 
Das<^ya 


••• 
••• 
••• 
... 

••• 


Acres. 
144 

18-8 
214*6 

63-7 


Sere. 
42,647 

4,184 
74,212 
20,274 


8ers. 

296 

223 

846 

878 


Total 


4311 


141,817 


828 



It may be generally stated that the average produce of wheat and 
gram mixed is rather more than that of wheat alone, and about equal 
to barley ahme. Gram is more often sown mixed with wheat under 
the belief that whatever the year, one of the two crops is sure to give 
.a good yield ; another reason is that the mixture is the common food 
of the agriculturist^ and is more satisfying than wheat alone. 

There is a common lielief that lightning destroys gram when in 
ilower, and a line of linseed (ahi) is sometimes sown round a gram 
iield, with the idea that its blue flower protects the gram. 



84. 8aron or iar»ha/{Br<u(iica eampestrisjj a kind of mustard, 

though cultivated in small patches, is a very 
important winter crop, for its leaves supply 



Baron or eanhaf • 



ed from 
nu iivet 
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ve^GtuUes ill October, November, niid December^ until tb^ various 
wild vecretables appear. It u geiieralij sown in September in 
manured lands, either by itself in small patches, or in lines amon^ 
other crops iu the ordinary fields, and ri)»ens in March. Oil is extract- 
m the seeds. Ex|>erinient8 were made on 5'8 acres which gave 
rao;e outturn of 24 1 sers, or about six niaunds per acre. 

85. 2614 acres are recorded as uiider tobacco. It is generally 

cultivated in small plots iu the best manured lands, and requires con- 

sbint irrigation. It can be sown at any time from January to March 

Tobacco ^ '^"^ '^ available. If it follows a mai;Ke crop 

it is sown comparatively early, but it often 
follows a wheat or barley crop cut green^ and thus cannot be sown till 
February or March. The land should be first carefully prepared and 
heavily manured. The seed is sown first in small beds, and the seedlings 
are then transplantad. After this constant weeding and watering aro 
required. When the blossoms appear they are topped off, exce))t from 
tnose plants which are required for seed. '( he earlier sowings ripen in 
April, the later in May. After being cut the tobacco is left lying iu 
the field for a couple of days; it is then buried in a bole in the ground 
for a week, and after being beaten with sticks is made into twists, in 
which form it is sold. Experiments were made on 7*7 acres, the 
average outturn being 1^217 acres, or about liO maunds an acre. The 
tobacco of Oarhshankar and the neighbourhood, and also of Talaora, 
n village near Babhaur in the Una tahsil, is considered especially good, 
and sells at a high price. The tobacco of the district is said to be of 
three kinds : — Desi^ formerly the most common kind, but now going 
out of favour. GMj said to be stronger than desi and more popular. 
DhaturGj the strongest and most liked ; its cultivation is on the increase. 
It is supposed to be good for goitre, and, therefore, a good deal is export- 
ed towards the hills. The outturn of dhatura is larger than that of 
gobi^ and it is this kind which is principally cultivated in Garhshaukar 
and the neighbourhood. Land suitable for tobacco ordinarily rents at 
about Bs. 20 an acre, and if well nninured yields three crops, maize 
in the autumn, wheat cut green, lastly tobacco. I have known goo4 
land in the neighbourhcod of Garhshankar rent for Rs. 50 an acre. 



86. The area under safflower (kaaumba) was 6,722 acres. It is 
^^ cultivated principally in tahsUs Garhshankar 

and Una, especially in the northern part of 
the former. It is sometimes grown alone, sometimes in lines in a 
gram field. It seems to grow best in rather sandy soil ; the ground 
is not very elaborately prepared, and the seed sown at the end of 
September. The flower, from which a dye is made, is picked by women^ 
who get a fifth share as their wages. The seeds are separated after- 
wards by beating the (^od^ with sticks, and from the seeds an oil is 
extracted. 

87. The other rabi crops are linseed (a/«j}, principally grown iu 
oth b* t)B damp riverain lands ; maaar {ertnim lens) not 

or ra 1 c ps. often cultivated alone, but generally mixed 



Maise. 
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ivitli barley ; poppj, eultivnted in small irri<|fated plots ; ««ii;t, a. fodder 
crop grown near wells, or in moist lands ; reg^etiibleajnclading potatoes, 
grown in highly manured and irrigated land near towns; heu^ a kind of 
uenn grown in marshy lands, often mixed with barley ; chardt, a pulse 
only cultivatetl in poor alluvial lauds ; and matar, also an inferior pnlse. 
As no very large area of these crops is enUivated, no special remarks 
about them are necessary. Melons may also be considered a ra6t crop. 
They are a good deal cultivated in the neighbourhood of towns, and, as 
before remarked (para. 63), in Mahton villages. 

88. Maize ^ver. makki or ehhali) is the principal kharif crop of 

the district; 140,345 acres are recorded as 
under this crop, 52,527 acres being in Una 
alone. Good manured land is absolutely necessary ; the more 
manure the better the outturn ; if irrigation is available so much 
the better. The land is not usually prepared with more than three 
or four ploughings. The seed is sown after the first fall of rain in Juno 
or duly; but in the hills it is sometimes sown in the end of May. 
The crop requires constant weeding and hoeing ; when a couple of feet 
high the ground between the plants is ploughed up, this process being 
called kalud, A hairy red caterpillar called kutra is very destructive 
to the young shoots, but fortunately it only appears for 12 or 14 days 
in the beginning of the rains, and then disappears. Moderate and 
constant rain, with alternating sunshine, is best for maize ; both drought 
and much rain do harm. If the first sowings are destroyed by drought 
or wet it is resown, andean be sown up to the middle of August; but the 
end of June or beginning of July is the best time. Near towns, where 
irrigation is available^ it is often sown in March or April, and cut in 
June or July. When ripening the crop requires constant guarding 
from the depredations of both men and animals, and wherever maize 
is grown night is made hideous with the cries of watchers keeping off 
jackals, wild pigs, &c. The crop ripens in September and October, 
when it is cut and left in sheaves in the field for a da}', after which the 
sheaves are stacked at the threshing floor, and left for 10 or 12 days. 
The cobs are then taken off and the grains separated by beating with 
sticks, and spread out on the flat roofs of houses or other places exposed 
to the sun. The best cobs with their encasing sheaths are geuerallj 
preserved for seed. 

The following experiments have been made : — 



Tahsil. 


Area under 
«xp«riiD«nt. 


Total 
produce. 


ATeiUfe pro- 
duoe per nore. 


Hoshiirpor 

\J uft .,, ««« ... 

Garhshankar 
Das6ja 


A<'ret. 

107 

82-9 

130-6 

96 


Sero 
58,769 
82,854 
61,307 
87,487 


8ert. 
503 
896 
469 
891 


Total 


416-5 


1,85,417 


445 
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I believe that 10 or 12 maunds an acre may be taken as a Tuirly 
correct average outturn ; the fact is maize is scarcely ever cnltivated^ 
except ill good soils, otherwise the average would be much lower. 

Sugsrctne. 89. Five kinds of sugarcane are grown in this district : — 

(I). CAan. A thin reddish juicy cane with a thin peel. 

(2). Dhaula. Whiter, thicker and rather more easily peeled. 

(3). Ekar. Resembles dhaulu^ only with dark-colored lines ; the 
peel is harder, and there is less juice. 

(4). Kandra. White, very soft and juicy. 

(5). Pona. The thickest and most juicy variety. 

The kind almost always sown, except in the kohla or stream irrigated 
lands in the hills, is ehan. Its juice is considered superior to that 
of any other kind for making sugar ; it is also less liable to injury 
from frost than dkaulu ; but the latter is sometimes to be found 
mixed with cAan, Ekar is not much thought of, being the hardest 
and least juicy variety, and some cultivators cut it down directly 
they recognise it in a field. Kandra is generally only cultivated 
in the hills ; it is very soft and juicy, and the people have a saying 
that very little of it reaches the sugar press, most being chewed by 
the men working in the fields; the quality of its juice also is inferior 
to that of chan. Pona is never pressed, and is only grown near 
towns for chewing. A new kind of cane called kahu has lately been 
introduced for experiment from the Gurdaspnr district ; it is thick 
and juicy, but it has not been tried long enough for any definite 
opinion to be formed of it. The people seem to think the chan is the 
best kind for sugar, and I do not know of auy better species. Sugar- 
cane requires a good soil, but is seldom grown in the highest manured 
lands; the soils in which it is usually sown are ehhalj roAi^jabavj maira, 
Tiie greater part of the land under sugarcane in this district is 
nnirrigated ; the rainfall is good, and the soil has an inherent moistnre 
wliich precludes the necessity for irrigation ; e/iAalj jabar and maira 
will stand a little drought without much harm ; rohi requires more 
rain, but with good rain or irrigation the outturn is splendid. The 
area recorded under sugarcane is 29,117 acres, of which only 3,553 
were irrigated. 

There are two ways of preserving the seeds — 

(1). When the pressing begins the top joints of the canes are 
cut off, to the length of four or five knots and tied up into bundles called 
pulaj each sufiicient for sowing one marla of laud (about S3 square 
yards) ; these bundles are theu buried npright in the ground till 
required. The top joints are closer together and the outturn in 
number of canes from such seed is probably greater than if the 
whole cane were cut np ; but the size and strength of the cane in the 
latter case are greater. 

(2). The number of canes reqnired for seed are left standing in 
the field till wanted, when the whole cane is cut up and sown. 
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Wliero Fntrnrcnne is liable to injury from frost the latter plan 
c«nniiot be fbllowt'cly and this appears to be the only reason in some 
parts of the district For the seed being cnt early and bnried in the 
^roniid. The pona cane seed is always buried^ bein^ most easily 
frost bitten. The top shoots of the cane, called dff, form good fmlder 
for cattle, and are considered the perquisite of those who cut and strip 
off tlu3 leaves from the canes. As a genenil rule a cultivator kee)>s 
some of his best canes for seed. A Jat cultivator devotes a ^reat 
deal of tiiue and manual labour to the cultivation of this crop, and 
I doubt if hid mode of tillage cau be improved upon. Sugarcane is 
g'enerally sown u])oii land which has had wheat in it the previous 
year, so as to allow nine or ten months for preparation of the soil ; but 
it sometimes follows an autumn crop of maize in dry lands, or of rice 
in marshy. In some special plots the old roots of the cane are taken 
up immediately after the crop is cut, and the sam«* land immediately 
resown. When it follows wheat, plouj^hinnr ig begun in May and 
continues at intervals, according to time and means available, through 
the rainy season, till the wheat sowings are commenced in September 
and October. After an interval one or two more ploughiiigs are 
given, and then all hands are required for working the sugar presses. 
Ploughing operations are bej^uu again in January and February, and 
continued till the seed is sown in March. The 9ohdga or clod crusher 
is used after every two or three ploughings. The people say land should 
be ploughed 100 times for sugarcane, but it seldom gets more thau 
%b or 30 ploughings. 

Satin fliwen ftiyin ; 

Sau si wen ktimdd, 
Jjun jjun valiije knnakna 

Tjuii tjuQ dewe saw^d. 

Stiven plonjchins^a for carrot*, 

A blind red plough iiif^ for Baf^aroane, 
The more you plough for wlipat, 

The greater will be the profit. 

Great importance is attached to the pulverisation of the soil after 
the ploughings. The seed is sown in March in the following way : 
A furrow is made with a plough, aud a man walking behind drops 
the seed iu and presses it down with his foot at intervals of a foot 
between each seed. The furrows are made as close as possible to one 
another. Afterwards the ^o^e^^a is passed over the field to cover up 
the seed. The soil is then constantly loosened and weeded with a kind' 
of trowel {baguri) until the cane attains a height of two or three feet 
in the rains. This hoeing, called ffodij is very important, and the 
more labour expended on it the better is the outturn of sugarcane. 
After the canes are two or three feet high nothing more is done until 
they ripen in November or December. Sugarcane is always sown thick, 
and no attempt is made to strip off the lower leaves when it 1ms growii 
up. The quantity of seed required is about two mannds per kanal or 
20 maunda an acre. The price of seed varies, but averages nbouf 
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Rs. 5 an Acre, The cane is liable to various diseases and ravages 
of insects, tlie local account of which is as follows : — 

(1.) White ants attack the layers when first set, especially if 
the land is not well weeded at first. There are also destructive insects 
called garuua and bhond, the latter a kind of black beetle, which attack 
the youug^ shoots. The cane sown earliest is most liable to attacks 
of white ants. 

\2.) Tela^ a small insect, comes on the full grown canes in 
dry years. 

(8.) Frost is also destructive under the same conditions as tela. 
Sugarcane is more liable to injury from frost in chhal land. 

(4.) Rats do much damacre. For a remedy the tops of the full 
grown canes are tied toorether in lots of 15 or so. This ^ives Iio;ht 
below and checks the wandering inntincts of the rats. The tying 
together of the canes is also a preventive against frost bite, and sup- 
ports canes which have attained to any size. In good ehhal, where 
fre^h alluvial deposits can be depended on, the roots of the cane are 
sometimes left in the ground and produce two or three and sometimes 
more years in succession ; this system is called monda. The outturn the 
second year is almost equal to that of the first; the third year a fourth 
less, and after that still less. Monda saves a great deal of trouble, 
but is only feasible in good alluvial lands. After the canes have been 
ciit the land is ploughed a few times to loosen the earth round the 
roots, and the usual weeding and hoeing take place. As a rule little 
or no fresh manure is applied. A not uncommon practice when sugar- 
cane is quite 3'ouug is to cover the field with the leaves of the chhachra 
{Dutea frondoid) to keep the soil cool during the hot months of May 
and June. The leaves rot in the rains and add to the fertilisation of 
the soil. Very little irrigation is required in this district. Jabar and 
cAAaZ are not irrigated at all; in other soils, if available, water is 
^ipplied first before sowing and afterwards three or four times until the 
rains set in. After that the laud is only irrigated if the rains are 
deficient. 

90. The sugar press used is the belnay of which an illnstralion 

„ , ,. ^ . . is given at page 305 of Powell's " Punjib Pro- 

E^tracuon of jmea. ^^^^^ „ ^,«^. *^ ^^^.^^ ^^ bullocks are generally 

required to work it at one time, and if worked night and day nine 
pairs are necessary. There are, however, snndler belna^ worked by only 
two pairs of bullocks. A belna costs Rs. 30 and lasts about seven years, 
but its rollers have to be constantly renewed. The village carpenter 
tiikes Rs. 2 for setting it up every year as well as four canes a day 
while the pressing is going on, and a drink of the juice ev«*ry third or 
fourth day. Another of his perquisites is half a ser {kacha) of gui* 
for every large vessel (chdti) of juice expressed. The bullocks cost 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 each and last five or six years. An ir<m boiling 
pan (kardh) is also required, costing from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20; if 
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hired it cosfa Rs. 4 a year. The number of hands required to work a 
sugar press are : — 

(1.) A man or boy to drive each pair of bullocks. 

(2.) A man to put the bundle of canes between the roIlerS| called 
doira. 

(8.) Another to pull out the canes on the other side and pnsa 
them back, called mohra. The canes are tied in bundles of 50 or 60, 
enlied daiha^ and are passed thron<2:h the press SO or 40 times until the 
juice is all extracted. The dry stalks or cone trash, called paehhi, are 
npefnl for making ropes and mats, and for tvinor sheaves of corn in the 
spring harvest. A ielna is generally worked by partners, who help 
each other in stripping the leaves of the cut canes and preparing them 
for the press, and in providing bullocks to work it. The juice, as it 
exudes, flows into an earthen vessel called talari, from which it is car- 
ried to the boiling pan. 

91. The next process is the boilinj; of the 

in^c^^l^^l. *^* ^'^'^ J"'^^; ""^ '^ ^'^®r* ««cording to the article 

* required. The cultivator makes either :*- 

(I.) Gur, Coarse nndraiued sugar, or composL 

(9.) Shahar. Coarse uiidrained sugar dried. 

(3.) MM rdb. The material from which drained sugar is made. 

For the first two the boiling process is the same. lu making ^nr the 
boiled juice is emptied into a flat dish called gandy and allowed to cool, 
^hen it is worked up into round halls. For ahakar the cooled substance 
in the gand is well worked with the hands into a powder. Gur and 
shaiar will not geuerally keep good for more than a few months ; they 
deteriorate in the damp weather of the rainy season and lose their colour, 
but are still saleable at a reduced price for a year or two. In making 
mdl rdb the cane juice is not boiled so much as for gur or ahakar^ 
but during the process a material (called suilai) consisting of a 
gummy preparation of the bark of the pola (Kydia calycina)^ and 
sometimes of the dhaman {Gretvia oppositifolia) , is dropped into the 
boiling pan to clarify the juice. The scum is taken off as it rises, 
and when the juice has been boiled sufficiently it is emptied into open 
vessels, and when cool into large earthen jars called matii. The plan 
of using three or four separate boiling puns, as in the North- West 
Provinces, is not followed here, except in one villa<Fe in Diisuya (Hardo 
Khandpur), where the method has been introduced by a man from 
the south. The leaves and refuse of the cane are used for feeding 
the fire, which is tended by a man called jhoka. The boiling and 
straining are superintended by one of the partners of the belna \( gur 
or $hakar are being manufactured, and in the case of mdl rdh^ by a 
servant of the trader, who has agreed to purchase the rdb, and 
called rdbia. 

92« The making of drained raw sugar {khand) is generally 
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carried oat bj a reg^tilar trader. The process 

Befinement of eo«ne requires a g^roat deal of eiiperintendence, and 

■agar. hvr cnltivators proceed further than the mak- 

infr of the first crude sub^tancen above 
mentioned. In making khand tlie mdl rdb is emptied into lar/;e vats 
(khdnchi) lined with matting, capable of holding from 80 to 400 
maunds of rdb. At the bottom of the vat are a number of small 
channels leading to reservoirs outside, and on this flooring are placed 
pieces of wood, on which • is a reed mat, over that a piece of coarse 
cloth {pol)j the sides of which are sewn to the side mats in the vat. 
After a time the molasses {sAira) exudes through the cloth and matting 
at the bottom to the reservoirs outside, nnd is thence collected in 
earthen jars. After the rdb has been in the vat about ten days, and 
the mass has hardened sufficiently to bear a man's weight, it is worked 
up with an iron trowel so as to break up all lumps, and smoothed 
with a flat dish previously rubbed with ghu Then layers o( jdla 
(Potamogeton), a water-plant, are placed on the top, and after every 
few days the jif /a is rolled up, and the dry, white su^ar at the top of 
the mass taken off, and fresh jdla put next to the rdbj the old jdla 
being placed over that ; so that as the su^^ar is extracted the super- 
incumbent weight of jdla increases. Towards the end, if it is found 
that the weight of jdla is carrying sngar as welt as molasses through 
the palj some of the old jdla is taken off. It takes three or four months 
to empty an ordinary vat by this process. If begun when the weather 
is cold it is customary to light fires in the room containing the vats 
before putting on the jdla, in order to make the molasses drain off 
quicker. The sugar taken off is spread out on a piece of coarse canvas 
on a hard piece of ground in the sun, and well trodden with the feet 
until it hiis been reduced to a dry powder. This substance is called 
khand, and sometimes eldi^ and is the ordinary coarse drained sugar 
sold in the market. 

The other forms of sngar are :— - 

fvra.— -Made from khand boiled in water and clarified with milk. 
When the substance has become a sticky mass, it is taken off the fire, 
and well worked with a piece of wood until it becomes a dry powder. 
Another kind of inferior bura is made in the same way from the sugar 
which adheres to the jdla in the vats. 

Misru — Also made from khand mixed with water and boiled to 
evaporation. It is then put into a flat dish called tavoi, and when set, 
placed in a slantin<r position for the moisture to drain off. 

Kdza miirL — Prepared as misrij only with the best khand. After 
boiling, the preparation is poured into little round earthen vessels in 
which threads are placed, and when the sugar has set the vessels are 
inverted. The crystals adhere to the sides of the vessels and the 
threads, and the moisture drains off. The vessels are then broken^ and 
the sugar taken out. This is the ordinary candied sugar. 

7Vi/aiincA4f.-— Coarse, moist, red sugar, being either that left at the 
end of the draining process in the vat, or molasses containing sugar 
and boiled and drained a second UmCi also called dopak. 
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P^2>rt.«-The treacly fltirriir that adheres to tlie pieces of wood or 
the reea mat at the bottom of the vat. 

9*5. It is difficult to put down the real cost of cultivation, as 
Estimatod cost of culti- sugarcane is only one of many cro|)8 ^rown by 
yation. the cultivator, and nearly all the labour ex- 

pended on it is that of bis own hands and of his family and servants, 
but the following is an averatre estimate for four acres of sugarcane, 
which is about the amount that one telna can press : — 

Rs. A. P. 

DOCQ • • • ■ • a 

Manure 

Field labour ... 

Carpenter 

Hire of boiling pan 

Average annual cost of belna 

Jhoka or fireman ••• 

Other labour at the sngar press 

Government revenue 

Total ... 96 
or an average of Rs. 24 per acre. 

The results of experiments made as to the outturn of sngarcane 
are given below : — 
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III every case the outtnru of gnr lias been taken, not boiled juice 
or rdbn It is curious that the nveraa;e produce on uii irrigated lands, 
on which the majority of experiments iias been carried out, should be 
hi<^her in two years than that on irri<>^ated. The fact is that scarcely 
any irri<ration is required in this district; the gn*at Ruorar-orrowinjj 
tracts have a natnrally moist soil, and even where irrioration is available 
it is often not used. From the above statistics I think we are justified 
in taking 19 mauudft of gur as a good all-round average per acre. 
Assuming the price current to be 16 sers per rupee, the value of the 
outturn on four acres would be Rs. 190, or Rs. 47-8 per acre, and the net 
profit of tliH cultivator Rs. 23-8 per acre. The profit should be much 
the same if mdl rob is made, as the rather larcrer outturn of this 
commodity as compared with gur and the lower price counterbalance 
each other. But, as a rule, rdb is more profitable, as the cultivator gets 
ready-money for it at once. In the case of gur he has to consider the 
market in sellinor, and meanwhile some of it is eaten in the family, and 
some must generally be given to friends and relations. I have also had 
an experiment carried ont^ in order to show a statement as given in 
Appendix II, Government of India Resolution, No. 505 A., dated 30th 
May 1882, Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 

The results are given b<«low :— 
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The outturn of gnr here is much larger than the average given 
aliove for the whole district. Even so the outturn per acre is only 
about three-fifths of that given for the Shahjehanpur district^ though 
the relative |>ercentages between the different manufactured commodities 
are much the same. Canes are never sold in the bulk^ becJiuse the 
growing and pressing are done by the cultivator; only near towns are 
they sold separately for chewing. The estimnteil outturn per acre is 
about 300 maunds^ equivalent to 10 tons and 14 cwt. 

The average market prices of the different kinds of sugar are as 
follows : — 

Native name. Pf*iee. 

... Afdl rdb ... 19 sers per rupee. 

/ Gur ... 16 

'"IShakar ... 13 



English equivalent. 
Boiled cane juice 

Uudrained sugar 



If 
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English ecuivalent. Native natne. Pries. 

Common drained saggar ••• Khand ••• 4 sere per rnpee. 

Better sorts of drained f Bt^ra ••• 8 „ 

Bu^ar ••• ...\Afisri ••• 2^ ^ 

Candied snjjar ... Kuzamien ... \\ ,, 

Very coarse red sugar _|p^^ ... Not ordinarily sold. 

Molasses ... Shira ... 32 sers per rupee. 

As a rule, the cultivator is under no oUioration to the money-lender 
during the period of cultivation ; nor in the pressing if only nndrained 
sugars {gur or $hdkar) are made. If mdl rdb is made, the trader often 
gives an advance when the pressing begins^ calculated on the probable 
outturn, and accounts are settled after the whole has been delivered. 
Interest at 24 per cent, is usually charged only on tlie balance if the 
outturn has been over-estimated. The refinemeut of sugar is very 
seldom attempted by any but the most opulent cultivators. Probably 
not more than 2 or 3 per cent, of cultivators proceed further than the 
making of gur^ shakar or mdl rdb, 

94. The average profits of the trader, who makes the ordinary 

drained sugar (ikand) may be put down as 
Mu^nS.^^^''^ follows, taking the same qukntity of four acres 

as in calculating the profits of cultivation :-* 

Expenditure. 
Pay and food of rdbia 
„ of servants employed at sugar refinery for taking 
up and rubbing the sugar 
Cost of miscellaneous articles, such as mats, cloth, 

Ac, Ac, in the refinery 
Price of 80 maunds mdl rdb at 19 sers per rnpee 

Total ... 218 6 9 

Reeeipte. 
Price of 24 maunds common drained sugar, being 30 

per cent, of the mdl rdb at four sers per rupee .•• 240 
Price of 48 maunds molasses, or 60 per cent of the 

mdl rdb at 82 sers per rupee ... ... 60 

Total ... 800 

This gives a profit of Rs. 82 or 37*6 per cent. But the actual 
profit is generally not so much; the mdl rdb may be of inferior 
qualityi and scarcely any khand may be obtained from it, and some 
loss must be allowed for carelessness or dishonesty of servants. It 
will be seen also that I have calculated the outturn of khand as 30 
per cent, of the mdl rdb^ though it is seldom more than 28. I have 
no menus of ascertaining the total capital engaged in the mannfac* 
ture of sugar in this district. A man generally requires some Rs. 1,000 
to enableliim to set up an ordinary sugar refinery or itA^/ieAi ; though 
no doubt many mannfacturera have a much larger capital. 
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95. Tills 18 par exeeUenc$ a snsrar-producincy dUtrict, and the 

supply 18 much greater than the demand. The 

•n^*ir'^lni*'^fore1*"*'OTin/ "nrplus 8ugar in the form of gur^ ihakar^ or 
poUtioiu" ®"'^ *^"" khand is exported from the Una valley to the hilU, 

and from the plains to such marts as Amritsar, 
Jullundnr, Bhiwani, and Rohri in Siud. Foreign competition has as yet had 
no appreciable effect here. The Shajehanpur sugars are coming iuto fashion 
with the welUto-do inhabitants of towns, but the great mass of the peopio 
eat the ordinary native made sugars, and it is generally acknowledged 
that the sugar trade has made a considerable stride during British rule. 

96. I fear I have not the requisite knowledge to be able to say 

much on improvements already effected, or 

in »lSufIIctiJlJ"'^*"*'** ^''*^ "^^y ^^ possible. The ordinary Mna is 

a great improvement on the kohluj but is inferior 
to the Bihia mill. A few of the latter kind of mills have been lately 
introduced into the district, but have not yet been worked long enough 
for an opinion to be given as to their popularity or the reverse. The 
original cost of the Bihia mill is three times as great as that of the 
(e/fta, and it destroys the cane fibres (paehii) which are used for many 
purposes. On the other hand, it expresses the juice more effectively 
and quickly, and the Ubour and drau^rht required are less than half 
that used in the native mill. In the further processes after pressing a 
decided improvement might be effected in greater cleanliness. The 
vessels which hold the fresh unboiled juice are not cleaned as often as 
they should be, and the juice, therefore, is very liable to acidification, 
while the general disregard of the ordinary rules of cleanliness in the 
sugar refineries is beyond description. No doubt many improvements 
mi^ht be effected in the system of refining, but on this question I do 
not feel myself competent to give an opinion. 

97. The area under cotton is 22,650 acres, of which half is in the 
^ hills. It is generally sown in land of average 

quality, which is not too damp or too heavily 
mannred. It is prepared by seven or eight ploughings, and the seed is 
sown either iuMarch, when it is called ciWrt, or after the first rains in 
June or July, when it is called watru The seeds are generally steeped 
in water, and then rubbed with dung to prevent their adhering together. 
Boon after the crop appears, it should be weeded three or four times, 
and the* plough is often used {hcUud) as for maize. The seed should not 
be sown close together. 

Knniik kamdLdi ««ngiii, 

Did tapii«i kmigni, 

D4nf; o ddiig kiip4b, 

Let' cli bukAl mdrka 

Cbbaliau viobi ja. 

Sow wheat and •ogareane eloM, 
JITangmi at tbe ditUnoe of a fr«>g'a jnmp. 
Cottoa at tbe di«taiic6 of a long ttnff. 
Let a man wrap bitunelf in hia thett 
And walk tbroogk a field of maise. 
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But this good advice is odeu disregarded, the result being that the 
cotton plunU run to stalk, and produce little. Moderate rain is 
required, and rain at night in Bhadon (the middle of August to the 
middle of September), when the plant is in flower, is said to be bad* 
The picking begins in October, and goes on at intervals till the middle 
of December, the pickers getting one-fifth share as wages. Experiments 
made on 100 acres give an average outturn of 168 sers (or about 
four maunds) the acre of uncleaned cotton. Cleaned cotton is about one 
fourth of uncleaned. 

98. The several kinds of rice grown in the district may be divided 

as follows :— 
Bioe. 

Ist class. — Bdsmatiy Chahoray Begami. 

2nd class. — Jhonoj Rairu^ Stii/ichawy Munji, Sathiy Ralonn^ 
Khanu, 

The total area under rice is 33,656 acres ; of this more than half 
is grown in the Dasdya tahs/l, and the area under first class rice in that 
tahsll is 4,085 acres. Unfortunately no classification of rice was 
made in Una ; but the total area under first class rice in the district is 
probably over 5,000 acres. Rice is cultivated only in marshy land 
or in land copiously irrigated by a canal or stream. In one large 
village in Garhshankar (Mor&nw4li) it is grown in well irrigated lnn(f, 
but this is most unusual, and the reason here is that the land is dabrij 
well-suited for rice cnltivaiion, and the water only three or foiir feet 
front the surface, so that as much water as is necessary can be jpiven 
to the crop with very little labour. First class rice requires a constant 
flow of water ; for the second class it is sufficient if plenty of water is 
given ; if it stagnates no harm is done. Heavy floods^ if they top the 
plant and cover it for two or three days, destroy it; but the mere 
passing of a flood over a crop does it no harm. The land is prepared 
by three or four ploughings. Munji (the commonest rice) is sown 
in March or April, the other kinds in June or beginning of July. Rice 
may be sown either broadcast or after raising seedlings in small beds. 
The broadcast sowings are of two kinds : (1) watrdn^ when the moisture 
has sufficiently subsided to allow of ploughing and sowing ; (2) iadwdn 
or kaduy when the seed is steeped in water for two or three days, and 
then scattered broadcast in the mud. When sown by raising seedlings 
the process is called lab, and this, though more laborious, is more pro- 
fitable. The best kinds are always sown by the lab method. Satki 
or kalona are always sown kadwdn; the other kinds may be sown 
in any way it pleases the cultivator. Some weeding is required for 
rice sown broadcast; that sown by Idb requires none. The earliest 
sowings ripon in September, the later ones in Ociober and November. 
iMtlii is supposed to ripen in sixty days. 

Sntht pake satliin dini, 
Je p4ni mile atliiu dini. 

Satki ripens oo the niztieth dny, 
If it get« water every eighth day. 
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Khar$H is a very coarse rice, ^rowii in poor alluvial soils, where 
the river has deposited some soil, hut uot yet sufficient for the better crops. 
Ora&shoppers (toka) are fond of the young shoots ; and pigs, which 
abound in the high grass of the clihamb, do much harm by uprooting 
the fields of rice. High winds also are considered bad when the 
plant is nearly ripe. The crop should be cut before the grains are 
quite ripe (hargand), otherwise much of the grain is lost. Threshing 
is done by the treading of oxen without the wooden frame (phala) used 
in ordinary threshing. The rice straw is of little nse^ except for bedding 
and litter ; it contains no nourishment, and cattle will not eat it 
unless very hungry. The grains nre husked by pounding them in a 
large wooden mortar (vklidl) with a pestle (moA/a or miiial). Experiments 
were made on 41*8 acres, the result being an average ontturn of 
378 sers (or about 9^ maunds) an acre. I am unable to give the 
average outturn of the different classes, but most -of the experiments 
were made in mfmji, jkona, sathi, bdamati^ and cliahora. Mr. Temple 
considered that some of the best rice-growing villages produced 
60 maunds an acre ; this appears to me quite incorrect ; even if kacha 
maunds were nteant, a produce of 25 maunds an acre is an excessive 
average, though special plots may grow as much. I am inclined to 
think that ordinary rice-growing land will not produce more than nine or 
ten maunds^ and the better bdsmati and ehahora lauds about twelve 
maunds. 

99. The area recorded as under mdsh (phnseolus rndiatns\ mnng 

„ . ^ «^ i# i.1. (phaseolus niung.) and mo/A (phaseolus aconi- 

Mash, Mung, and Moth. ;.' ,. » . -i nCo ^i .. i. i • 

tifolius) IS 51,722 acres, tlie greater part being 

in th3 Dasdya and JJna tahsUs. They are grown principally in the high 

level land round Mukerian, in fact where the two year course (paru. 80) 

is followed ; under that course it is almost invariably one of these crops 

or chari which follows wheat. No great amount of labour is bestowed 

on them. The land is ploughed two or three times after the spring crop 

hati been cut and the seed sown in the beginning of the rains. No weed- 

ing or hoeing are done, and the crop is cut in November, the bhusa being 

well thought of. Mung is not ofien met with ; mdsA is sown in rather 

better lands than moth^ which is cultivated in some of the poorest lands 

and on dry sloping hill sides. Both n^dah and moth tlirive best in 

years when the rainfall is rather scanty. The experiment returns 

show an average of 117 sers (or about three maunds) an acrn on 19 acres 

of mdshy and of 70 sers (or under two maunds), on 33*2 ac4'es oi' moth. 

It may be generally stated that three or four maunds is a fair average 

for mdsA ; and two and half or three maunds for moth^ 

100. Chari (sorghum vulgare) is only grown for fodder, and is 
Q^g^^ always sown close. It is often found in lands 

under the two-year course, and, as is the case 
with mdsh and motkj very little labour u bestowed on it; it is cut for 
the cattle in September or October. Like maize it requires moderate 
and constant rain, and drought in July and August affects it so that it 
becomes poisonous for cattle. The totsil area nn^er ciofi is 38,579 acres*. 
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It 18 considered one of the rai/t cropsy nnd oasb rates are nsnally charged 
for it. It apparently exhausts the soil, for a springy crop is scarcely ever 
sown in a 6e!d from which ehari has been lately out ; if sown the 
oatturu is poor. 

101. The otiier iAart^cropsare Mawdnk (oplismenns frumentacens^ 
^., ,, .. china (pauicum miliaceumJ, hoda or mandal 

(eiensiae corocaiia), heinp (Ban) and tankHkra 
(hibiscns canabimus), til and tili (sesamun indicum), arluur (ciijanos 
indicus), kanpni ^pennisetum italicuin), bdjra (penicillaria spioata)^ 
raung and kuUh (doHchos unifloras). 

Hemp is sown in a good soil close tog^ether, and the fibre separated 
from the stalks after steepin^i^ in water. Sankukra is a kind of inferior 
hemp cultivated on the edges of fields, especially those nuder su<rar* 
oane. Bdfra is not much cultivated, except in a few sandy tracts. Knlth 
is iifrown on the poorest hill slopes, which look as if they could produce 
nothing but stones. TU or tili are grown for their oil-seeds, the former 
being generally sown far apart in a field with some other crop, the 
latter close together in a field by itself. The other cropn are minor 
ones, which ripen quickly and are eaten by the poor. CA/nais also sown 
as a rabi crop. 

102. Beference has already been made (paragraph 13) to the 

Other prodaets. I"*"*^ ^?7®*» •"^ ^t® '*^*f® '^^^f'P^ ^^T ^^"""^ 

'^ m favorable years. In the northern end of the 

Siw&liks and part of the Ohintpnrni range many villages get a con* 
siderable income from their harar and other fruit trees such as the 
bahera and amla. The dye obtained from the kamUa is also of some 
value. Residents of the hill villages stack their grass, and sell what 
is not required for their cattle. The kharkdna grass is a valuable pro- 
perty in the hills where houses are thatched, and in the internal 
distribution of village assessments the people have generally imposed a 
rate of a few annas o\\ their khar^beUu in Una. In the plains there 
is less demand for the gra^s, and some villages near the hills have more 
of it than they can dispose of. 

108. The district as a whole is well-wooded, especially the hill 
A.i^^*«u««. w««.f- slopes on both sides of theJaswan I)iin ; hut 

the outer slopes of the oitvaliks are very bare*. 
In the plains numerous mango groves are found, and in many villages, 
the people have planted groves of ihisham and other trees. There are 
four large reserved forests owned by the Government, the area of each 
being — Loh&ra 7,237 acres, Piinjal 1,204, Karanpur 3,804 acrefi| Bindra- 
ban 2,452. These were regularly demarcated, and finally established aa 
Oovemment forests in 1873; for further details regarding their con- 
stitution, reference should be made to paragraph 100 to HI of Mr. Roe*8 
report of the revised Settlement, and for a fuller description, to his 
detailed Report published as a supplement to the Punj&b (Government 
Oazette of June 19th, 1873. it should be noted that under the rules 
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of 1855 pine (chil) trees wherever found are held to belong toGovem- 
ment. There are alfto two email Qovernment aiiaham plantations on 
the bank of the Bias in the village lands of mamas B&grian and 
If ulanwal. They are under the Forest Department, which pajs the 
proprietors a rent for occnpjincr the land. A waste tract, called Ban 
Nandpir, in the northern end of the Siwalik hills, was separated off at 
the first Regular Settlement from the surrounding villages, recorded 
the property ofOoverument, and leased to Chaudri Bliaga of Badia for 
Rs. 10 a year. The lease has now terminated, and not been renewed ; 
arrangements have been made for the grazing rights of the neifirh- 
bouring villages ; and it is to be hoped that trees and vegetatiou will 
again appear in it Its area is 1,809 acres. 



Cattle. 



B. — DoMBSTic Animals. 

104. The statistics of cattle are as 
follows : — 





Ploagh cattle. 


Other cattle. 


Total. 


Tahsil. 


80 yean 
ago. 


Now. 


80 jean 
ago. 


Now. 


80 yean 
ago. 


Now. 


Hoshiirpur ••• 
Una* ••• 
Gsrbtbsnkar ••• 
I>s»aya 


42.828 
59.810 
39,838 
40,529 


42,762 
56,079 
62,173 
57,028 


67,825 

1,03,366 

63,161 

68,932 


30,043 
71.436 
97,873 
79,024 


100,653 
163,176 
102.999 
109,461 


72.805 
127,516 
150,046 
136,026 


Total ••. 


183,005 


208.042 


293,284 


278.376 


476,289 


486,418 



The number of cattle has diminished in Hoshidrpur and Una, 
and increased in the other two talisil especially in Garhshankar ; the 
total increase being about 10,000. 1 fear, however, that neither the 
statistics of the former nor those of the present Settlement are much 
to be relied on. Whatever may have been the case at the beginning 
of British rule, the tendency now is, I think, to a diminution in numbers, 
the cultivated area being reduced by eAoh action, and the grazing area 
in the hills denuded of grass and vegetation. The cattle of the district 
are not celebrated. They are mostly small and weak, especially in the 
hills. They are worked from four years old, and cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 ; 
some of the better farmers purchase good cattle at the Amritsar and other 
fjiirs for Rs. 50 to 70. Bullocks seldom get any grain to eat; they pick up 
what they can in grazing, and are occasionally given cut fodder, such as 
c/uirt, green wheat, Mn;!, Ac Milch buffaloes are better fed, and are 
very profitable on account of their rich milk, which is made into ghi 

* laeluding 22 bill fillaget of Osrhihtnksrt 
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for nn\e. There nre nt present 14 Oovcrnment bulls distribnted over 
t)ie district ; tliej are prized by the people, and the benefit oftlieir presence 
IS already apparent in the better stock obtained from them. But as 
lon^ as a buffalo is looked npon as the most profitnble of milch kine, the 
old indifference about bringinf; up good cows will continue^ and the 
breed of cattle will accordingly not improve as fast as it nii<^ht other- 
wise do. Many ngriculturists keep carts for hire now, and ply them on 
the pubKc roads in the intervals of tlieir acrricultural operations. The 
keeping of small carts for manure, &c.y is also very common. No 
cattle lairs are held in this district. 

105. There are no very reliable statistics of sheep and goats. 
Sheep and iroau This is not a sheep-breeding district, and though 

there are two Government rams, very little 
attention is paid to them by the people. Most villages have a few of 
the common black, long-tailed sheep ; and in the winter the Gaddia 
bring down their flocks to the low hills to graze, especially to the 
northern end of the Siwaliks. Numbers of goats are kept in the hills 
by Gujars, and they, more than anything else, are responsible for the 
denudation of the Siwalik range. A common village sheep costs 
Rs. 2 or 3, a goat Rs. 3 or 4, but a good milch goat will fetch Rs. 7 or 8. 

106. This district is not celebrated for its horses. There is at 
„ present one Government stallion, and a few 

zamindars bring their mares to be covered by 
him. There are also two donkey stallions, which are rather more popu- 
lar ; probably because the mares of the district are generally smalli 
and a good price can be obtained lor mules. 

107. Camels are kept by the residents of a few villages, but not 
Q. . to any great extent. I^onkeys are kept by the 

potters (hitnhdf,) who do a good deal of the 
carrying trade between Palampurand Hoshiirpur. Poultry is bred near 
Dasuya and Tanda for the Simla market, and most of the breeders 
are under a contract to send all their fowls up there. In the hiilsi 
the residents being nearly all Hindus, poultry is very scarce. 

108. Bees are kept in many of the hill villnges bordering on the 
. . K&ngra district. The same method of domestica- 

piou ure. Hotly as found by Moorcroft in Kashmir, is fol- 

lowed here also. In building a house a space of about one-half 
foot by one foot is left in the wall, opening inwards, and having a little 
round hole outside. The inner opening is covered with a basket or 
flat tile stuck on with mud. Wiien the comb is ready the basket or 
tile is carefully removed and a smouldering whisp of straw held iu front 
of it. As the bees retire from the smoke the comb is taken out and 
the aperture again dosed up. The same colony of bees will sometimes 
continue a long time in the same place The people of the country 
never eat the comb with the honey. The honey alone sells at about 
four or five sera for the rupee, and the wax at about two or three sers. 
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109. As regards sericulture, Mr. Coldstrenm, late Deputy Com- 
a ^. .. roissioner of tlie district, made experiments for 

the domestication of the tasar silk worm ; but 
arrived at the conclusion that it could not be domesticated. He also 
tried to encourage the ordinary silk industry, and one or two enterpriz- 
iiig zaminddrs have started smalt 61atures ; but the iudustry is at 
present quite in its infancy in this district. 

Mr. Coldstream has left a memorandum regardincr the tasar silk 
worm, which may be of interest to some readers : '^ The tasar cocoon 
is met with in the wild state extensively throughout the submontane 
di>tricts of the Punjab. As far as I have observed, it is found in this 
part of the country only on the heri tree (Zizyphus jujuba), but in the 
other parts of India it is found on a considerable number of trees of 
different species. It is of a shape not exactly oval, but more that of 
a short cylinder, with rounded ends from one to two inches long. 
It is of a dull white or yellowish colour and of a hard and rather rougli 
texture. This hardness is owing to the large quantity of gummy 
matter with which the silk is matted together in the substance 
of the cocoon, and which has to be dissolved out before the threads 
can be wound off. The cocoon is spun by the worm in July and 
September, and is most easily found in the cold weather, when the 
people cut the leaves and branches for fodder and to form thorn hedges. 
By telling the villagers to look out for them they can be procured. In 
June and the beginning of July, when the beri tree, the natural food 
of the worm, has a flush of fresh leaves, after the first shower of rain, 
tiie cocoons will begin to burst. They can be laid for the purpose of 
hatching in large cages of bamboo w*ork, or on shelves in a verandah 
enclosed with netting. The cocoons almost always burst in the even- 
ing between 7 and 9 o'clock. Towards sunset the cocoons, which are 
to burst that evenin;^, though they have been for eight months hard and 
dry^ begin to be moist at one end ; and soon the moth begins to bore 
his head through the matted silk of the cocoon ; gradually he emerges, 
disengaging himself from his prison j and immediately seeks to cling 
to some surface with his feet uppermost, so as to allow his wings, now 
in a moist and undeveloped state, to fall and expand in the proper 
direction. They rapidly spread out downwards and backwards, and 
harden ; and in a few hours the beautiful insect has reached its perfect 
state. A full-sized specimen measures from five to six inches across the 
wings. The female is larger than the male ; her wings are of a light 
yellow colour, with darker bands, sometimes of a light purple or pinkish 
colour, and sometimes of an ashen grey, the colour of light ink-sUiiiis. 
The male is of a light red or brick colour, sometimes pinkish. Both 
have round transparent ocelli on their wings. The species I find is 
recognised at the British Museum as Antherda Siwalika ; under Captain 
Button's classification it used to be Antherda Paphia. When the 
proper season has arrived during July numbers of cocoons will burst 
every evening. The males appear to come out first. The moths should 
be kept, as they are hatched, in a large open-work cage made of the 
splints of bamboo, or in a netted verandah. They will pair the first 
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or Kecond nicrlit. If they nre kept in a netted verandah the females 
will cliti^ to the net» and attract wild malea during' the night. When 
the coaples have separated in the morning, the females should be put 
into small baskets separately, or with only one or two companions to 
lay their eggs. Each female will lay from 150 to 185 eofgs within four 
or five days af'ter she has paired. She will then die. Neither male nor 
female moths appear to eat anything during their short lives. The eggs 
should be collected , placed in some small receptacle, such as a dunif or 
small vessel made of a leaf or two leaves, in which natives carry curds^ 
Ac, and this receptacle^ with about 100 es^gs in it, should be hung on to 
a beri tree in the open. The worms will hatch out in from seven to nine 
days ; they are brownish, and about ^ of an inch long, but rapidly 
increase in size. They will crawl on to the branches of the 6m, and 
attack the succulent young leaves. The worm is a vtsry handsome one ; 
it is light pengreen with silvery spots at the spiracles along each side of 
its body. A full grown worm is between four and five inches long and 
about I of an inch thick. Like the Chinese silk worm it is most 
voracious, and ^ets through an immense quantity of leaves. During 
this time the worm has many enemies. Crows and squirrels attack it ; 
the black ants swarm up the tree to them, and a species of hornet 
stings the worm and kills it in numbers. I have nevertheless had about 
200 cocoons off one beri tree in the open. Several little baskets of 
eggs, such as I have described above, can be hung on one full-sised beri 
tree. Much may be done to protect the worm while roaming over the 
tree feeding. The trees seleeted to hang the eggs on, and eventually 
to form the natural feeding ground of the worm, should be small and 
compact It would be well if a number of trees were planted together, 
and the whole covered by a net Each tree, on which worms are 
reared, should be surrounded by a ring of white ashes, laid on the ground 
close round the trunk. This will prevent ants ascending the tree. The 
worms will spin in 25 or 30 days. Tlie cocoons cau then be gathered. 
Moths will liatcli out of these cocoons again in Septemlier. The second 
crop of moths u hatched five or six weeks after the fir^tor parent crop 
is hatched out. I have tried, and nnsuccessfully, to bring up the worms 
by hand like ordinary silk worms, by keeping tliem in baskets with fresh 
cut leaves. It does not answer ; the species will not domesticate. This 
has been Captain Coussmaker*s experience also in Bombay. The plan 
above suggested, which I have myself tried with satisfactory results, is 
a kind of semi-domestication. The worm will not thrive under cover ; 
it seems to need the dew of heaven and the freshest of leaves. Collect* 
ing the cocoons, getting their eggs, and hanging them on to selected trees 
out in the open as above described, appears to promise the best results. 
I believe Captain Conssmaker has found a similar plan answer in the 
Bombay Presidency. The plan here described w:is suggested to nie by 
the late Mr. F. Halsey, but it was recommended more than 20 years 
ago by Sir Donald McLeod, then Financial Commissioner, in a preface 
to a small volume, entitled '^Miscellaneous Papers on Silk/' printed at 
the Lahore Chronicle Press in 1859. It seems not improbable that 
following this system a kind of cottage cultivation of tasar might 
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be cnrried on by the people in each distriots us Ho8bi4rpnr| K4ngrii| 
aud Qurdaftpnr with most remuneratiye resulU." 



C. — Occupations, Indubtriks and Commkrcs. 

110. The following information has been taken from the district 
^.^ ^^^ Census Report*. Those who derive their living 

^ ' directly from the land and are of an age to 

work nnmber 201,153 persons, or 22*3 per cent, of the total population. 
Those devoted to other industries, both male and female, are 17*7 
per cent. The balance, 60 per cent, represents women and children who 
do not work at any industry, and men without any occupation. But 
Mr. Coldstream observes that the proportion of females who labour 
in agriculture has probably, from natural feelings of delicacy, been 
under-estimated. I have already remarked on the agricultural 
industries (paragraph 74). Of other occupations the profession of weaving 
is most widely followed. Some castes have abandoned their hereditary 
occupations and taken to weaving, e.ff.j the B&md4sis ; many mochU 
also are weavers now. About 1 in 27 of the population is engaged in 
this industry, including about 20,000 men and 8,000 women. The 
following are the occupations, which engage more than 5,000 persons : — 



Ooeaptiion. 


Male*. 


JTemftlM. 


Total. 


Weavers 


... 


20,809 


8,018 


28,822 


Beggars 


... 


11,264 


1,981 


18,245 


Shoemakers 


• •a 


8,957 


754 


9,711 


Water-camers 


• a. 


5,252 


8,850 


9,102 


Grocers (dukdnparehin) 


• •• 


7,889 


••• 


7,889 


Sweepers •.. 


• • • 


8,998 


2,971 


6,964 


Carpenters 


• •• 


6,284 


... 


6,284 


Corn-grinders 


... 


934 


5,117 


6,051 


Cotton.spinners ... 


• •• 


••• 


7,404 


7,404 


Coolies (porters) . . . 


• ■ • 


4,716 


455 


9,171 



Large numbers of labourers and artisans leave the southern 
and esistern part of the district in the summer months for Simla, 
where they are employed as carriers, carpenters, Ac. Women eugnge 
in all agricultural operations, except ploughing, among Raieus, Sainis, 
Ch&ugs, Bahtis and Cham&rs; they also render a good deal of help 
among Jats and Gujars. Among Brahmins, Khatris and Rnjputs, 
they do no field work. Among weavers and turners women take a 
great share of the work, aud often earn more than their husbands. 
The proportion of women who follow the occupations of water-carrier^ 
•weeper, singer, wood*seller, and bamboo basket-maker is large. In the 

^ Sbt fiffWM hftTo bMa oorrtoitd Croa th« Qwt&nX Caofas rtionw of tbo pro? inoo. 
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following professions the women employed largely exceed the men :-— 
Orituiinor corn, parchinor griuii, selling vegefoibles ; while they exclusively 
enu;'2ige in spining cotton and woollen thread, and embroidering (chikan 
and phulkari). 

111. The principal manufacture of the district is in cotton fabrics, 

for which the chief emporium is Kliiuipnr, 
^"PTrlJ"^"''""* a suburb of HoshiArpur. The main trade is in 

manufactures. . .^i i^T v i r-^iii. 

lungu (colored turbans) and susxs (cloth of 
coloured stripes) ; the annual value of the trade from Rli&npur alone 
is said to amount to three or four lakhs of rupees. The trade has, 
however, fallen o& of late owing to imitations of Indiiin siiais and 
prints being imported in large quantities from Eugland. Coarse 
blankets are made in considerable quantities in and about the town of 
Hari&nn. A good deal of rope is made from the munj (saccharum sara) 
and bagar grass (andropogon involutus) which grow in the district ; 
ropes and coarse canvas are also made from hemp : baskets, trays, 
sieves, &e,, are made from bamboo. The carpenters of the district are 
celebrated, but most of the best workmen seek employment out of the 
district on the railways, and other public works, and at Simla. 
Brass and copper vessels are made at Bahadarpur, a suburb of 
Hoshiarpur. A good deal of dyeing is done from the safflower, and 
also from lac, which grows ou the ber trees. The propa«ration of the 
lac insect on trees is becoming very common ; the lac dye is used 
for dyeing wool, and a good deal is exported to Kashmir. Chapra, or 
shell-lac, is used for ornamental work on wood ; and the lacquered 
articles of this district, especially toys, have attained to some celebrity. 

Another occupation is the inlaying of ivory on wood. Some car- 
penters of Hoshi4rpur and the neighbourhood are proficients at this 
work, and the late Exhibition at Lahore has given a considerable 
stimulus to the industry. Shoes are manufactured in large quantities 
in Hoshiarpur and the neighbourhood, and exported to Delhi, Calcutta, 
and other places. The trade is principally in the hands of Shekhs. 
Good pottery is made at T&uda, where a fine kind (»f clay is obtained. 
Sarahii and ornamental vessels are made, also the large earthen jars, 
called matti, for holding the boiled and und rained juice of the sugarcane 
(mdl rdb). Carpets of good quality are made at the industrial school 
started at Hoshiarpur by Mr. Coldstream a few years ago. 

112. Most of the trade of the district is in the hands of Ehatris 
^ ... and Brahmins : the Siids, Bh&bras, and Shekhs 

of Hoshiarpur are also great traders. The 
profession of tSaukar, or money-lender, is very common, and although 
only 3,058 persons recorded themselves as such at the last Census, 
the real number is probably greater. They are by degrees getting 
more and more of the land into their possession. 

113. The principal imports are cotton from Umballa; English 

^ . . ... cloth, spices, and medicines from Delhi and 

Courie and nature of trade. . .* ' * . r t ji_-» i i n* 

Amritsar ; graiu from Ludniaua and F erozepur ; 
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rice and turmeric from Kangrn^ and cattle from Amiitsar and 
the soutli. The exports consist of sugar in various forms, rice, 
liides, shoes, oil, tobacco, the fruit of tlie mango and harar trees, and 
lacquered and inhiid wood-work. The ^rain grown in the district 
barely suffices for the wants of the people, and when there is a short 
harvest a good deal is imported. The principal article of export is 
sugar, of .which a much larger quantity is produced than is required for 
local consumption. 



Prices. 



D. — Prices, Weights and Measures. 

114. The question of agricultural prices has been dealt with in 

Appendix IV D. of the recent assessment re- 
port for Una, and detailed information should 
be sought from that document, which has been printed and bound with 
the other assessment reports of the district. During the iirst 15 3' ears 
of British rule, owing to unprecedented peace and good harvests, prices 
fell very low. Towards the end of that time th'e improved communi- 
cations established by the Government began to be utilised, and the 
scarcity of 1860-61 in other parts of the country drew away most of 
the surplus stores of the district. Since then prices have maintained 
H fair equilibrium and have never gone down so low as they ruled 
before 1860. For the purposes of the new assessment the Settlement 
Commissioner authorised me to take the average prices of 1 7 years^ 
from 1862 to 1878, as the basis of the assessments. The difference 
between the average prices of the first 15 years of British rule and 
of the 1 7 years adopted for assessment calculations will be apparent 
below : — 



« 






Sers per rupee. 








BABJ PBODUOB. 




EEAniF PBODUCB. 






▼alua 

during 16 

jtwn eoding 

1860. 


AT«rsge 
186S-78. 




AT«ng« 

Taloe 

daring 16 

yean ending 

1860. 


ATerege 

▼»la«. 
1868-78. 


Whe*t 


••• 


61 


38 


Mmm 


••• 


01 


86 


WhMt Mid Grmia 


■ •• 


60 


87 


Maak Md Jf oa 


••• 


89Jt60 


89 


WhMt mod Barlej 


• •• 


60 


87 


ChaH 


••• 


66 


87 


Bftrl«7 


■ ■• 


68 


68 


Bulked BiM... 


•.« 


89 


19 


Oma 


••• 


00 


87 


Unbatktd Bioe 


••• 


66 


88 


^KCWw^ ••• 


••■ 


60 


83 


Cotton with aeed 


• • 


17 


18 


$ar$ou (mottard) 


■ •• 


n 


SO 


A^ 


• •• 


06 


86 


Sftfflower 


••• 


H 


8 


Til Med 


• •• 


81 


18 


TobMoo 


««• 


24 


«» 


Qw 


••• 


31 


16 



M 
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Tliese are the prices realised by agriculturists at the Iiarvest 
seasons. The prices quoted iu the books of grain nierchunts are uiuch 
liiglier; for instance where the average price realised by agriculturists 
for wheat is 33 sers per rupee, the average trade price is 24 ; the 
fiiiine data for inuize are 35 and 27 ser^ respectively. But it is 
evideut that iu calculating prices fur asKessments to be paid by agri- 
culturists^ we must take the prices realised by agriculturiftts tlieiuselves, 
not those realised by grain nierchauts iu their dealings after they have 
taken over the graiu from them. Tiie above figures will show how much 
prices have risen ; aud considering the continued iui))rovenient of 
communications by means of railways and roads and tiie foreign wiieat 
trade now springing up, there is no likelihood of the prices of cereals 
falling agaiu to any great extent. 

The wages of labour have risen in like manner. Mnch of the 
labour performed iu the villages is still paid in grain ; but it is lye- 
coming more common to demand cash. Agricultural servants {hdii) 
used to be content with food and clothing and 8 annas a month cash ; 
the common rate of cash now is one rupee, and sometimes more. The 
pay of an ordinary day labourer is now 2^ or 3 annas, it u^ed to bo 1 
or 2 annas. The wages of all artisans have riseu proportiouuiely. 

w.s-i,f. .oil «.«.nr— ^'S- The linear and square measures 

Weigbts and mettoret. j'^ii-.-^ i»ii 

used in the district are as follows :— 

The uuit of measurement is the hdlhy or the length taken from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. This is supposed to be 18} 
inches. 

3 hdtki, or 56 inches ••• •.• ••• ss 1 taram. 

3 karami, or 14 feet ••• ••. .•• sa 1 kdn. 

The square measure is — 

1 kdn iqnsre ••• ••• s= 1 marla, or S *.'7 

20 marlas ••• ••• sss 1 kawdl, or 435*40 

8 kandh ••• ... ess 1 gkunuto, or 34{^b'20 

This is the correct local moAAure. The snrvey standard used in 
the present Settlement differs slijrhtly from this, and corres|K)nds with 
that employed when the records of rights were revised in the hill 
portion of the dii^trict 12 years ago. By it a karam is 57^ iuclieS| 
aud the further measures are— 

Squar« jardt. 

8 karamif or 1 kdn tqusre ••• s=s 1 marla or 22*96 

20 tnarlaB ... ••• b= 1 kandl or 45^*20 

8 kandU ... ••• s= 1 gkumao or 3673*60 

In other words, the ghnmao now used in the Government records 
is 43 60 square yards more than three-quarters of an acre. It is a pity 
that the length of the karam was not fixed at 57^ inches. This would 
have made tlie ghumao exactly three-quarters of an acre, and would 
have been a sufficient approximation to the local ghumao. Nevertheless, 
this improvement has been made now that one standard of measurement 
i^ employed in the G-overnment records thronsrhout the district instead of 
four. Mr. Melvill shows in his Settl»uieut Report, paragraphs 15 to 18 
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how tlie measurements of tlie first Settlement were carried out. In ilie 
whole of the present Hoshiarpur and Garhshankar tahsils, except in 
talnka Manas w&l and in part of tahsil Dasiija, the Hindustani bigha 
was employed. In the rest of the district the ghumao was the stand- 
ard. But as the lenorth of the karam was not the same in different 
parts of tlie district, the size of the ghumao also was not uniform. The 
proportional shares borne by the bigha^ and the different ghumaos to the 
aore, are-— 

Shahjehani bigha ..• •.. = *625 of an acre. 

Ghumao nsed at first Settlement 
in talutas Una, Babbaur* 
Takhtgarhj Ndrpur, Jandb&ii 
and Manaswal ... ... «= •669 f, 

Ghumao used in the remainder 
of the district at the first Set- 
tlement ... ... = '750 

Ghumao now in use ... «» '759 

There is properly no measure of capacity in this district Every- 
thing is sold by number or weight It is usual in measuring the grain 
on a threshing floor to nse an earthen vessel called mep ; but for this 
there is no fixed size ; the contents of one mep being weighed, the total 
quantity measured is calculated accordingly. The measures of weight 
are as follows : — 

The unit to start from is the sirsaij which is equivalent to two 
tolabs imperial weight 

2 sirsaU «= 1 adh pao or 4 tolahs. 

4 sirsaU «= 1 pao ,j 8 j, 
8 rinais = 1 adhser ^, 16 ,, 

16 sirsaU *=s 1 8er „ 32 ,, 

5 sen «= 1 panf nri or bati. 
10 sers == 1 dkaru 

40 sers «= 1 man. 

The country ser (called in official langnage aer kham) is two-fiflhs 
of the imperial ser ; and in like manner the country man (or man 
kham) is two-fifths of tlie imperial man or maund, and equal to 1 6 
imperial sera. In some parts of the district sugar is sold by the chaufdl, 
equivalent to 3 times 44 (chautdUa) country sers^ or 3 maunds 12 sers. 



E. — COMKUKIOATIOKS. 



116. The Sutlej is navigable by flat-bottomed country boats 

below Rupar ; the Bias is navigable in the same 
J^ftvigable nveri aodfer- ^^nner from the point where it enters the 

district, but its navigation is rendered slow and 



riM. 
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tedioas by shoata and. the windings o( the main stream. There are no 
bridges on either river, but tlie weir across the Sutlej at the canal head- 
works at Rupar enables foot passengers to walk over dry shod in the 
winter mouths. 

The following is a list of the ferries nuder the charge of the author- 
ities of this district : — 

On the Bid$-^ 



Kathgarh 
Biinpur 
Pakhowal 
Nanshera 
On the Sutlei — 
Eiratpnr 
Anandpur ••• 
Sainsow&l 



^« 



• • • 



• ■ ■ 



• • • 



••• 



• • • 



• • • 



••• 



••p 



• • • 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Manli. 

Bigrian. 

Bhetfiu. 

Sri Gobindpnr. 

Bahrampur. 

Jandbari. 

Nangal. 



Dhaulkhani. 



117. There is no line of railway in the district; the nearest 

R *1 d tele h ^^^tions of the Sindy Punjab, and Delhi Bail- 

7 ^8 P • y^^y j^j.^ Phagwara 20 miles from Mahlpur, 

Julhmdar 25 miles from Hoshiarpur, and Kartirpur 10 miles from 

Tanda. 

A telegraph line connects Hoshiarpur with Julhindur ; its expenses 
have been guaranteed by the District Committee and the Municipalities 
of Hoshiarpur and Hariana. 



Roada 
grounds. 



and camping 



118. The only metalled roads in the dis* 
trict^ beside those about the station of Hoshiar- 



pur are : — 
(1.) 



(2.) 



The Jullundur and Dharmsal& road, metalled from the bor- 
ders of the JuUondur district to the town of Hoshi&rpurj 
eight miles. 

Parts of the Hoshi&rpur and Hariana road, and of the Jul- 
lundur and Naushera ferry road which goes vid Tinda, 
Dasiiya and Mukerian. But the metalling on these roads 
is mere patchwork, and they will be found below in the 
list of uumetalled roads. The unuietalled roads are 
numerous and fairly good, but much cut up by mountain 
torrents, and from this cause are, in some places, notably 
in the Una tahsil, impracticable for wheeled traffic. There 
are two main arteries of communication running parallel 
ill the direction of the length of the district at an average 
distance of 14 or 15 miles from each other, one on tne 
south-west, the other on the north-east, of the outer Siw4- 
lik range. They both connect the Bias with the Sutlej ; 
that on the south*west is described as No. 1 in the sub- 
joined table, and that on the north-east as No. 2. 
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Hn 


F>3II 


Ti* 


To 


3 . 


1 


Viuihm Fan*, 
Bib Htm 


Mul.«ri«n 
DuAjB 

HiriinB 

H«hiirpnr 

Bdaehani 


4iron.M«rtb.Hu- 

CI""""" 


'cmballadlitrict 


981 
















Diulntpar 
Uubirikpar 








S 


Mirth.! Fenr.Kli 


Amb 
Churra 

0D* 

Nireil Ferry, on 

Butloj 
Anindpar 
Kintput 


Kaliinput 


Ditto 


M 


s 


Bri enbindpar ( 
Fertj. Biiimer.l 


bulowil 
HeibiArpur 




Phigwir. ... 


40 


4 


Hoduirp" ... 1 


G.(«t 


1 Bbtrwaia 




set 


S 




j/^ 


jP.ndoj. 





SS 


e 


HoAiirpui 


Bhxiir KAIi 
Chiatpumi 


BhxwuB 


KbpadMiM 


S8t 


7 


Kr HigU 


U.l.1p« 


EotFatAbl 


Pbi««ira 


83i 


8 


... J 


R.i.tiikl,girti 

Burp« 


I Avtokot Fsrry ... 


Umballa dittrict. 


sst 


e 


Shte 


Bariina 
Dbolbiha 
Daulitpnr 
FrithipoT 


JaorUr 


(D&daSnmTerri 
I torj, K&ngn 
I diitrict. 


38 


10 


A««dp.i 


Thinii Ferrj 
S«Ar Gbila 
Knr Mitira 


Border of Jullnadu 
diitrict. 


t iiict. 


i7 


11 


mtio 


Sdrpar 
E.L. a.bair 

Dhxddi 


laarUEiannioin 


JallandiirdUlrii>t 


SH 


n 


Hiilp« 


Raod 


Da.6j. 





m 
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No. 



Fbom 



8 

9 

90 
1 



S4 
16 



97 
96 



80 
81 
89 
83 

84 

88 

86 

87 
88 



PAndori 

H&jipur 
Mnkefian 

Miini 

Ditto 

Khadda 

!Hiid4 
BdiForrj, 

Talwin 

ChlBtpanu 
OagTot 

lUwa 

I«piur 

Um 

Poliia 

SftBtokbcarii 

Ditto 

Ditto 

▲biiaA 

Qtththankar 

JiiB 
Naair Obiti 

Daf^ya 

Hothiirpnr 



Via 



•{ 



riTar 



••• 



Pandori 



Alampitr 
Kotla 



Bhan^ila 



Dhanoa 



•••••• 



Budhipiad 



•• ••• 



Namoli 



•••••• 



Ml 



••• 



DhamifiUi 

Amb, Joig 
Jidla, Tbatbal 



•••••• 



Polian 
Nangal 
SanoU 
BAtbtk 



••• 
••• 
••• 



••• 



To 



Bbetan Ferry, Biia 
rivar. 



Palptikbta 



Mukerian 



[ 



MfHbid Faity, Bias 
riter. 



••• 



••• 



Koliaa 

( BhMan Fony, Bila 
i ritar. 

KbandAUi 

Dbolbaba 
Datirpnr 
QbAti Baimo 

Jaurbar 



••• 



Kabb 

Diibki 

Amb 

Maili 

Jaijon 

Santokbfarb 

Babriapw 

Qarbibankar 

Babbau 

Taoaia 



C Border of Jollaii* 
1 1 dor diatriot 



TOWABDf 



CGardiapnr dia* 
I trict. 

{KaaN tbe Sri 
Oobiadpor 
road. 



(Oardifpnr dia- 
l triot 

rMaet^Uokeriaii 

< and Naa^era 
L road. 

COardi«piir dia- 
( triet 

< Meeta tba Tin. 
C da road. 



•••••• 



KAofra diatriet... 

rDadaSlbalVrri' 
< tory, KiBgia 
C diatriet. 

EiDgra diatriet... 

Ditto 



Jaijon 
Bakrin 



Urmiir 

Cbak SAdbdfPandoga 



••• 



••* 



f Bonier of JaUandar 
C diatriet. 

Una 



••••.. 



tBenira, Jallon- 
dur diatriot 



JnUandar diitriot. 
JnUandttr diatriet 



Total 






81 
71 

8| 
H 

4 



16 
7 

n 

19f 
18 

H 



11 
H 

6 

16 
6 

11 

4 

11 
6 

U 



726i 
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Tlie cnmpingf jrronnds nre uliowii Wlow : — 



B0AJ>. 


• 

Name of eampiDf 


Detoil of lerati and 

wella. 


BlXABXf. 


« f 


Mablpar 


••• 


Well f 


Tbere are a serai and well 


Hothiirpur to BaptfJ 


Garhtbankar 


•*. 


Well and eerai 1 


at Balaehaur between 


Pwry. 1 


Maiiri 


... 


Well 1 


MaiAri and Bbartaia. 


c 


BbartalA 


•t. 


Well (. 




( 


Hariana 


... 


Well and frai f 


Sar<1ar Bdr Singb and 


Bothiirpnr to Naa-I 


QarbdfwalA 


••• 


Well 


Tiba Shah haveeonstruct- 


ahrra Ferrj. 1 


Daadja 


*** 


Well and Mrai 


ed ■^rait at Mukerien al 


t 


Makeriaa 


.•• 


Well 1 


their own ezoente. There 
iealeo a ttiai at Kau- 
■henu 


p 


Abiina 


•.• 


Welt 






Knrpar 
Ubakn 


•.• 


Well. 






•■• 


Well. 






Santokbgarh 


••• 


Well. 




Awiakoi Ferry to H4-, 


Una 
l^horrn 




Well and terai. 
Well 


Reel booM for Eoropeane. 


jipiir. 


Danlatpnr 


••• 


Well and fwi-boaaa 
for aati?et. 


Keet-houM for natiree at 
fi^niprh between Daa« 

latpurand Talwanu 




Talwim 


••• 


Well and lerai 


Bfat-bonee for Kuropeane. 


t. 


Hijipnr 


•.. Well and lerai. 




Hothi&rpvr to Sri Oo* C 
bindpur Ferrj. c 


BulowAl 


t.. 


Well and eerai 


There it a lerai at Bam 


Tiada 


••• 


Well and eerai 


near the feny. 


Boduirpur to MehO 
iiina. 


MebUiaa 


••* 


WelL 




Hotbtirpur to Bbar-j 
wain. J 


Kanffuwil 

Oairret 

Bbarwain 


••• 
••• 


Serai, tonk and well 
Perei and well 
Serai and well 


D4k Bonfalow. 
D4k Bangabw. 

rTbera are eltoieraif at 


Hotbiirpor toUoa ... 


Hotbiarpor 


•.• 


Serai and well 


1 B«Dkbandi belf-way to 
C Una, and at PanUoga. 


If ahlpar to Umi 


Dami^ 


••• 







Stage Bungalowt, Rett- 119. There Are three stagin/jr bangalows, 

Houaet, Horee Dike. Ac. ^i^., at Hosliiirpur, Qagret, aud fiharwain, ou 

the Jullundur aud Dharinsala road. 

The Poh'ee rest-houses are at the following places : — 



Hari^na 
Oarhdiwala 
Dasdja 
Taiida 
M ukerian 



••• 



••• 



• • • 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



• •• 



• • • 



••• 



... Mnb&rikpur. 
••• Una. 
... Anandpur. 
... Ndrpur. 
••• Baiachanr. 
... Garhshnukar. 



Uajipnr 
Muhlpur. 
In addition to these there are rest-houses for civil officers at — 
fiharwaiu ••• ••• ... Tnlwara. 

Churru ••• ... ••• Nangnl near Bha« 

baur. 
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Small rcBt-houaeSy with accommodation for native travellers^ m\l be 
found at — 

Pandoga ••• Delilan ••• Ramcrarli. 

Baipur ... Talwara ... Mengarwal. 

Amb ... Daulatpur ... Bhangala. 

A hor»e d&k plies on the metalled road between Hoshiarpur and Jul- 
lundur. There is no Government bullock train connectinup the two 
places, but a private agency undertakes to forward parcels and packages. 

120. Tbere is an imperial postal line between Jnllundur and 

Poaul linea and Pott Dhnrmsila crossing the district via Ho&hidipur 

0ffic«8. and Bharwain. There are also small branch ini- 

Eerial lines to Amb, Mi&ui, Jaijon, Datarpur, Bnjwara and Kh&npur, 
ranching off from either imperial or district lines. 
The district lines are as follows : — 

(1.) From Hoshidrpur to Ndrpur vid Una and Anandpur. 

(2.) From Hoshi&rpur to Balachanr vid Bassi Ealfin, Mablpnr, 
and Garhshankar. 

(8.) From Hoshi&rpur to Talw&ra vid Hariina, Garhdiw&Ia, 
Dasuya, and Mukerian. 

From Garhdiw&Ia a branch district line goes to Tinda^ which is 
extended as an imperial line to Mi&ni. 

The followinjir ig a list of the Post Offices : — 





Imperial Oflloaa 










Dittriot Offioat. 




Hoshi&rpur 


••• 


••• M. 


O. 


&8. 


B. 


Anaitdpiir 


... 




M. 0. &:s.;b. 


Amb 


•• • 


... M. 


O 


&6. 


B. 


BMlncliaur 


•«• 




M. 0. & 8. B. 


Btinrwnin. 












Da9i!ija 


.*• 




M. O. & 8. B. 


Bnjw&ra. 












Gnihdiwikla 


••* 




M. O. & S. B. 


Jnijoii. 












Qurhshankar 


••* 




M O. & 8. B. 


Khiinpur. 












fiajipur 


••• 




M O. & 8. B. 


MUiii 


••t 


... M. 


0. 


&8. 


B. 


Hariana 


•• • 




M. O. Sl 8 B. 


Bliim. 












M'lhlpar 

Mukerinn 

Niirpur 

T^iuia 

Una 

Bafsi EaUn. 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 




H. O. & 8. B. 
M. O. & S. B. 
M O. & 8. B. 
M. O. & 8. B. 
M. 0. & 8. B. 



OHAPTER v.- Administration. 



121. The Hoshifirpnr district is under the control of the Comniis- 

» •• A J At.i.i sioner of Jnllundur, assisted by an AdHition.al 
Eiecuttve end Judicial. n ^. : • mi i- "^ . , 

Oominissioner. liie ordinary head-quarter 

staff of the district cousists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial 
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Assistant, one or two Assistants, and three Extra Assistant Commis. 
sioners. Each tnhsd is in charo^e of a Tahsildnr, assinted by a Naib ; 
the Naib-Tnhsildar in the Una tahsil is sratioued at Amb. The village 
revenue staff is shown below* : — 



TiHin.. 


R0sutrar 
Kaniingos. 


ManMrim 
Kanoogot. 


Patmit. 


Hothi^rpor 

Una 

Osrbshanknr 




6 
6 


121 
101 
121 
123 


Total 




20 


466 



There are seven MunsiSs, viz,j three at the head-quarters of the 
district, one at each of the tahsil out-stations, and one at T&nda in the 
Dasiija tahsil. 

Sardar Bajindar Singh of Kathgarh is also an Honorary Civil 
Judge. 

122. The executive staff of the district is supplemented by the 

^ ..... ,. , n , following^ Honorary Mncrigtrates : — 
Cnminol, Police and Gaol. o j « i> •• j o^ i /• ir xi i -At 

' Sardar Rajmdar Sin^h of Kathgarh with 

2nd class powers within the police jurisdiction of Balacbaur. 

Sodhi Harn&in Sinah-f* of Anandpur with Srd class (special) 
powers within the police jurisdiction of Anandpur. 

Bedi Suj&n Singh, of Una, with 2nd class powers within the poh'ce 
jurisdiction of Una. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent and 
one Aftsistant. The strength of the police force, as given in Table I of 
the Police Report of 1882-83, is shown below :»• 



X Inspector 
i>epDtj Iiitp««tArfl 
Bergeftntt, Ivt claat 6' 

ronstoblM moQot«a 
Foot, Ut elMt aO0) 



M S3) 



ToUl 



.. 1 

... 18 

•.. 60 

... 14 

... 804 



ClAM OV POLICB. 


Total 
•troDKth 


DxBTaiBVTXoir. 


Btanding 
gnarda. 


Protaelion 

and 
detective. 


Diatrict (Imperial) ... 
MonicipAl .,« 

Total 


397t 
91 


67 

••• 


830 

91 


488 


67 


481 



In addition to this force, 1,613 villnpe wntclimen are entertained 
and paid, some in cash^ some in kind, by collections made rateably from 

^ Tbe figures given in this statement are according to the proposals under the naw 
icheme. Full sanciiun has not jet been receiTed. 

t Died on 8th August 1883. 
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endi IioQ^d in every Tilliijre. Their aririR mid uniform are provi(I«>d 
from the malba^ and each watchman is armed with a 8j)ear and 
sword. 

Tiie ihdii€u or principal poh'ce jurisdictionBi and the chauHs or 
police outposts, are distribnted as follows :— 

Tahsd HosMdrpur^ — Thdnas Hoshi&rpnr, Harianai Oarhdiw&Ia. 
ChaukL Patrolling road post at Nasr&la. 

Talail Garhsliatikar. — Thdnas Garhshanknr, Mahlpnr, Balachanr. 

TahsU Damiya, — Thdn<u Dasiiya, Tanda, Mukerian, H&jipnr. 

Tahitt Una,--^Thdna8 Una, Mubarikpur, Niirpur, Anandpnr. 
ChaukU. Bbarwain and Ga^^ret. 

There is a oattle-pound at eacli tidna, and also at Pandain, Brin^li, 
and Bagrinu ; the last three being under tiie management of the Forest 
Department. 

The district lies within the Lahore Police Cirdei under the control 
of the Deputy Inspector-General at Lahore. 

The district gaol at head-qnarters is more of the natnre of a look- 
up than a gaol, and all but very short-term prisoners are sent to Jullun* 
dur. It contains accommodation for 37 prisoners. 

The S4nsis and H&rnis are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes 
Act, and the number of each on the register in 1882 is shown below :-— 



ttam. 


Mea. 


Wom». 


CUIdr«. 


TOCAft. 


CMltlfl .•• ••• ••• 

aftmit •,• ••• ••• 


87 

808 


81 
198 


71 

167 


839 
673 



The 8ansis are the gipnies of the Punj4b ; they have no fixed oc- 
cupation, hut wander from place to place subsisting on what they cnn 
obtain by theft, begging, or hunting, and a customary due called biri 
taken from the Jats towards whom they hold the same position as that 
of Mirasis and Dums among other trilies. Each Jat family has its 
8&nsi ; and among the Jats of the M&lwa and Manjha the 84iisi is 8U|>- 
posed to be a better authority on genealogy than the Mirasi ; for this lie 
takes a fee at births and marriages. If tlie fee is not paid he retaliates 
effectunlly by damaa;ing crops or burning ricks. They are an active 
and hardy tribe and keen hunters, and have practically no religion. 

The Harnis profess the Muhammadan faith andclnim descent from 
Jats and Rajruts, but are very loose in tlieir religious observances. In 
this district they own land iu a few villages in the Tanda police 
jurisdiction of the DiiRuya talisil, but are very poor cultivators, and 
subsist chiefly on theft. There are two clans, Gonimar and Jangli, 
the latter being the bolder and more given to during robberies and 
dacoities. 
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The Criminal Tribes Act has had a most beneficial effect in reduc- 
ing the crime committed by these two fribes, but there is no reason 
to suppose that they are as yet inclined to settle down to a more honest 
livelihood. An attempt was made a short time ago to induce some 
Sausi mothers to allow their sons to be apprenticed at the industrial 
school at Hoshiirpur to learn carpet-making. Bnt objections were 
raised on the ground that the boys were required for herding cattle, 
and none were induced to try the experiment. 



Beveane Taxation and 
Registration, 



123. The Following table shows the in- 
come in 1682-83 for Excise, License Tax and 
Stamps :— 



Ezoiss. 


License lax. 


SUMBpt. 


IntoxicAting 
drugs aid opium. 


Dittilleriet. 


Bs. 

15,308 


Bs. 
7,722 


Bs. 
14,098 


Bs« 
1,83,361 



There are registration offices at the following place :-« 

Taksil Hoshidrpur. — Hoshiirpur, Hari&aa. 

TahM C/iia.— Una, Anandpur. 

TahM GarA^Aanilar.— Garhshankar^ Eathgarh* 

TaJiMil Dai£t/a. — Dasuya^ Tinda^ Mukerian. 

The central distilleries for the manufacture of country liqnor 
are situated at Hoshi&rpnr, Una, Garhshankar^ and Dasdya. 

The income and expenditure from district funds in 1882-83 were 

as follows :^- 

ReceipiB — Rs. 

Balance of previous years ... ••• 54>,33S 

Beceipts of current year ••• ••. 1,27,819 



Erpenditure 



••• 



Balance ... 



••• 



••• 



••t 



••• 



Total ... 1,81,652 
... 1,11,192 



• •• 



70,460 



The District Committee at present consists of 41 members, selected 
by the Deputy Commissioner from among the leading men of the 
various iahails and of the Civil Surgeon and District Superintendent 
of Police as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner as Fresi* 
dent. 

The Municipalities and their income are noticed in Chapter YI. 
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The income and expenditure from provincial properties in 1882-83 
were as follows : — 



Dbtail. 


Income. 


Eipenditure. 


Ferries with boat bridges 
Perries without boat bridges 
Staging bungalows, &c. 
Encamping grounds 
Cattle pounds 
Kaz<il properties 


Bs. 

12,083 

663 

1,768 

4,367 

67 


Rs. 

2,063 
1,156 

120 
1,760 

153 



Tlie ferries, bimo;alo\vs and encamping grounds have already been 
noticed in paras. 116, 118 and 1 19, and tlio cattle pounds in para. 122. 
The Nazal properties in this district are not of any great value. 

Education. QoTernment 124. There is a district school at Hoshiar- 

Bchools. pur. Xlie following statement shows the 

figures for the middle and primary schools :— 



lllOStl SOKOOU. 


PanuJK SoBQou. 


Tfthcd. 


lAHHihtf. 


No of 
•cboUn. 


TahtiL 


No of 

SohooU 


No. of 
SohoUri. 


Hothi&rpur 


>• 


Hari&DA 


••• 
**• 


296 
lo4 


HothULrpur 
Daatijra 


• 


24 

16 


1.318 
839 






T&nda 


••• 


158 


Oarhihankar 


•«• 


16 


715 


Dasiy* 


1 


Mukemn 
Unnur 


••• 
... 


131 
lOi 

1 


Una 


- 


17 


666 


OarbihAokar 
Una 


•■■{ 

•I. 


Garhthaokar 

Mahlpur 
Una 


*•• 

.•1 
••* 


US 

188 
136 












1,209 




8,637 



There is also in Hosln&i*pur an industrial school where Persian 
carpets are made. The Mission girU' school has been alluded to in para- 
graph 35. 

Tiie district lies within the Lahore Circle, whi6h forms the charge 
of the Inspector of Schools at Lahore. The statistics regarding the in- 
digenous schools have already been given in paragraph 54. 

125. The medical staff at the head-quarters consists of a Civil 

Medical StafE and Dis- Surgeon and an Assistant Surgeon. The 

{Hsnsaries. first class dispensary at Hoshiarpur is in 

charge of the Assistant Surgeon assisted by a Hospital Assistant. The 



(' 
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other dispengnries, at tlie folio wiui^f pi noes — D.isiiya, T&ndn, Oarkslinn* 
kfir, Una, and Anaiulpiir — are of tho secoud cla88y aud are each in 
chari^e of a Hospital Assistant. 

126. There is a small chnrch in the civil station at Hoshiarpnr 

V .... , capable of hold in (^ about 30 persons. A 

Ecclesiastical. .' , i •ix*'- .i l ^ m. 

church was bnilt m the oantonmeuta at 

Hoshiarpnr in 1852, button the withdrawal of the troops about 1857, 

it was unroofed and the doors aud windows bricked up. It now stands 

in the midst of a field looking very picturesque, with trees growing 

out of the centre. The present church was built by Government, 

assisted by private subscriptions, in 1869. There is no resident 

chaplain at Hoshiarpur, but the chaplain of Jnllundur liolda service 

there once a quarter. 

127. The imperial roads and public buildinors are nnder the 

- 1. charge of the Executive Eugineer at Jul- 
Dep^menu I mid ur, who is oon trolled by the Superintending 

Engineer of the Umballa Circle. The Tele- 
graph line 18 eoBtroiled by the Chief Superintendent, Government 
Telegraphs, Punj&b Division at Umballa, and the Post Offices by the In- 
spector of Post Office at Jullundur. The forests are under the charge 
of the Deputy Conservator of the Bids Division, whose head-quarters are 
at Dharms&l&. 



OH AFTER VI.— Towns and Municipalities. 



128. There is no large city in this district of pre-eminent im- 
Principal Towns. portance, but there are a number of fair sized 

towns mostly well built, and the centres of a 
certain amount of trade. The principal are — 

In tahsil Hoshidrpurj Iloshiarpur, Hnriana and Garhdiwala. 
In tahsU Dasuya^ Dasiiya, Urmur, Tanda, Midni^ and Mukerian. 
In tahsil Una, Una and Anandpur. 
In tahsil Garhshankar^ Garhshankar. 

A separate account of each will be found below. Short accounts 
have also been added of Bnjw&ra (talisil Hoshidrpur) and JaijoQ {tahsU 
Garhshankar)^ more on account of their former greatness than of any 
importance that they now possess. 

Tlie only other places with any pretensions to the name of a town 
are as follows :— 

In talisil Hoshidrpur. — Sham, called Sham Chanr4si on account 
of its having been the head-quarters of a subdivision of 84 villages. 
It is situated on the border of the Jullundur district, and most of its 
trade, cousisting of sugar, is with that district. It contains 3,611 in- 
habitants. 
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Bn8»t Kalnn. There is a small bazar here. Tlie trade is insignifi- 
cant. Its population is l^iSO souls. 

In tahsil Damya. — Dat&rpuri situated at the foot oF the Siw41ik ranorp^ 
numbering^ 1,518 inhabitants. The traders of the place have extensive 
dealings with the villages in the northern end of the Siw&Iiks. The fine 
Tliakardwiira alluded to in paragraph 42 is at this place. 

H4jipur and Budhipind have no present imoortance. Both were 
occupied^as cantonments for British troops at tlie annexation of the 
Jullundur Doab, and the former is at present the head-quarters of a 
police subdivision. 

In tahril Druu — Amb. The B&jas of Jaswil had their palaces 
on a hill above this place ; the garden is a very old one^ and baa been 
lately restored to the present representative of the Jasw&ls (see para- 
graph 76). The Naib-Tabsildar of Una has his head qnartera-here. 

Santokh^arh. There are here a small bazar, and the ruins of the 
former residences of the once powerful Sardars of Santokhgarb. The 
population numbers 1,081 souls; the trade is of no importance. 

Nurpur. The head-quarters of a police subdivision. Here also is a 
small bazar, and there is a fair trade in sugar. The population is 2,565. 

In tahsil Oarhshankar. — Mahlpur, the head-quarters of a police 
subdivision, with 2,641 inh&bitants. This place is also the head-quarters 
of the Bains clan of the Jat tribe. It is on the whole a thriving place. 

Balachaur, also the head-qnarters of a police subdivision, with 2,820 
inhabitants. There is no trade of importance. 



129. The town of Hoshiarpnr lies in latitude 81^ ST 15', and longi- 

tudeTS"" 6' 57^, and contains, with its suburbs 
Hoihmrpur. ^^ BaliAdarpur, Kh4npur, Bafsi KhwAju, and the 

Civil Lines, a population of 21,863 souls. It is situated about five miles 
below the foot of the Si\\4lik hills, and its northern boundary is formed 
by a broad sandy eAoh, one of the largest torrents which bring down 
the drainage of that range. From time to time buildings situated on 
the edge of the ehoh have been washed away by floods. To obviate 
this danger an embankment was erected for the purpose of arresting 
the action of the water. Major Saunders Abbott relates in '^ Eight Years 
British liule in Hoshiarpur'' how the embankment consisted of 
piles driven into the sand intertwined witli brushwood and the spaces filled 
with earth ; this embankment stood for two seasons and was eventually 
carried away. The next scheme consisted of ^^ a pier head, formed of 
blocks of masonry, sunk into the sand, and through it into the clay, in 
which they were embedded at eleven feet below the bottom surface. This 
was connected with the shore just above the town at right angles by the 
bank of an earthen dam of sloping sides covered with mats and brush- 
wood.'' The work was completed before the rains of 1855, at a cost of 
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Rp. 8,857. ^^ The rnitis of 1854 trieil it f^evernly. It ^tood serernl floodtf^ 
but towards the end of the raius two of the extreme blocks got under- 
mined and fell bodily forward into the stream^ indicating their solidity 
by the large masses of masonry that fell unbroken. One large block was 
carried 220 feet down the flood, by which some estimate may be formed 
of the vastuess of the torrent/' There are now no traces of this em- 
bankment, nor has the danger to the town appeared of hite years so 
serious. The body of water in the choh seems to have diminished, 
and even in years of heavy floods little or no damage is caused to the 
town. The htil drainage has apparently been diverted to other channels. 
Nevertheless^ an attempt is being made by plantin^r out kharkana 
(saccharum sara), and nara (arundo donax) on the town side of the 
torrent to avert future floods should they again assume a threatening 
aspecii* 

The buildings of the town are^ for tlie most part, of burnt brick 
cemented with earth, and, iu the principal streets, two or three stories 
high. The main street is thirty feet wide ; the smaller streets range 
from six to fifteen feet in width, and mostly end in cuU'de'sac. The 
broader streets are paved witli kankar ; the smaller almost ail with 
brick ; the drainage runs in open side drains. The sewage is emptied 
into the sandy bed of the choh near Bassi Kbwaju. The water-supply 
is derived from numerous wells. 

The civil station, situated less than a mile from the town, is very 
picturesque with its thatched houses situated in pretty gardens ; the 
roads are shady and have net that rectangular regularity so common 
to British stations. The old cantonments, which were located two 
miles to the south of the present civil station, were abandoned after 
the mutiny, and all that remains of them consists of a few tumble- 
down tenantless houses, a cemetery, and a roofless churcli| the doors and 
windows of which have been bricked up. 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town to two parties ; first 
to Hurgobind and U&m Clmnd, Diwans of the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlak alias Alaf Kli&n, who reigned some 550 years ago ; second 
to Uoshiar Khan, a resident of Bajw&ra, who lived about the same 
period, and after whom the town was named. During the Sikh peri<Kl 
it fell into the hands of the Sardars of the Faizullapuria MisI, of whom 
Bhdp Singh is noted as having had encounters with B&ja Sans&r Chand 
of Kangra. In 1809 Ranjit Singh seized the town, and Misr Riip Lal, 
when Governor of the Do4b, made it his residence. During bis time, aiul 
in that of the Shekhs his successors, it increased in importance, and 
at the present time some of the best houses are those of the Shekli 
family. A considerable cantonment was maintained near the town 
throughout the reign of Ranjit Singh and his successors, and for some 
years by the British Government after the annexation. It is evident, 
however, that the town was of no importance till the present centurj*. 
It is not mentioned in the Ain Akbari, and was probably included in 
the mahl of Bajwara. 
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The rollowin^ statement shows the population of the town, auJ its 
suburhs in 1868 and 1881 :— 





Population of 1881. 


Population of 1808. 


Town and its snburbs. 


Both 
sexes. 


Msles. 


Females. 


Both 
sexes. 


Males. 


Females. 


Hiiflhiirpttr 

Kliinpur ••• ••• 

llAb&dHrpnr ••• 

IWki Kbwdja .#• 

Civil Lines ... 


13,263 

3.632 

2,844 

899 

725 


7,070 

1.874 

1,540 

631 

668 


6,193 

1.768 

1,304 

3H8 

157 


12,964 

4.167 

2.979 

756 


7.000 

2,109 

1,688 

425 

*•• 


5.964 

2.058 

1,391 

331 

••# 


Tutal 


21,363 


11,583 


9,780 


20,868 


11,122 


9.746 



T]ie detail of the iuliabitnnts by religions is as follows :- 


— 


Hindu. 


Sikli. 


Jain. 


Musalni4n. 


Others. 


Tbtal. 


9,968 


290 


405 


10,641 


59 


21,863 



The number of occupied houses is 3,263 and of persons per 100 
houses 655. 

The Civil Surgeon has supplied me with the folio wing vital statistics 
for the last five years : — 



Deaths. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fevers ... ... 

Bowel Complaints 

Other causes ••• 


2 

30 

550 

139 

' 497 


3 

29 
455 

127 
283 


•■• 

1 

300 

92 

274 


198 

■•■ 
324 
91 
808 


1 
1 

261 

81 

349 


Total 


1,218 


897 


667 


921 


693 


Death rate per 1,000 


57-01 


4105 


81-22 


4315 


32-44 


Births 


916 


578 


824 


905 


540 


Birth rate per 1,000 


42-88 


27-06 


38-57 


42*4 


25-28 



The Municipality of Hoshiarpur was first constituted in 1864. It 
consists of the Deputy Commissiouer as Presideut, the Civil Surgeon 
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District Snperiiiteiulfint of Police nnd Tnlisildar as exwiffinio meinliers, 
mid uiiie other iueiiib«ra. Tke Muuici|>al iuooiiie for the Ia»t five yesirs 
iviifl as follows :-^ 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1883 
Bs. 27,691 35,274 83/.»74 29,843 29,774 

It is chiefljr derived from the octroi tax on i;raiu and clotb. Tlie 
principal tnide of the town and its snbarbs, and the value of that trade 
according to the latest returns, is as follows:-^ 

Rs. 
2,90,608 



••• 



••• 



•• • 



••• 



••• 



#•• 



3,68,198 

200 

94,000 

2,95,000 

2,25,000 



(I.) Grain, including wheat, gram, maize &o. 
(2.) Cloth— 

(a.) English piece goods | KhlnpuS"*^ 
(ft.) Country-made cloths | ^S^^pJIf*^' 

(S.) Engh'sh thread, called Pdrabi Sdt 

The Inst named article is exempt from taxation. The principal 
manufactures are country -made dotlis, wOod«work, both lacquered and 
ihhiid with ivory, country-made shoes, brass and copper vessels, and 
lac, both as a d3'e and as shelhic. Good Persian carpets are also 
made at the InduAtriul School, and a good deal of embroidery work is 
done hy the Hindu and Bhabra women. The principal public build- 
in;r8 ill the town arn the Oovernment school house and branch school 
attached, the charitable dis|>en9iiry and a small Municipal Hall. 
Ouinide the t4)wu are the district court houses, the treasury, jail, tahsit^ 
serai nnd dftk bungulow. The last named building is situated in a 
small but well kept public garden. 



HariiiM. 



130. Hariaua, with a population of 6,472 souls, is the head 

quarters of n police subdivision. It is situated 
eight miles from Hoshiarpur on the road to 
D:isuya, and is celebrated for its fine mango groves. A small perennial 
stream runs to the south of the town, and the surrounding scenery is 
very picturesque. A great part of the town is built of burnt bricks ; 
the nisijority of the streets are paved and have opnu drains for carrying 
off the drainage. The population of the town h:is decreased by 1,273 
inhabitants since 1868, apparently the result of sickness and the emi- 
gration of some of the poorer inhabitants. The detail of the present 
population by religions is : — 



HMa. 


Bikb. 




OtiMn. 


Tot 4b. 


4,*70 


244 


l,f57 


1 


6,472 



Tlie number of occupied hcnises is 1,379 and of persons |>er 100 
houses 469. The proprietors of the hind of the township are Musal- 
man N&ru Rajputs, the head of whom is ordinarily styled Raua; 
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there nre also some wealtliy Hindu bnnkers resiJent in tlie town ; and 
Boine fiiinilies of MuglmUi liviug iu a separate street, engage in collect* 
ing and refining beeswax. 

Tlie vital statistics are as follows : — 



Vmasmm. 


1878 


1870 


1880 


1881 


1883 


Sma)I.poz 

r0t9n ..• ••• 
Bow«l Complaiiitt ... 
0fch»r eaotM 


••• 
••• 

... 

*.« 
Totol 


••• 


IS 
114 

06 
199 


16 
S09 

15 
108 


1 

89 

6 

167 


••• 

186 
6 

77 


... 
18S 
7 
98 




416 


848 


ta 


108 


SSS 


l>Mth raU pw 1.000 


-. 


••• 


•4 IS 


88-40 


81-61 


S6 96 


84*30 


Births ... 


••• 


••• 


114 


178 


SS7 


8i6 


868 


Birth rtU p«r 1.000 


•.• 


... 


48-6S 


S7-60 


86«u7 


60 -SS 


41*41 



The Municipality was first constituted in 1874, and consists of 
five members. 

The income of the Municipality for the last five years was : — 
1878 1879 1880 18HI 1882 



Rs. 2,862 2,937 2,559 2,^i79 2,11)6 

There are a good many sugar refineries (khdnchi) in the town, 
and the trade in sugar is considerable. The fruit of the numerous 
mango groves is exported in large quantities, and coarse blankets are 
made for export to the hills. 

There are no public buildings of any particular note; the police 
station, with a room for civil officers iu one of the bastions, occupies the 
old tahaH building, and there are besides a serai and a Government 
middle school. 

131. Garhdiw&hi is the head-quar ters of a police subdivision and 

has a population of 3,488 inhabitants. It is 
Oarhdiwim. situated 17 miles from Hoshiirpur on the road 

to Dasdya, and, like Rariana, has numerous fine mango groves. A great 
part of the town is built of burnt brick with paved and drained streets^ 
and there are some fine houses belonging to wealthy bankers. The 
population which was 3,611 in 1868 has decreased by 173. The reli- 
giofis of the present population are as follows : — 



Bind.. 


Bikk. 


JiUb. 


MotftlmAa. 


TOT4li. 


2,037 


887 


40 


1,024 


3,438 
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The nninber of occupied houses is 621, nud of pirsons per 100 
houses 554. 

The proprietors of the land are Jats of the Sahota clan, and are 
counted anioncr the Akbari lionses (see paracrraph 57). There are also 
some well-to-do Hindu hankers. The tradition is tliat the town was 
built in A.D. 144*3 by Gurhia, a Jat, and named after him, and that the 
addition of diw&la was made in 1812 on acconnt of the incarnation of 
the goddess Devi havinn^ appeared in the town, in honor of which event 
Sardar Jodh Sin^xh Ramornrliia built a tcni|)le ; this diicdla is said to be 
either a contraction for Devixodla or the word diw&la^ a temple. Sardar 
Maiisa Siii<^h and his descendants held the place in jaqir for three j^e* 
nnratioiis, till Sardar Jodh Sin^h llamgarhi a occupied it in 1829 and 
built a fort. 

The vital statistics are: — 



DlATSS. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1888 


VBOlWA ,.« ••• Ml ••• 

BiB*tt*pox .M ••• ••' 

v<6V0M (t« ••• ••• ••• 

Buwel ComphinU ... m. 
0tk«rm«SM 


1 

•«. 
81 
80 
15 


... 
61 

60 
11 
18 


•*. 

I 

78 

86 

19 


1 

... 

44 

61 

80 


... 
1 
80 
89 

81 


Total ... 


137 


168 


183 


116 


78 


DoAtk rate per 1,000 


80 85 


44 81 


85-88 


8374 


80 94 


fiirUis 


155 


88 


131 


197 


134 


Rink rate per 1,000 


4^06 


8540 


8810 


67-30 


88 98 



The Municipality was constituted in 1874, and consists of fiva 
members* 



The income for the last five years was — 
1878 1879 1880 



1881 



1-82 



Us. 1,42^ 2/205 1,^84 1,557 2,748 

A ^reatdeal of su(;arcane is grown in the surrounding villages, and 
the principal trade of the town is in sugar. There is a police station 
in the town with a small rest-bouse for police officers on the top. 

132. Bajw&ra^ a town situated two miles south-east of 1Io.«lii4rpnr, 

contains 2,548 inhabitants. It was doubtless iu 
former times the great city of these parts, and 
*' cloth weavers and pious Brahmin:^." It is said 
to have been fminded in ancient times by three 
immigrants from Ghazni, one of whom, Bajii 
Uaora^ famous as a singer, gaFo his name to tke 



Bajwftfft. 

was celebrated for its 

Abbott's Eight Tenra* 
British fiula in Hoshiirpur. 
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town. It once occupied a very nincli more extended nrea ilian it does 
now, and tradition says it was 12 ko9 (aWout 18 miles) in circnmrerence. 
Todar Msl, Akbar's minister, is said to have broken tlie town up into 
small divisions as a pnniKbment for the inliubitantn not receiving him 
with proper respect. In Inter times tlte town was held by Sardar Blnip 
Singli, Faizniliipuria, who was ousted in 1801 by Raja Sanndr Cliand. 
The latter built a fort here, which was taken by Uanjit Siiij2[h in 1825. 
Since then the town has declined and its TWinA have been hir^rely u^ed 
for road metal. The fort was used as a inilit:iry prison in the earlier 
years of the British administration, but was afterwards dismantled, and 
at the present time only two of its ruined bastions are in existence. 

133. Diisuyai situated 25 miles north-west of Hoshi4rpnr on the 

road to the Naashera and Mirthal ferries on 
^^** the Bias, is the head-quarters of a (ahtil and 

police subdivision. The town is built on a mound on the ed^e of a 
mnrsh, which has heretofore ^iven the place an unenviable notoriety for 
nn healthiness; a g^reat part of this marsh has lately beeu drained, and 
no doubt the general health of the town will be much improved ; the 
drainage work has also had the eflFect of rechiiinin^ a Inran nrea of 
^oo<l hind. The population of Dasdya, with its suburb of Kaith&n, has 
decreased from 8,453 |>ersons in 1 ,868 to 6,248 in 188 1 , in great measure 
owin<^ to sickness, ami to the emig^ratiou of some of the poorer inhabi- 
tants. The vital statistics are — 



4 
* 


DiATHS. 






1S7S 


1879 


1880 


ISSl 


1888 


Cbol«ni 


... 


•«• 


••. 


a 


••« 


••• 


8 


•#• 


Bnwll-poE 


... 


... 


.*> 


a 


6 


••• 


1 


... 


Feren 


M« 


... 


••• 


8S0 


889 


808 


168 


87 


Bowel CompUitats 


... 


•.. 


... 


8S 


86 


80 


8 


17 


Other MiuM ... 


ToUl 

••• 


BeaOif 

... 


... 
••• 

... 


188 


87 


108 


108 


81 




440 


846 


885 


866 


186 


DMtb nta p^r 1,000 


70-48 


;56*3S 


68-61 


4867 


89 61 


Births 


•.• 


••( 


..« 


836 


168 


814 


848 


847 


Birth rate per 1,000 


... 


... 


... 


87 77 


86-93 


84-86 


64-74 


8968 



The detail of the present popvlntinn by reliirionn is — 



Hiudii. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Mn«a1miii. 


ToTAt. 


1,819 


43 


19 


4^67 


6,248 



The numlier of occupied houses is 1,083, and of persons |)er 100 
houses 605. 
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The landed proprietors are Miisaliii&ii Rujpilits Raiens, and 
Patliinfly and there are some well-to-do Hindu banker^i who have 
dealincrg with tlie surrounding villages. 

Tradition says that Dasuya was founded 5,000 years a^o, and was 
the capiUil of Raja Vir4ta mentioned in the Mahabh4rat. The llindus 
still call it Virdt ki nayri; and this is one of the places about which 
there is a superstition (see paragraph 41) against pronouncing its name 
before breakfast ; thus a Hindu speakin«ip of it early in the morning 
will generally call it ^^irdt ki nagri instead of Dasuya. It was in the 
service of R&ja Viratn that the five P&ndus engaged during the 
thirteenth year of their banishment and the supremacy of the Kurus. 
There is an old f(»rt to the north of the town ; it was in great part 
demolished in 1848, bnt two of the towers still remain. It is mentioned 
ill the Aia Akbari, and was afterwards one of the strongholds of the 
R&mgarhias. Id A.D. 181 7, it was annexed by Mahar&ja Banjit 
Singh, who kept it for 14 years, and then bestowed it, with tlie sur- 
rounding villages, on Shahz&da Tara Singh. 

The Municipality, constituted in 1874, copsists of five members. 
The income for the last five years was— 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 



Rs. 1,919 2,197 1,881 2,149 2,212 

The trade of the town is principally in grain and tobacco. Besides 
the tahsU and thdna buildings, there are a Government middle school^ 
serai, dispensary, and a very fine tank to the east of the town. There 
is also a police officers' rest-house. 

134. The towns of Urmur and T4nda are situated within a mile 

Urmur *nd Ttoat. ^^ ®"®'' ^••''®''> *"^ ^"^'' ^'*^^^ suburbs, Ayapur 

and D&la, form oue Municipality* The follow- 
ing is a detail of the population : — 



Towns and Suburbs. 



T&iida 
IMla 



••• 



••. 



••. 



Popnlaiion in 

1868. 



Urmur 
Ayapur 



#•# 



Total of Municipality 



••• 



i 



5,257 



{ 



PopulHtion in 
1881. 



6,257 



I 9,632 ( 



9,632 



14,889 



1,185 
1,990 



8,175 



4.608 
2.512 



7,120 



10,295 
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The decrease in population is very Inrpre, and can only be accouuied 
fof) ns in Dasuya, by sickness and emigration. The details of ikie 
present, popnhition by relit/ioiiR is — 



Towns. 


Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Musal- 
min. 


Total. 


T&ndaandD&la 
Urmar and Ajapur ••. 


969 
3,016 


30 
117 


131 
96 


2,045 
3,891 


3,175 
7,120 


Total 


3,985 


147 


227 


5,936 


10,295 



There are 2,061 occupied houses, and 490 persons per ICO houses. 

The principal landed proprietors are Pathans, of the Bukktiar 
clan in Urinur, and of the Moinaiid clan in T4nda. 

The vital sintiHtics for the whole Municipality are— 



Dbaths. 


1878 


1879 


• 
1880 


1881 


1882 


Cholera ... 

8niall-poz 

Fevers 

J3owel Complnints 

Other causes ••• 


•■• 

•■• 
••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

• • • 


1 

••• 

467 

80 

126 

683 


.*• 

3 

440 

32 

lu6 


••• 

••• 

320 
25 
8^ 


1 

••• 

352 

24 

160 


•t. 

... 

165 
31 
73 


Total Deaths 


681 


433 


537 


269 


Death rate per 1,000 ... 


66 34 


5644 


42 06 


52 16 


26-13 


Sirths «•• •■• 


•#• 


432 


235 


349 


514 


339 


Birth rate per 1,000 ••« 


••• 


41-96 


22-83 


33-90 


49-93 


32-93 



The towns are situated near marshy ground, which prolmbly 
accounts for a good deal of their nnhealthinoss, and the number of 
deatiis from fever. A large ehoh^ however, has of late filled up a 
good deal of low marshy land with sand. Possibly in time this may 
improve the health of the town, though destroying some good cul- 
turable land. The greater part of the houses are of burnt brick, and 
most of the streets are paved and drained. 

The Municipality e8tahli9hed in 1874 consists of six members. 
Its income for the last five years was as follows : — 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 



Ks. 3,977 1,800 2,212 3,788 4,489 

The towns are of no particular trading importance, except as an 
eiitrepot for country produce and cotton goods. Good pottery is made 
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here. Collectively the towns are generally known by the name of 
Tauihi/ which is 19 miles distant from Hoshiarpnr. 

There is a police station here, and the other public buildings 
consist of a dispensary, serai, rest-house for civil ufficerj*, and Govern- 
ment middle schools, both at Urmnr and Tanda. A munsifF is stationed 
here for the disposal of civil suits of half the tahsil of Duf^uva. There 
is rather a famous Muhammadan shrine of the Saint Sakhi Sarwar at 
Ayapur, at which an annual iair is held (see paragraph 38). 

A metalled road connects the place with Jullundur, distant 19 
miles. 



135. Mi&niy with 6,499 inhabitants, is a small town near the 
^.^. Bias, about 23 miles from Hoshiarpur and 

four from T4nda. Its population has decreased 
by 1,207 souls since 1868 for the same reasons as in Dasiiya 
and Tanda. The detail of its present population by religious is — 



Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Musalmdn. 


Total. 


1,258 


25 


82 


5,189 


6,499 



There are 1,038 occupied houses and 626 persons per 100 houses. 

The proprietors are a few families of Momand Path&ns, but 
the greater part of the land of the township is cultivated by Raieu 
and Jut tenants with right of occupancy. A number of butchers 
reside here, and carry on a trade in cattle with the neighbouring 
riverain and chhamb villages. Other trade consists principally of wheat, 
sugar, and hides. The Municipality constituted in 1874 consists of 
five members. Its income for the last five years was as follows :—• 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 



Rs. 1,404 



1,496 



1,318 



1,512 



1,810 



136. Mnkerian, a Municipality constituted in 1874, is situated 

^ . . about ten miles north of Daauya, and 35 miles from 

^""^ Hoshiarpur. The roads to the Nanshera and 

Mirthal ferries branch off from this place. The town, the greater part 

of which is built of burnt brick, is situated in the middle of a high 

level plain, and is the head-quarters of a police subdivision. 

Local tradition relates that it was founded by Chandri D4ra 
Khan, an Aw4n, in A.D. 1754. It was afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved about 1768 by Sardar Jai Singh, Eanhya, who held poss^" 
of it, and whose influence was permanent in the Punjab al>ont 
1784. His daughter-in-law was Mai Sada Eaur, well known af 
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irninor iind ambitions woman. Ranjit Sin j;Ii slew in battle Mai Sada Kanr's 
Iinsbandy Gnrbakhsb Sin^h, son of Jai Sin^li, and married herdan^hrer 
Mnlitab Kanr. Tin's nnion pare Ranjit Sin/rh the co-operation of the 
Knnhya Misl, and enabled bim to consolidut'B bis power. Aliout 1822 be 
quarrelled with bis mother-in-law and threw her into prison. She was 
afterwards granted a small estate south of the Sntlej. Ranjit Sinurb is 
said to have acquired th^ neicrbbourina^ fort of Atalcrnrb in 1819. There 
is a fine tank near this fort called after Mai Sada Kaur. Mali tab Kanr 
gave birth at Miikerinn to Rtinjit Singh's reputed son, Slier Singh, 
vrho afterwards became Mabar&ja. 

The population of Mukerian with it suburb of Tikhowal was 
5,678 iu 1868 aud only 4,116 in 1881. 

Here also sickness and emigration have caused a decrease. The 
details of the population are-^ 



Hindu. 


Sikb. 


Jain. 


Musalmin. 


Others. 


Total. 


2,089 


178 


86 


1,768 


5 


4,116 



There are 830 occupied houses and the number of persons per 
100 bouses is 496. 



Tlie vital statistics are — 










DSATHS. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


Fevers ••• 
Bowel Complaints 
Other causes 


••■ 
••• 


88 

8 

64 


121 
15 
85 


77 

6 

U 


218 
6 

87 


88 
22 
88 


Total Deaths 


155 


221 


157 


805 


193 


Peathrate per 1,000 


••« 


87-65 


58 69 


8814 


74-10 


46 89 


Births 


••• 


161 


181 


152 


215 


157 


Birth rate per 1,000 


••• 


8912 


81-88 


87-17 


5224 


88-14 
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The Miitiieipnlity consists of five members, ntid its income for the 
last five years was :— 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 



Rs. 1,639 2,194 3,942 2,185 2,550 

The trade is principallj in ^rain and cotton goods. Sard&r Biir 
8in;i[h, an Honorary Magistrate, resides iiere with ills brothers, and 
lias built a very fine tank and a lar^e serai with a room for EuropeanH, 
all of well built masonry. Another serai for travellers has been con- 
structed by Taba 8h&h, a resident banker. 8ard4r Bur Sinorh's house 
is an imposing looking buildings and there are some good gardens 
near tlie town. Besides the police station, on which is a small re^t- 
house for police officers, there is a Government middle school. 



Una. 



137. Una, situated in the Jaswan Ddu, 25 miles distant from 

Hoshiarpur, is the head-quarters of a tahsil and 
of a police snbdiviAion. The population of the 
town in 1881 was 4,389, being an increase of only ten on that of 18t>8. 
It owes its chief importance to being the residence of a branch of the 
Bedi family (see paragraph 76), and was founded by B4ba K4la Dh4ri, 
the ancestor of the present Bedi, and further enlarged by Bedi Sahib 
Siugh. The only private buildings of any importance are the residence 
of Bedi Suj&u Singh, and the mausoleum of Bedi Sahib Singh, situated 
on a high terrace overlooking the valley. The thaM and thdna 
buildings were also once the property of former Bedis. There are aUo 
a serai, rest-house for civil officers, and dispensary. There is no trade 
of any importance. 

The town is built on the side of a hill near the Soh4n ; there is 
one main street of shops, mostly built of masonry ; most of tlie remain* 
ing houses are of mud. A fine flight of stone steps leads down from 
tlie town to a stream on the east. 

The Municipality was constituted in 1874 and consists of four 
members. 



Its income for the last five years was — 
1878 1879 1880 



1881 



Rs. 1,493 1,461 1,994 2,001 

The detail of the present population is as follows :-« 



1812 



1828 



Hindu. 



3,122 



Sikh. 



812 



Jain. 



20 



Musalmin. 



435 



Total. 



4,389 



The number of occupied houses is 969, and of persons for 100 
bouses, 453. 

Q 
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The vital stAtistics are— 



Deaths. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fevers 

Bowel Complaints 

Other causes 


••• 

••• 

52 

8 

25 


9 

2 

58 

10 

85 


••• 
• • • 
41 
11 
55 


• • • 

• • • 

50 
14 
65 


• •• 

• « • 

82 

18 
49 


Total Deaths ... 


85 


114 


107 


129 


99 


Death rate per 1,000 


19-87 


25-97 


24 88 


2989 


22-56 


Births 


92 


70 


86 


170 


111 


Birth rate per 1,000 


20-96 


15-95 


19-59 


8878 


25-29 



Anandpur. 



188. Anaudpur Makhowal, usually called Annndpur, is situated 

on the left bank of the Sutlej in taluka 
Jandbari, and is the bend-qnarters of a poh'ce 
subdivision. It is in many respects the most interestincir town in the 
district. Picturesquely situated near the foot of the hills, the cele- 
brated peaks of Naina Devi rise over it at a distance of about eicrlit miles. 
The town itself contains many Sikh shrines, and the residences of 
various members of the Sodhi family , one of the principal branches of 
which has its head-quarters here. It is also the head-quarters of the 
Nihanjjr sect, which has separate quarters ne:u* the shrine of " Anaudpur 
Sahib.'' Tliis sect is said to have been founded by Gurbakhsh Singh rix 
generations ago in A.D. 1665. The town is said to have been founded 
by Guru Tegh Bahidar, wliuse nt'phew, DIn'p Cliand, is the ancestor of 
the SoJhis of Anaudpur. Te.^li B.ihaJar iiavin<r left B.ik41a in the 
Amritsar district came to the^e parts and purchased land from the 
Ktija of Bila^^pur, who then held taluka Jandbari. It is said that there 
was previously a village here called M4khow41 when Tegh Bahadar 
settled, and that the town which sprang up round the residence of 
Guru Gobind Singh, son of Tegh Bah4dar, was called Anaudpur (the 
abode of bliss). The legendary account of the names given by the 
Sodiiis is as follows: On the site of Anandpur there lived a cruel 
demon called Makho, who had occupied the place for 700 years before 
Tegh Bahadar came. Tegh Bah&lar determined to expel the demon, 
but the latter promised to depart of his own accord, only asking 
as a favor that his name might be associated with the name of the 
place where he had lived so long. The Guru replied that Sodhis 
wonid call the place Anandpur, but that hill men and others 
would call it Makhow4l. At Anandpur Guru Gobind Singh 
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established a retreat, where lie resorted during the troiiblons war 
that he carried on with hU hill ceicrhboiirs and the Mughal troops. 
After his contest with the Ii4ja of N4linn, when he slew the .youn<i^ 
warrior, Hari Chand of N4higarh, with his own hand, the Guru moved 
back on the Sutltj and strengthened Anandpur. He formed an 
allinuce with Bhini Chand of Bilaspnr, whom he assisted in d(*feating 
the Imperial troops. Anranorzeb then directed the Governors of Lahore 
and Sirhind to march acrainst the Guru, and Govind Singh was sur- 
rounded at Anandpur. His followers, in this emergency, deserted him, 
and at hist he found himself at the head of only forty devoted comrades. 
He then fled to Chamkaur, where he was a^ain attacked, and, losing his 
two eldest sous and almost all his remaining followers, he had agaiu to 
tike to flight. Au account of the various sasre I slirines iu and near 
Anandpur has been given in paragraph 42. The town cont4iius manjr 
fine residences occu|>ied by diflereat brandies of the Sodhi family. 
The public buildings consist of a police station, dispensary, and rest- 
house for civil officers. 

« 

The population, 6,869 in 1869, now numbers 5,878 ; the decrease is 
said to be owing to the fact that the Sod his do not now keep up as many 
retainers as they used to do in their more prosperous days. Here- 
ditarj' syphilis is also very prevalent in the town. 

The vital statistics are as follows : — 



DiATKf. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


188S 


BmaU-pox 

FeT«ig 

Bowel CompUintt 

Other eauK^f ... 


• •• 
»•• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


<•• 
78 
42 
77 


8 

127 
64 

78 


1 

86 
64 
91 


• •• 

88 
84 
78 


28 
89 

68 


Total Diaths 


195 


271 


231 


ISO 


lis 


Dnmh rate per 1.000 




33 17 


4fllO , 


89 30 


80-62 


2(»07 


Birtha 


ltf7 


lOA 


ill 


214 


128 


Birth rate per 1,000 


• V* 


2841 


17'60 


1889 


36*41 


2178 



The detail of the present population by religions is — 



Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Mnsaltnin. 


Total. 


3,5»9 


1,361 


928 


5,878 



There are 1^378 occupied booses^ and the number of persons per 
100 houses is 427. 
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The Municipality wiifi coii&tituteil in 1874, and consists of five 
members. The Miiiiici|ml income during the last five years was— 

1878 1879 1880 1881 1K82 



Rs. 2,051 1,91^5 2,248 2,385 2,189 

A great part of the trade of Jmidhari centres in Anandpnr and 
consists of country produce. Bnt Kiratpur, six miles distant, where 
no octroi is levied, is becriuning to draw away some of its trade. 

139. Oarhshankar, situated on the Hoshi&rpur and Rupar road, 
Garhthankar ^^ miles distant from UoHhi&rpnr, is the head- 

quarters of a tahnil and police subdivision. The 
town is built on a mound in the midst of a plain, and the houses, 
many of which are of masonry, are huddled together on this mound 
without much regard to symmetry or order. 

If tradition is to be believed the town has a very ancient history. 
Before the first Muliammailan invasion R&ja Shankar D4s is said to have 
built a fort on the site of the present town ; this fort was taken by 
Sultan Mohamed Ghaziiavi, and subsequently given by the Emperor 
Shah&buddin Ghauri to Haw&ha and Khachw&ha, sons of Raja Alan 
Siughof the Jaipur Stsite. The Mahtous, who appear to have been the 
original inhabitants, were overpowered and driven out by the Rnjpiits 
in A.D. 1175. The descendants of these Mahtons are to be found in 
the neighbourinsi^ villas^es of Binjon, Ajnoha and Panjawar, and till 
lately they abstained from drinkiu g the water of Garhshankar. The 
Rajputs of Garhshankar a)>pear to have kept up petty feuds with 
their neighbours, especially with the men of Jaijou, a town at the foot 
of the hills, ten miles off. The best remembered chieftain of these 
Rnjputs is R&i Riip Chand, of whom the present inhabitants are 
de^euiiants. He had four sons, each of whom has given a name to one 
of the four subdivisions of the township. Rai Riip Chand was con- 
verted to Islim in the time of Muhammad Jaliludin Akbar and named 
Shekh Abad. 

The Kali mosque, and adjacent well, and an old bridge, whose arches 
are nearly silte<l U)) by the general rise of the surrounding country, 
are architectural remains of the ancient Muhammadan time. The 
population, which was 5,739 in 1868, is now 5,275, of which the detail 
by religions is — 



Hindu. 


Sikh. 


Mttsalm&a. 


Total. 


2,032 


86 


8,157 


5,275 



Tliere are 672 occupied houses, which are so crowded as to give a 
figure of 785 persons to every 100 houses. Complete vital statistics 
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for ihe town, which wns only oonMiilnted A8 a Municipality in 1882, 
are not availiible. The stntistioa of deathi are— 



DSATHS. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1889 


ChoWra ... ••• ••• 

Small'poz ..• ••• ••• 

F<»Tor« ... ••• ••• 

Bowel CompUints ••• •«. 

Other mates ... ... ••• 


•t. 

•«. 

648 
28 
89 

810 


9 

29 

168 

18 

17 


•«* 
**• 
111 
88 
SO 

169 

8904 


•*• 
... 
121 
89 
6 


*** 
•«• 

77 
8 

81 


Total B B AT Bi 


234 

42-46 


189 
. 86-88 


111 


DMth rate per 1,000 


116 68 


9104 



The fever epidemic of 1878 wns specially virulent iu Oariishankar^ 
and very few old men are said to have survived it 

The Municipal Committee consists of six members, and having 
been formed only towards the end of 1882, statistics of income are not 
available. There is a good deal of trade in sugar and tobucco ; the 
latter, produced in laro^e quantities in Garhshnnkar and the neighbour- 
ing villages^ is celebrated for its excellent quality. 

The public buildings consist of a laha/l and thana^ on the top of 
which is a small rest-house for police ofticers. There are also a 
Governmeut middle school and a disi>eu(ary. 

140. Jaijon is a town on the outer edge of the Siw&liks, ten 

miles north of Garhshnnkar. It contains 2,644 
^^^°' inhabitants^ and thoucrh now of small im- 

portance was in early days the seat of the Jasw&l li&jus. K&ja Ram 
Sin/Bih first took up his residence here; and the fort which commanded 
the pass iu the hills is said to have been constructed in A.D. 1701, 
and to have been taken by lianjit Singh iu 1815. It was dismantled 
at annexation by the Uritish Government. The ruins of the palaces 
of the Jasw&l iiiyas are still visible above the town. The place used 
to be, till lately, an emporium of trade, second only to Hoshi&rpur; 
and even now a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes 
through towards the hills ; the produce of the hills, such as rice, 
turmeric, &c., pnssing down to the plains. The town is called 
'' Phallew&li" before breakfast (see paragraph 41). 



OHAPTEB Vn.— Previous Settlements of Land Bevenua 



141. A good account of the land-revenue system nnder native 

rulers is given in Mr. MelvilPs report. After 
^^NatiTe Und-raveaue sys* gh^wiug how the country was subdivided 

under the Muhammadan Emperors into tracts, 
called par^aiia^, which agaiu included smaller circles^ or tappM^ he goes 
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on to say : * ^^ A rec^iilar nssessment was bnsed on the pargana sub- 
diviHiouB under the Mulmmmadan Emperors. Unfortunately most of 
the records connected with tliis period, wliicli were preserved by the 
kdnungos and other persons of local influence^ liave been destroyed 
durinjg; the Sikh anarch j. But a few have escaped. Of the 653 plain 
villacres in the Hoshiarpur and Hariaiia parganas^ detailed lists of the 
revenues and assessable lands have been procured for 300 estates. 
Thus, altiiou<rh tlie actual revenues of any ])urticular village are value- 
less, the boundaries havin<;' ciinn^red, &c., yet the rate at which the 
revenue fell on cultivation is deduuible, and thus a ready means of 
com))arison is afforded/' The Ain Akbari contaius a list of tlie reve- 
nue assessed on each of the mahU in the Sarkdi* of Jullundur, but, as 
pointed out in ])aranrrapli 26, the limits of these mahU not being known 
it is impossible to give the land-revenue taken in Akbar's time from 
the district of Hoshiarpur as now coustituted. Mr. Melvill goe9 
on to show how Maharaja Ranjit Singh establislied his authority over 
the plains in A.D. 1806, and over the hills nine years later. 
''From A.D. 1806 to 1830, Diwan Mohkam Chand, and his son, 
Moti Ram, were the JSdzitM or Governors of the Do&b ; they were 
entrusted with the revenue and criminal jurisdiction by Ranjit Singh. 
The lapsed j^v^^ villages demanded their especial attention. The col- 
lections were almost universally made in kind. It was attempted to 
fix a money assessment in a few instances, but it was found that the 

Eeople could not be induced to continue it for more than one or two 
arvests; the then generation having never had experience of any 
other than the batai (division of produce) or kankut (appraisement of 
standing crops) sj'stems. The ordinary system was to farm the villages 
from year to year to bankers, who took in kind from the cultiva- 
tors, and paid coin into the Government Treasury. A few collect i<in 
papers of this period, as well as some connected with the jdgirddrti^ 
estates prior to 1806, are still procurable; but they are almost useless, 
having been prepared irregularly and with but little care. 

^'In A.D. 1831, Diwin Moti Ram was recalled, and Shekh 
Ohulam Muhiiidin deputed in his stead. The Shekh's rule was so 
oppressive that next year he was called on to resign. He has left no 
record of this period. 

*'In A.D. 1832, the Lahore Government appointed tho Misr Riip 
Lai to the administration of this Doab. The presence of an able and 
honest man was urgently required ; for the number of khdUaj or Go- 
Ternment, villages had been recently augmented ; a regular assessment 
of these was desirable; and the agricultural prospects of the Doab were 
by no means encouraging. The amount of land which had fallen out 
of cultivation after the decadence of the empire, and Which had been 
subsequently reclaimed, was great, and fears were entertained lest the 
attempt to e8t4iblii«h a fixed money revenue might prove unsuccessful. 
A better man than the AJisr could not have been chosen. He was very 

* In this and oilier quotfttinnt tram old reports I hove changed the tpelling of proper luunet 
Mid Tern«e>alar words so «s to accord «rith the present sjsiem. 
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wealthy ; and hence a powerHil inducement to disreofard the interests 
of the people did not exist. It is Raid of him that he reriised the 
smallest oHerincr which popular custom prescribed as due to a superior. 
He was connected in the Do&b hy a matrimonial alliance ; and his 
residence therein was oontiiuiaK He each year made a tour and kept 
a close hand on his kdrddrs or an^ents. 

'' His first act was to assess all the khdlsa villatres, then exceeding^ 
in number the jdff/r estates. This assessment was bftsed on such batai 
and kankut papers of i\\Q jdgtrddra and farmers of the Diw&n's time 
as were procurable ; and he was (ruided in a ^reat measure by the 
information elicited from the old kdnidra and other intellirrent residents. 

*' The periods of his leases varied ; they were i^enerally for one year, 
noniinallj' ; but if the assessments worked well, they were allowed to 
run on. In the event of their beinor proved too high or too low, they 
were occasionally revised ; and also, on the intervention of calumitous 
seasons, his kdrdda were allowed to afford a temporary remi&sion, or 
to throw part of the burden of one estate on another better able to bear 
it, provided always that the full amount of collections entrusted to the 
kdrddra were made ^ood within the year. The headmen of each vil- 
lage were furnished with a patent (paUa)j on the back of whicii the 
instalments paid were punctually noted. The kdrddrs kept recrular 
accounts of the collections from each villa<re. A large number of the 
accounts has been procured ; and they afford excellent testimony as to 
the severity or otherwise of the Misr^s assessmentSi by showing the 
redu(^tions or enhancements which actual experience proved to be advi- 
sable. 

" The character of the Misr Hup Lai's assessments may be pro- 
nounced generally light. From whut has been said above the pro- 
bability is great that it wonld be light. Experience has proved his 
demand to have been an equitable one ; for the regularity with whicli it 
was collected, the comparatively small number of instances in which 
it was varied, the fact that in the famine year A.D. 1833| or ouly one 
year after the first institution of a regular assessment, there is no balance 
worthy of notice, lead irresistibly to the conclusion that it was so. 
Rut, perhaps, the best proof of the fairness of an assessment is the 
general opinion of those whom it affects. The Misr's name is almost 
universally revered in this district. He is spoken of with gratitude, 
and the agriculturists have not the least hesitation in producing the 
small red leather coverings in which his patents are encased, a sure 
sign that they would not object to pay his jamas* 

"In A.D. 1839, a few months after the demise of Maharaja 
Kanjit Singh, Shekh Ghulam Muhiiidin again received charge of the 
Doab. His first step was to raise the Misr's assessment 25 per cent; 
and having done this he left his son Imamudin to carry on the affairs 
of the province. Im&mndiu did not long remain personally, bat 
deputed, as his lieatenant, his cousin, Shekh Saudi Khan, who 
transacted all the affaira of this district till the accession of our rule 
in 1846. 
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'^ Tho Shekhfl did not proFesa to ndliere to even the enhance^] 
revenue deinnnded by them in the first instance. It* the ert>ps hioked 
fine, an arhritarj amount was assessed ou them ; and no limit was 
placed as to the sum leviable from any villao^e. There were many 
needy relations who willingly nndert<K>k the office of kdrdar. 
Villajres were constantly farmed to the hij^hest bidders. In short, the 
ShekliH* object appears to have been to euricii tiieinselves and their 
de()en<lents without re(;ard to the interests of the people, whom they 
literally plundered, or of the Govern naent revenue, which they consider- 
ably reduced before fnrni^hin^ accounts to the authorities at Lahore. 
The Shekiis are s|K)keu of with no friendly feeliuifs by the people. Lists 
of the reveime paid in by the Sheklis were furnisheil from the Lahore 
Office at the oommfnceinent of the British rule to the late Comuiis« 
sinner. These, however, are but of small value. Tliey do not exhiliit 
either what was collecte<l bv the idrddrs or the amount received from 
them by the Sheklis. The former has been ascerUiined for a consider- 
able number of villa^res; but information re<rardinor the tatter is not 
procurable. However, I was ftu'tiinate in obtainin*; an account of the 
revenues of the Hoshiarpur and part of the Hari&na pargana for 
three years, which contains not only the jamas of klidUa villatres, but 
furnishes also an estimate of the value ofeach^'tfy /restate. Tliis account 
was drawn up by the Sheklis under orders from Maharaja Slier Sinirh ; 
and a co]>y of it was kupt by tlie idnunffo of Mariana. It was from 
this individual that I procured it. Tlie details of tlie actual collections 
of the Shekhs are valuable as showing the limit to which payment 
could be enforced without actually crusliiiitr the people. The evil effects 
of their system are observable to this day in the non-recovery of several 
villa<)^es which suffered most severely, and in the claims of creditors who 
have not yet been repaid for loans contracted duriiijr their misruW 

The followincr quotations are from Mr. Templets report of the settle- 
ment of the northern part of the district, or pargana Mukerian : — 

'' Previously to Kaiijit Sin;(li's era the pargana was chiefly held by 
two Sikh Sardars, one belon<riii«rtothe Ram^rarlua MisI, the other named 
Jai Sin^h of the Kaiihya Misl. Atlter Ranjit Sin^irs acquisitions of 
the province, the par^awa of Hajipur was made over to Desa'Sin<;h 
and his son Leiina Sint^h ; they ruled this division well, taxed it 
m<Klerately, and held it till the ceHf«tou, when Lehna Sin<j^li ^nve in the 
jamffs and areas as they wore recorded in his office. * * * 
Tlie ialuka of Mukerian was for nianj' years the appana^re of Shahzada 
Slier Siu^h. He held it till he came to the throne. His fixation was 
not immoderate, but he never fixed money payments; he always 
collected in kind, and his troops and his retainers were fed from the store 
houses and g^ranaries of the Mukerian fort. His kankdt accounts were 
badly kept, and the papers which have been given in by the Chaiidrig 
are so imperfect as to be of little value * * * fiie JUi^r 
Riip Lai never held this taluka* Slier Sin^h held it until he made over 

* Tiiii n«fera to Ialuka Muli«»risn oiil^, not to the larger tubdiruiou o£ the oottiitry 
ealled peruana Mukvruin. 
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cliartre to ilie Sliekhs. ♦ * * Tlioy continued tne 
kaukui system « # * Mist- Ku)> Lai \iM villa<ife8 in tliia 
pargana. « « «• Xlie MUr lins luft behind htm here hia 
usual character for mild taxation. He it was, in fact, wiio laid the 
foundation of prosperity in this pargana. It is admitted on all hands 
tliat cultivation was greatly iiicrease<l since tlieu. Lar«i^e wastes 
have been reclaimed in the khddur cihamb, and even in the most 
populous neighbourhoods agriculture ban vastly improved. At thai 
time it did not extend much beyond the luaiu lines of traffic and 
connnuiiicadon. In these quarters ihe ilisv^s jamas are fulli 1 might 
almoHt say hitrh. In fact, if I understand his policy ariti^ht, he endea- 
voured to encourage the spread of cultivation in uutilled tracts by 
light taxation, while in localities where the agiiculture and 
population were of old standings he raised the taxation up to a 
liicrh stau'lard. The Shekhs' rule was here^ as elsewhere, unpopular. 
They departed from their system of fixed Jamas in the Mukeriau 
tatukaj and in tlie rice binds where they took tlieir share of the 
produce. Xlie fertile taluka of Dasiiya was held in jigir for 
some years by T&ra Sinvh. fle is reported to have been a hard master^ 
and the high rate at which hts^aiMflw fell afford a presumption that Uao 
records we have obtained are correct.** 

Tlie above extracts will have made it appnrent that wherever Mi^r 
Riip L&l ruled his sissessments were moderate and readily acquiesced 
in by the people ; but that the iShekhs who succeeded him raised the 
revenue all round, and groiuid down the |>eoplo io the utmost extent. 
Tl)6 smaller tracts held by assicrnees of the Government revenue were 
treated according to the idiocy ncraciea of the jdgirddrs the majorityi 
it is to be feared, with harshness. 

142. To continue tiie quotations from Mr. MelvilPs report : ^' Al- 

6 fi ttiA t most the first act of our Government was to 

annexatioa ™^° ^^ make a summary settlement of the Do4b. 

British rule may be said to have commenced 
in April 1846; and before the harvest w<is rijie, nearly the whole of 
iliese states had been assessed by the CommiHsiotter. The documents 
alluded to before were the basis of the settlement, and where details 
of the Misr's jamas were available they were allowed to exercise their 
due weight. The recorded Shekhs'ja/;ia« were lower than his actual 
collections, and were further reduced as a))peared necessarv, either 
from the representations of the people or from the information other- 
wise verbally obtained. Jdglr villao^es which were subsequently 
resumed in this district, and a few patches of country here and there^ 
which from one cause or another could not be assessed in the first 
instance, were afterwards settled by the district officer, subject to the 
approval of the Commissioner. 

"This summary settlement has for the most part worked very well. 
It has done so in the Hariana and Ho8lii4r])ur parganas. In the 
Qarhstiaukar jDdr^ana it has not been successful; and in pargana Una 

B 
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iliere tins been one sad failure, the Jnndbdri ilaka. But the I.iiter is a 
strip of country only recently annexed to this district, and was both 
assessed and administered to within the last 3'ear and half^ from tho 
Cis-Siitlej Department. Tiie rest of tiie Una pargana has exiiibited 
no si orns of distress ; on the contrary general prosperity may be said 
to exist. * * * The state of the district may be thus summed up : 
The Alisr Rdp L41 treated it with great leuieuoy and rendered it pros- 
perous^ the Shekhs succeeding to this happy state of things enriched 
themselves without compunction, and the summary settlement being 
nearly equal, by a fortunate coincidence, with the Misr's demand, has 
restored the prosperity that once existed. The exceptional cases above 
given, in which the summary settlement has not been successful, can 
hardly he said to take away the fair character of that settlement; for 
there is no question that generally speaking the people iiave pros))ered 
under it well." 

Regarding the Mukerian pargana Mr. Temple wrote : ''At the 
summary settlement great difficulty was experienced in getting valid 
data. The Shekhs' jamas were suspiciously light. It was desired that 
the British taxation should be less than that of the native Government. 
In other parts of the Doab the Shekhs' acconnts were so far accurately 
rendered that it was considered a safe thing to fix the summary Jama 
10 or 15 per cent below them, and the results of the regular settlement 
have sliown that this calculation was correct. But here it was 
evident that this calculation would prove fallacious. It was accordingly 
resolved to break through the rule and go beyond the Shekhs'jama. 
This was the only pargana in the Doih where an increase was demand- 
ed on the nominal Shekhs' jama. But in the absence of authentic datii 
it was necessary to perform this operation cautiously and to make the 
increase slight, because, although it was known that the Shekhs' jamai 
were less than the reality, yet it was difiicult to say how much less they 
might be. Kow I apprehend that subsequent inquiry has shown that 
this settlement was light. Still I contend that it was fixed as high as 
it well could be under the circumstances existing at that time. But if 
it has been subsequently shown that the Shekhs' areas, as well as their 
jama9j were egregiously understated ; if the real amount of their taxation 
should have been partially ascertained; if the cultivation should be 
)roved to have increased ; if other native assessments known to be 
iglit, and made at a period when the pai*gana was less cultivated than 
at present, should be found much in excess of the summary settlement; 
if the taxation of other parts of the Doab be shown to be much higher 
than in this pargana although they are not so fertile, (and all these 
things have been shown) ; — then I presume that there are grounds for 
raising the jama without impugning the propriety of the oriorinal settle- 
ment. I should add that in the Hajipnr pargana where Lebna Singh's 
jamas had been truly entered, the summary assessment was not too high, 
and BO in the Tanda villages where the Shekhs' jamas were more trust- 
worthy." 

• IlMt if (0 I80O. 
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The assessment of the saminary settlement according to the 
present subdivisions of the district wus as follows :— Rs. 

Tahsil Hoshiarpur ••• ... ... 8,38,287 

„ Una .•• ... ... 2,97,978 

II Gai'hshankar ... ... ... 3,59,569 

91 Dasujra ••• ... ... 3,50,210 



Total ... 13,46,044 

143. Immediately after the summary settlementj arrangements 

First BeguUr Settlement. ^^*"t "'^^^ . K^"" regular settlement. In De- 

cember 1846 Mr. Christian was nominated 
Settlement Officer of the Jullundiir and Hoshiarpur districts. In the 

Melnn, paragraph 2. f^^^J P^^^ ^^ }^^l, ^r K^arsou sncce^ed 

him, followed by Mr. H. 8cott m the first 
quarter of 1K50. Up to this time no great procrress had apparently 
been made in the settlement operations, and in 1850 the hill portion 
of the district was made over to Mr. Barnes, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kangra, then eucrao^ed in settlinir the Kaii<;ra hills. In 
January 1851 the settlement of the Hoshi4rpur district was separated 
from that of Jullundur, and Mr. P. S. Melvill placed in charge of the 
former. Afterwards in July of the same year the pargana of Mukerian 
was handed over to Mr. Temple, who was then concluding the 
Jullundur settlement. Thus it may be said that the first regular settle- 
ment of the Una pargana (with the exception of taluka Jandbari)| 
of the hills of pargana Mukerian, and o( taluka Manaswal in Oarh- 
shankar, was effected by Mr. Barnes ; that of pavganas Harianai 
JbIosbi4rpur and Garhshankar by Mr. Melvill ; and Mukerian by Mr. 
Temple. The Jandbari taluka was separately assessed by Mr. Melvill. 
Mr. Barnes left notes of his operations, but no separate report on this 
district. Mr. Melvill wrote a report (dated 30tli June 1852) on the 
settlement of the whole district, except pargana Mukerian, and em- 
bodied Mr. Barnes' notes so far as they related to the four subdivisions 
of which he treated. Mr. Temple likewise wrote a report (not printed) 
on the settlement of the Mukerian pargana, and utilised Mr. Barnes* 
notes regarding the hills of that portion of the district. 

The following statement gives in a brief form the results of the 
regular settlement : — 
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The fitrures for llie cuUivnted nrea only are fairly reliahle. The 
larcre uncultivated wnstes in the hills were not survej'ed at the first 
reornlnr settlement ; and all the areas in Unti, and the hills of 
Da8uya, are untrustworthy ; for here no field maps were made ; the 
cultivated lands only were ron^^hly measured and entereil in the 
records. A pro])er comparison also is difficult between the assessments 
of the summary and first rej^ular settlements ; for in the interval a 
good many ))lots of land, and in some cases whole vilhiores, the revenue 
of which had been assiorned, were resumed and broun^ht on the rent 
roll. The new assessment was in reality less than that of the sum- 
mary settlement. Mr. Melvill and Mr. Temple mention that their 
new assessments containo<l R». 23,809 and 12,926 re.«pectivelyi or a 
total of Rs. 36y735 for resumed assignments. 

Mr. Melvill describes his system of assessment in pnras. 74 — 79 of 
his report. After forming assessment circlesi he divided the villages of 
each circle into classes. Misr Rup Lai's assessment was taken as the 
basis of the new one. No reut rates are said to have existed at that 
time, and no produce estimates were made. The revenue rates fixed on 
each circle and class will be found in Appendix YI of Mr. MelvilTs re- 
port. Mr. Temple's method was much the same as that of Mr. Melvill ; 
but he prepared an elaborate estimate of the value of the produce, and 
appears to have based his assessment to a (;i'ent extent on this estimate. 
As his produce estimate was too hicrh, the assessment of a ^ood many 
villages was excessive, and had eventually to be reduced. Mr. Barnes* 
system in the hills was simplest of all, S(*e Mr. MelvilTs report, para- 
graphs 80 to 85. He took the talnka divisions as they were for bin 
assessment circles. No produce estimates were made, nor regular 
revenue rates fixed. He had a simple and truthful people to deal with, 
and after general enquiry fixed the assessment of each taltika, generally 
givinjf a reduction on the summary settlement, and then made the prin- 
cipal men of each taluka distribute the lnm)> assessment on the several 
villages. It must be said that the result was very good, and there 
were few cases of inequality of assessment. The Jandlmri ttdtika 
was assessed by Mr. Melvill separately. He found it in a distressed 
condition and gave a substantial reduction. 

The general character of both Mr. Melvill's and Mr. Barnes' 
assessments is that tlioy were regarded as fair by the {leople, and have 
worked well througiiout the term of settlement. 

The Mukerian assessments were not so successful, and between 
1855 and 1860 reductions to the extent of Rs. 11^25<) had to be given 
to 100 villages. 

The term fixed for the settlement in the hills was 20 years, but 
it was afterwards extended to 30, the term ruling in the remainder of 
the district. 

The land revenue for the year 1880-81, afrer additions for alluvion 
aud vcsuuicd assignments, and reductions for diluvion^ new assign- 
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ments, and land taken np for public purposes wm m follows : — 
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144. It bein;; found difficult to carry on work in the liills without 

field niaps^ ineasureiuents were commenced 
nnfrl^Hr"' ■*^^*'»«n^ in 1855 aud continued lor three years in those 

Yillnp[<'B which were subject to river action, or 
were affected by the hill iorreuts. In this mnniier 188 villages were 
mapped and practically new settlement records prepared; but these 
new pjiperSy not bein<r formally sanctioned^ have not the sUitus of 
settlement records, and could only be looked on in the lij^ht of very 
accurate annual pa|)er8. The work was entirely carried out by the 
district authorities. 

Owing* to increasing* diffioulty, hD^wever, in identifying fields in 
cases of disputCi it was determined to undertake in the whole of the 
tract settled by Mr. Barnes n regular revision of records as had recent- 
ly been carried out in K&iigra. Mr. W. M. Younc; commenced the 
work in 1869, and was succeeded in 1870 by Mr. C A. lloe, who 
brought the operations to a conclusion early in 1873. As the term of 
settlement had been extended to 30 years no revision of the assess- 
ment could be made, and the records only were revised. An account 
of the work performed will be fouud in Mr. Uoe's printed report, dated 
4th April 1874. 



145. The cesses at the first regular settlement were calculated 
^ at Bs. 14-2-0 per cent, as follows :— 
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The malba or snin Tor Tillaj^d expenses is not properly a oess, but 
was entered as sncli in the records of this district. Allusion to the 
fixing of the malba rate is mside in Mr. MelvilPs report, paragraphs 94 
and 95. The nniform rate was afterwards changed bj order of the 
Commissioner (Major Lake), and the following maximum rates were 
substituted : — 

"Where the assessment of a village does not exceed 

Bs. 400 ••• ••• ••• ••• 5 per cent* 

Assessment exceeding Rs. 400, and not exceeding 

Ks. 700 ••• ••• ••• a lump sum of Rs. 20 

Exceeding Rs. 700, and not more than 9,000 ••• S per cent. 

Over Rs. 8,000 «• ... ••• 2 „ 

The Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 8^ dated 16th Jannary 
1860, laid down rates slightly differing from the above, but it was 
held that the rates already fixed by Mnjor Lake need not be interfered 
with^ and they have been continued to the present day. In 1856 one 
per cent, was added for the school cess, and in 1872 and 1878 the 
focal rate was fixed at Rs. 6-4-0 and Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, respectively. 
Tlius the cesses (excludin/^ the varying rates of malba) at the end of 
the term of the first regular settlement were as follows :— 

Road ••• ... ... 1 per cent. 

School ••• •.. ••. 1 tt 

Pntwuri ... ... ... 3 2 „ 

Lamlmrdir ••• ••• 5 „ 

Local rate ••• ... 8 5 4 „ 

Total ... 18 7 4 
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CHAPTER Vm.— The Revised Settlement. 



146. I was Bent to the district in November 1878 to begin the 
The new settlement : its revised settlement. In January 1879 some 
commencement and dora- settlement officials bec^an to arrive from the 
^^^^* Bannu and Dera Ismael Khan districts, and by 

March there was a sufficient establishment to begin work in the Una 
and Hoshi&rpur tahM. Settlement operations were started in Garh- 
shankar in July^ and it was the end of the year before any thin <v could 
be done in Dasdya. The first notification, see Appendix I, declared 
that the settlement was to be a revision of assessment only in the 
whole of tahtU Una, in 101 hill villages of Dasiiya, and 22 villages 
of Oarhshankar ; the remainder of the district was put under a 
complete re-settlement^ viz,^ a revision of both records and assessment. 
In the winter of 1879, 1 inspected Una and the hill villages, and sub- 
mitted the Assessment Report a year after. The villages of the Hoshiir- 
pur. tahatt were inspected by me in 1880-81, and of Dasdya iit 
1881-82. Mr. Kensington, Assistant Settlement Officer, inspected 
the Garhsfaankar taJitU^ and wrote the Assessment Report. The dates 
of forwarding the several revenne-rate reports, and the dates when 
orders on each were received, and the assessments announced, are shown 
below:— 
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The work in the hill portion of the district was finished in the 
beginning of 1882, and the establishment transferred to another dis- 
trict In the remainder of the district all that could be done in the 
way of settlement work proper before the announcement of the new 
assessments had been done by the spring of 1884, and the majority of 
tlie settlement'officials were sent away* From May 1884 the pattodris 
were set to prepare new annual papers under the supervision x)f a 
Snperintendentj and two Deputy Superintendents in each tahBil^ the field 
kanungci in accordance with the new scheme having been already, 
appointed. Finally, the remainder of the settlement establishment left 
the district in January 1885, or just six years after commencement 

* Sxcept a few TlUaget ia Una whose term of settlement did not expire till kA^rif 
1882» , ,1 

S 
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oF work. Tlie foUowiug causes of delay should be taken into con- 
sideration : — 

(a) Non-completion of establishment tiU the end of 1879. 
{b) Delay caused by Census operations, which lasted at least 

three months, 
(c) Delay in receipt of orders on the assessments of the 
plain tahiiU. 

I think it may be fairly said that, but for the above reasons, the 
Settlement would probably have been finished in five years. 

147. The work in the hill portion of the district was different 

f d ^ what had ordinarily been attempted before, 

reco^!*'^"^"^ " ^^^ '^^^ object was to bring the existing papers 

up to date without going through the elaborate 
processes of remeasurementi and a preparation of entirely new records. 
The plan adopted will be found set forth in detail in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Qovernmeut (No. 11 of June 1880). They consisted 
briefly in going over every field, making necessary corrections where 
alluvion or diluvion or partition of lands iiad altered the shape of 
fields, and passing orders on all changes of rights which had not already 
been brought to book. Complete remeasurements were necessary in 
eight villages where the maps were hopelessly wrong, and in 83 hill 
Tillages a process of reducing the number of fields was carried out in 
order to lighten the patwdrW work hereafter. As regards the latter 
question, it should be mentioned that in most of the purely hill villages 
a great mistake had been made at last settlement in regarding every 
terrace on the hill side as a separate field. The result was an enor- 
mous multiplication of boundaries, and the pattodris wereauite unable to 
prepare their annual papers properly. One paticdri had as many as 
78,000 fields in his circle ; it was, of course, hopeless to suppose that 
he could make a proper annual field by field inspection of such an un- 
wieldy circle. The remedy applied in these villages was to omit the 
superfluous field divisions, showing those boundaries only which defined 
the true fields. This involved almost as much labour as regular 
remeasurements. The new records prepared in the hill villages were — 

(1) Intikhib Khasra, showing all fields in which changes 

had occurred since last revision of records. 

(2) IntikhSb Shajra^ being a tracing of plots where there had 

been errors in measurement, or where the formation 
of land had changed by river action or otherwise. 

(3) Darkhwdst Mdlguz&ri or tender of engagement. 

(4) Khewaty or register of proprietary holdings, 

(5) Stibakdr Akhir^ or final proceeding. 

These records (except, of course, the tender of engagement) do not 
possess the status of regular settlement records, but should rather be 
viewed as patwdi'u* annual papers. In the rest of the district the usual 
maps and records have been prepared in accordance with the rules under 
the Land Revenue Act A good deal of the mapping was at first done 
by aminSf but as the patwdris learnt to survey they were put on the 
work^ and latterly almost all the survey was being done by the patxodris. 
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The measaremenU were difRcnU ia the more highly cultivated and 
thickly populated parts of the distrioty where the subdiyiaion of land 
18 miuntei and there are no permanent field boundaries. The fields 
were mapped, as far as possible, accordinj^ to actual possession, and in 
some Saini and Mahton Tillages, where the subdivision was particularly 
minute, the maps have been prepared on double the ordinary scale. 
The general scale is 50 karams to the inch, which approximates to 
22 inches to the mile. All attestation, from patw&ris* to superiuten* 
dents*! was carried out on the spot, to the very great convenience of 
the people, and the greater accuracy of the record. No comparisoa 
of area by the surveys of the last aud present settlements is possible, 
because at last settlement a large part of the district (the hill waste) 
was not measured at all. The total area of the district by the Revenue 
Survey of 1848 is 2^180 square miles ; by the new measurements, 2,232 
square miles. 

148. The internal distribution of revenue was carried out in Una 

and the hill villages after the announcement 
of the new assessment, and took about six 
months. That in the remainder was done in a new way. As delay 
in receipt of orders on the assessments was foreseen, the old revenue 
was redistributed over the areas brought out by the new measurements. 
The work was very carefully done and took nearly a year, and when 
the new assessments were announced in the plains, it only remained 
to calculate a proportional increase or decrease on each holding accord- 
ingly as the revenue of a village had been raised or lowered. The 
6nu\ parehas, in the shape of receipt books for thirty years, prefaced by 
extracts from the new record, were given to the people after the first 
distribution, and after announcement of the new assessments they were 
corrected in those villages where the demand had been altered. My 
impression is that the distribution has been rather better done in the 
plains than in the hills, mainly because we had more time in the former. 
The following statement shows briefly the tenures of the district, and 
the main principles of distribution followed iu the several villages : — 
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The remarks in para. 69 were writton before the aboye atatifitica 
were available. The total number of Tillages is now one less than there 
stated on acoonnt of an amalgamation of two Tillages into one. It will 
be seen that no less than 83 per cent of the total Tillages are of the 
bhaiaehdra tennroi and pay their revenue, not by ancestral shares^ 
but according to the land actually held by each member of the eommu- 
nity^ and about two-thirds of these pay by one rate on all cultivatioa 
withont distinction of soils. The fact is that in most Tillages the origi- 
nal division of lands between the several oo-aharmrs has been carried 
ont on sncli exact principles that every one has received a proportional 
share of both good and bad land ; so that in such villages a system by 
which reTenue is paid by an all round rate is not inequitable, except 
when scTcral proprietors haTC parted with specific fields instead of 
tpecifiq shares from their holdings, and so haye unequalised the original 
distribution. 

149. A set of annual papers, according to the new rules, was pre- 
^^_. . , . pared by the paiwdru under the supervision of 
I^iwdru annual papeis. ^^^ settlement ofiicials in the year 1884, and 

in it were entered all changes which had taken place since the prepara- 
tion of the new settlement records. After that the new assessments 
were announced and distributed. The annual papers of the year 1884-85, 
which will be filed in September 1885, will show tlie new assessment 
payable by each right-holder, and as this differs from the sums entered 
in the faired settlement record, care should be taken that this set of 
annual papers is preserved until the next settlement. Attested lists 
showing the new distribution in each village haTc been made over to 
the district hxfmngo with orders to attach them to the annual papers, 
to be filed in 1885, and the sums entered in these annual papers by the 
paiufdria should correspond with tliose entered in the attested lists. 

150. No assessment circles were formed in tlie hills at the first 

regular settlement. Mr. Barnes took each 
^wmation of aasesBment ^^^^^ ^^ assessed it separately. In the plains 

Messrs. Melvill and Temple formed assessment 
circles which have been some guide in the present settlement ; but the 
limits of the iahMa having changed, it was found necessary to form 
fresh circles in each subdivision of the district. A brief description of 
the circles of each tahHl is given below. 

151. There are seven circles in Una. 

Paidr Circle — 115 villages. Comprises the 
^ Aiiiewment drcles in mountainous tract on the north-east included 

in the taluioM of Dhar^i, Loh&ra, and Panjal. 
This is a poor circle. There is scarcely any level land ; the villages are 
small, and many of them inaccessible. The tract is well wooded, and 
the crops are liable to depredations from wild animals. The soil is dry 
and stony in parts ; but there are some good streams useful for irrigation. 

Changwr Cirele — 62 villages. Gonsists of the higher part of taluia 
Jandbarri on the left bank of the Butlej. The soil is generally stony 
and thirsty. 



J 
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Dun Ctrcltf— 163 villages. This is the largest circle^ and conUins 
all tbe level land in. the Una valley stretohing from the Satlej river 
northward to the border of the iahtiL The principal parts of the Babhaar^ 
Una, TalhatU, Amb, P&mra and Dangoh taJuktu are included in it The 
soil is generally moist and fertile, and practically secure from drought. 
The lower part of the circle south of Una is most fertiloi but there are 
a number of fine villages in the north irrigated by good streams 
of water. 

Bet CireU. — ^This was divided into two circles. Bet I on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, containing 62 villagesi is the most fertile tract in the 
tahM. The river does little harm here, and a great deal of the land ia 
benefited by fertile deposits brought down by the drainage from the 
hills. Bet Ilf with 84 villages on the left bank of the river, is not so 
good. The soil is shallower than on the other sidoi and there is not the 
same beneficial alluvial deposit. But there are some find bits of land 
here also. 

Kahdr Circle. — 86 villages. Contains tbe villages both on the 
eastern slopes of the Siw&Iik range from the Sutlej to nearly opposite to 
Una, and also those on the western slopes of the Sola Singhi range.' 
The lower lands of these villages are good, but liable to destruction from 
hill torrents ; the uplands are stony or sandy, and require much rain. 

BU CireU. — This circle, so far as it lies in the Una taheU^ contains 
nine villages, and consists of a tableland in the Siwaliks, the soil of which 
is very fertile, but requires rain. The remainder of the Bit Girole, com- 
prising a simihir tract, lies in tbe Garshankar tahsil, but was assessed 
with Una. 

152. There are three circles in Hoshi&rpur running parallel to each 
. * ^ , 1 other down the whole length of the toiWI. The 

Ho^hSS^r P«"» ^«»t°r« ^f *''® ^^^ " *>^ fertility 

increases as yon recede from the hills. 

Sirwdl Circle. — 309 villages. Roughly speaking the circle is con- 
tained between the road passing through Hoshi&rpur, Hariina and 
Oarhdiwala on the north-east, and the border of the Jullundur district 
on the south-west This tract, together with the similar tracts in Garb- 
shankar and Dasdya, is the most fertile of the district ; one might 
almost say the most fertile in the Punjab. The soil is a sandy loarn^ 
and is constantly enriched by allnvial deposits brought down from the 
hills ; water is near the surface, the crops practically never fail, and the 
highest classes of crops, such as sugarcane, maize, Ac.^ can be grown 
without irrigation. 

Rakar Cirele.-^15i villages. This circle lies between the Birwil 
and Eandi Circles, and contains all the villages to the north-east of the 
Sirw&l not having any actual hill area. The soil is productive, but not 
so^ good ^ as in the Sirw41, though here also sugarcane can be grown 
without irrigation on moist plots. The chohe do most harm here ; for it 
ill here that the waters of tJie hills escape from their high banks and 
spread out into broad channels. 

Kandi Circle. — Contains those villages, 42 in number, which lie on 
the south-western slopes of the Siwfiliks. The soil is generally dry and 
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iliirstjy and requires good rain to bring the crops to matiiriU. 
Some of the villages in the north have good springs of water u&efnl for 
irrigation. 

153, The Garhshankar tahsil contains five circles^ three of which 

are formed as in Hoshi&rpur, the other two are 

OartoSSES?* ^ "" exceptional tracts not found in Hoshiarour, viz., 

the &et on the Sctlej, and the tablelanai or Bit, 

in the Siw41ik range. 

Sirwdl Circle. — 190 villages. This tahstl is narrower than that of 
Hoshi&rpur, and so the width of the three parallel circles is much less. 
The main features of the Sirw&l here are much the same as in Hoshi&r« 
pur. The soil is perhaps rather stiffer, and requires more irrigation ; and 
there is more well irrigation than in any other part of the district The 
oircle contains a group of villages on the border of the JuUundur 
district near the Beyn, where the surface soil is composed of very 
stiff claj. 

Rakar Circle. — ^The main features of this circle, containing 140 
villages, are the same as in the Hoshi&rpur Bakar. 

Kandi Circle. — 86 villages. The same as the Hoshi&rpur Kandi, 
except that there are here no streams available for irrigation. 

Bet Circle. — .59 villages. Comprises all the lowland near the 
Sutlej. A good many of the villages, however, are not affected by the 
river, but receive moisture from the hills. 

Bit Circle. — ^22 villages. This is an unique bit of tableland in the 
middle of the 6iw&Iik range opposite to the town of Garhshankar, and 
was assessed with Una. The soil is extremely fertile, and although 
water is very scarce, (there are only two wells in the whole tract), &e 
crops scarcely ever fail. 

^ . , 154. There are five circles in Dasiiya. 

Daadyr "" Sirw&l Circle.— U9 villages. This circle 

begins a little north of the town of Dasuya, and 
extends to the extreme south of the taJuil. The southern villages 
are quite equal to the best parts of the Hoshiarpur Sirw&l, the northern 
are not so goodj but are nevertheless good enough to be included in the 
circle. The tract has the same capacity for retaining moisture as the 
other Sirw&l Circles. 

Maira Circle, — Contains 287 villages, and occupies the whole of the 
northern half of the tahett, with the exception of the hills and the line of 
villages along the river. Most of the circle is high and rather dry, and 
the soil light and stony. Sugarcane can only be grown in depressions 
without irrigation ; but a great part of the tract is watered by the Shah 
Kahr and one or two smaller canals. 

Bet Circle. — 173 villages. Extends round the north and west of the 
tahstl, including on the latter side the villages on the ehhamb or line of 
marshes alluded to in para. 3. It has the nsual characteristics of 
riverside tracts. Floods sometimes do good and sometimes harm. As a 
rule those years are most favorable to the Bet in which there is less 
rainfall than usual. 
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Kandi Circle. -^62 villages. As the Si w&Iik range terminates in 
tbis tahMilj the Kandi Circle here is in the form of a horse shoe, extend- 
ing from the south-west round the base of the bills, except for a break 
in the north, to the border of the Una tahM on the north-east. The 
soil on the south-west is sandy, and on the north-east stony ; it in both 
cases requires a good deal of rain. This circle was assessed with Una. 

Rakar Circle. — This circle^ containing 88 villages, was also assessed 
with Una. It contains the whole of the Eamahi and part of the Darera 
talukoBj and lies in the centre of the Siwalik range, surrounded by the 
Kandi Circle. The soil is stony and requires much rain. There is a 
great scarcity of water, as in the bit Circle in Garhshankar. 

155. Detailed reasons for the assessments will be found in the 

„. , , . , Assessment Reports, which have been printed, 

.e^t't^Si^rc^m^. and are available for reference. The following 

statement gives a few statistics regarding each 
iahM and circle : — 
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I have before mentioned that no comparison is possible of total 
areas of the two settlements, because the hill wastes were not surveyed 
at the first settlement. Cultivation has been a good deal extended 
in the hill circles, though on poor land. In the plains it has either 
remained stationary, or actually decreased. A great reduction of culti- 
vated area has taken place in the Hoshiarpur tahM owing to the 
destructive action of chohs. 

156. The following revenue rates were 
sanctioned : — 
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The Sirw&l and Rakar Circles in Hoshiarpur were divided for 
assessment purposes into two classes each. The first class contains 
all villages owned by industrious castes, such as Jats, Raiens, Sainis 
And Mahtons ; the second those owned by other tribes. This classi- 
fication was necessitated by the great difference made at last settlement 
between the two classes. Former rulers had taxed the industrious 
tribes decidedly higher than the more indolent, and though an attempt 
ims been made to reduce the difference in both settlements^ it was 
found impossible to altogether abolish the distinction. Mr. Melvill 
'probably reduced the difference at the first settlement I have reddced 
it still more now. It should also be noted that the rate given above 
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for land irrigated b j streama and small cnnalg in the Dasiiya tiihsil 
does not apply to irrigation from the Shah Nahr. Sach irrigation is 
taxed by a fluctuating rate. The land having been first assessed in 
its nnirrigated aspect, ati nniform rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per acre is taken as 
owner's rate on all land irrigated by the Shah Nahr from year to year. 
The occupier's rate, at present taken by the so-called shareholders of 
* the canal^ is in addition to this, and amounts to Ks. 2 per acre. 

The assessment brought out by the above revenue rates, and that 
' actually fixed, is shown below : — 
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In addition to the sums entered in column 5^ the following incon^e 
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18 anticipated from fluctaating aascssmeat on the Shah Nabr in 
Dasiija. 

Maira Circle ... ••• ••• ••• ... Bs. 6,831 

OQi I) ••• ••• ••• WW »•• ff X}TO« 



Bs. 7^13 

This should be added in order to make a fair comparison with the 
past assessments. 

Further details of both area and assessment will be found in 
Appendix II. The greatest increase of revenue has been taken in 
Una, where there has been most extension of cultivation, and the least 
in Hoshifirpur, where the cultivated area has decreased. The total 
revenue of the district, including fluctuating assessment, is now over 
14} lacs of rupees, and, if cesses are added, the total receipts amount 
to over 17^ lacs. 

The rate on cultivation of land revenue (without cesses) in each 
circle is shown below :— 
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The reBtilt in the whole district is, that nvhereas the cultivated area 
is no more than it was at the last settlement^ the land revenue has 
been raised by 9 per cent. This has been justified by the rise in prices 
and improvement in communications since the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the annexation of the district to British rule. Although the 
figures given in para. 75 may lead to the inference that the condition 
of the people has changed for the worse^ this is not my opinion for the 
district as a whole. True the thriftless and improvident are worse off 
than they were; but the prosperity of a district should not be judged 
from such men. The more iudustrious and careful cultivators are in 
a distinctly more prosperous condition than they were. Their homes 
are more comfortable^ they get a better rent for their lands, and a 
better price for their produce. The drawbacks are the litioriona 
spirit of the people, the destructive action of the cAohSf and the 
tendency towards division of holdings as population increases The 
inequalities of assessment, where Uiey before existed) have been 
remedied, and I can honestly say that I do not think any one of the 
2,18G villages can with juistice complain of the revenue assessed on it. 
It is only necessary that villages liable to the action of torrents or 
rivers should be watched, and, where necessary, prompt relief given. 

Inatalments of land ze- 157. The instalments of land revenue are at 
▼enu©, present paid as follows :— 

Rabi harvest, June 15th and July 15th. 

KharCf harvest, December 1st and February 1st. 

Some time ago I reported that the dates for the rabi were appropriate 
and required no alteration. For the khaHf I proposed that the first date 
should bo postponed tothe 1st January, the second date remaining as be- 
fore. It seemed tome that, as the lambarddra begin collecting the revenue 
fifteen days before the date of the instalment, the harvest in the greater 
part of the dbtrict is hardly forward enough by the 15th November to 
allow the agriculturist to have realised the value of part of bis kharif 
crops by that date. I therefore suggested postponing the first instal- 
ment by a month. No orders have yet been received on this question. 
The question of the proportions in which the revenue is to be paid in 
the rabi and kharif harvests respectively, has been left entirely to the 
people. When the principles of distribution of the new assessment 
were being determined, tuey were asked in what proportions they 
wished to pay their revenue. The following table shows the number of 
villages paying by each method : — 
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A large majoritj preferred paying; bj eqaal instalments in tLe two 
harvests ; in fact a namber of villages, which used before to pay in 
uneqaal instalments, reverted in the new settlement of their own 
accord to eqnal proportions in the iUor^ and rabL 

158. A classification has been made as carefnily as possible of 

Classification of the dis- the secnre, iiisecnre and fluctnadng tracts 

trict into secure, insecore in the district. The village is the unit of 

and flactiiating tracts. classification, and Uie following statement shows 

the distribution in the several Assessment Circles : — 
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Thus 56 per cent of the area is secnrcj 40 per cent insecure^ 
and 4 per cent, fluctuating ; though the irrigated area is very small^ a 
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kfge part of tlie district is pmcticalty seonre from i]ron<;rht, both 
beoanae of the almost invariably ^ood rainfall, and from the inherent 
moisture of tbe soil in the Sirw&l, Bet and Ddn tracts. The Hoshi&rpnr 
and Garhshankar takgtti have the largest secnre tracts. The Dasdja 
toA^/has a large hill area, wliich increases the insecnre area, and 
tlie Maira Circle only is secnre in so far as irrigation from the Shah 
Nahr is available. The more this canal can be extended tlie greater 
will be the secqrity. The Una taMl is entirely in the hills, and only 
tiie lower lands, or those irrigated by hill streams, can be classed as 
secure. Maps showing the classification, have been left in the district 
for fatnre teference. 

159. Wben the settlement began a good many of the paiw&rit 
Th PiatmA. ' Staff ^evB found to be incompetent and their circles 

*^ were both too few, and not nniform in size. 

Tliey were also receiving tlieir pay according to the old system by 
which each man took the paiwdrVs cess of his circle. The resalt 
was that in some of the richest parts of the district, where the work 
was easiest, the patwdria were receiving the highest pay, while 
those who had hill or river circles were, as a rnle, receiving 
least pay, and had the hardest work. The qnestion was taken np 
gradaally, the circles were reconstituted, the patwdria^ cess funded, and 
the patwdris graded according to their qualifications. The following 
statement shows the result of the changes : — 
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WABII. 
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o 


• 

o 


6 
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• 
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• 
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^ 




*t 


9i 


^ 


to 


to 


P« 


to 


P« 


to 


£ 


• 












Bf. 




Bfl. 




Be. 


If Mhl&rpar .^ 


118 


181 


4,8S8 


887 


48 


11 


48 





26 


8 


Vnm ... •.. 


S4 


101 


7,668 


1,060 


40 


11 


40 


9 


21 


8 




116 


ISl 


4,SI9 


643 


48 


11 


48 


9 


86 


8 


Datdja 


190 


123 


4,a31 


880 


49 


11 


49 


9 


26 


8 


Total 


438 


466 


6,060 888 


186 


11 


186 


9 


96 


8 



It will be seen that the greatest increase of palwAri$* circles has 
been in the Una toi«//, and yet the average size of the circles is much 
larger than in the rest of the district. We have done what we could 
to reduce the number of fields in the hills as mentioned in para. 147^ 
bnt even so there is an average of 7,500 fields to each circle. The cesa 
has been fixed at Rs. 4-4 per cent in Una, and in the hill villages assessed 
with Una, and at Rs. 3-10-4, equal to 7 pies in the rupeci in the rest 
of the district. £ach patwdri receives the allowance from the local 
rates of bis own circlci and an entry has been recorded in. the 
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Administration papers {wdjib'Ul'ort) that paiwdrU* stationery can be 
charged to the village malba account np to a limit of half per cent I 
think the patw&ri staff is now efficient ; bnt it mnst be kept np to the 
mark, otherwise the men will retnm to the old style of doing, or rather 
of not doing, work. Most of the oldest men and other inefficienta 
have been weeded ont, and the number of Hindi writing patwdrU is 
now only — 

Hoshifirpnr ••• ••• ••• 8 

cjnA ••• ••» ••• ••• XX 

Garhshankar ... ••• •••12 

±/asuya ••• ••• ••• ••• 4 

85 

As no more Hindi writing patw&ria will be appointed this class of 
men will disappear in course of time. Residences nave been bnilt for the 
patwdru in almost every circle, and great exertions have been made 
to compel the men to reside in them witii their families. A great many 
objections were made to tlii8« and some of the higher caste BAjpdts went 
so far as to say that it was not the custom for them to take their 
families with them, when they went on service away from their homes. 
This was especially the case with the Ghorewaha Bajpdts of Garhshankar. 
Bnt I was able to produce instances of B&jpdts of the same, or of still 
higher castes, taking their families with them, and as proper residencies 
have been provided where the women can be properly secluded, these 
excuses were not listened to. When I left the district in January 1885, 
all but a very few of the pattodria of the Hoshiirpur, Garhshankar and 
Dasdya tahaila were living in their circles with their families. The 
question with regard to the Una patxcdris was still under consideration 
under the Deputy Commissioner's orders. This is a point which should 
receive the continuous attention of the district authorities. It is 
provided for in the new Patwdri rules, and it is only fair to the 
agriculturists that their patw&ria should be permanently located in 
their midst, and be alwajs available when required^ I should be 
inclined to appoint no high caste B&jpdt hereafter to the post of 

Caiwdrif unless be clearly understood that residence in his circle with 
is family is a necessary consequence of appointment. It should 
also be mentioned that there is a strong Brahmin family of hereditary 
kanungas residing at Jakhera and Sanoli in the Una tahail witli 
branches at Bhalin, Chhaja, Una and Eotla Khurd in Una, and at Hari&na 
in the Hoshi&rpur taJmL This family has absorbed no less than 33 
patwdria* appointments in the Una taJi^ly while two of the field 
kamwgoa in Una, and one in each of the other tdhaUa belongs to the 
same family. This is a great pity, and the Deputy Commissioner 
should in future refuse, as far as possible, to give new appointments to 
nembers of the same family. My attention was directed to this 
subject only at a late stage of the settlement, otherwise I would have 
done what I conid to remedy matters. The patw&ria have been graded, 
as far as possible, with regard to their general qunlifications and charac- 
ter, and the place of each patwiri has been fixed in his grade. 
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Promotions should be given, aa a mle, according to seniority in the 
gradation lists ; all men newly appointed being placed at the bottom 
of the third grade. It is only by these means that a fair and impartial 
plan of promotion can be worked. It will^ of conrse, be always within 
the }>owers of the Deputy Commissioner to change a man's posi- 
tion in the list for bad conductj or for approved service ; but snch 
changes should be made as exceptional cases, and only by the orders 
of the Deputy Oommissioner himself. An Bnglish register with the 
names of all the patwdria in the order of the gradation list, and 
appropriate remarks added, has been made over to the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The district kanunyo has received instructions regarding 
tlie annual revision of the gradation lists, and the method of paying 
the patwdris. 

160. The hdnuago staff has likewise been revised during the 
, settlement, and each tahdl has been divided 

Kdnungo Staff. .^^ g^^ g^,^ kdnungo'i circles, as follows :— 













Absa 11 


r Aoaii. 


TAHfIX 


Name of Field Kdnungo'i Circle. 




Ko. of 
Patwdri9. 






Total. 


Of whieh 
cultivated. 


g 


Qarhdiwala ••• 


••• 


••• 


27 


83,531 


30,528 


AS 


Hariina ••• 


••• 


■.. 


22 


70,690 


27,444 




Hoshiarpur ... 


••• 


... 


20 


79,877 


80,708 


m 

CO 


8ham 


••• 


••• 


28 


39,799 


25,429 


O 


Bijpor ••• 


••• 


•.. 


24 


50,575 


36,624 




Amb ... 


..• 


■ • • 


25 


143,616 


39,997 


• 


Una ••• 


••• 


••• 


17 


77,628 


26,993 




Santokhgarh .•• 


•*. 


••• 


20 


69,706 


31,414 


P 


Anandpar 


«•• 


..• 


20 


75,426 


36,007 




Nurpur ••• 


••• 


•• 


19 


92,216 


36.562 


• 
2 


Mahlpur ••• 


••• 


••* 


80 


52.398 


39,510 


» 


' Jeijon ••• 


*•• 


••• 


26 


79,493 


39,734 




Garhshankar ... 


••• 


••• 


23 


64,720 


35,801 


a 


Sahiba 


••• 


••• 


20 


69,682 


36,882 




Balachaor ..« 


••• 


••• 


22 


56,513 


32,882 




MukeriilQ 


... 


••• 


27 


68.520 


53,610 


to 


Hijipnr 


••• 


••• 


24 


103,296 


47,660 


DaBiiva ••• 


... 


••• 


19 


39,623 


31,109 


a 


Miani ••• 


•f« 


a.. 


22 


61,031 


34,172 


T4nda 


••• 


• •• 


31 


47,106 


36,265 



Thus there is an avera^re of 25 patwdris to every field kanungo 
in the plain tahdU and of 20 naiw&rii in Una; but even so the Una 
Circles are larger as regards area than those of the other tahiilB. 
There are post offices at the head-quarters of each circle, except at 
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R4jpur in HoBhiirpur, Saliiba iu Qarhsliaukar, and Santokbgarh in 
Una. Houaea have also been bntlt for tbe field kAnungaSj and the 
rule preacribing their residenoe in their circlea with their families 
ahonla be atriotly enforced. The kdnungo$ have been recruited from 
tbe old kdnungo staff, the more efficient pa/ir(im, and the settlement 
eatabiiahmenty and are on the whole emoient In addition to the 
field kdnungos abovementioned, there are office kanungo$ at tiie 
head-qnarters of each tahiil, a district kdnungo^ and hia assistant 
I fear some of the kdnungaa belong to the kdnungo family mention- 
ed in the last paragraph. On occurrence of future vacancies no more 
nembers of Uiis family should be appointed. 

161. The accnrate registration of the crops, when each crop ia 
„ _ . - ripe, b now recognised as one of the most im- 

crST""^ "^ P?'^"*^ ^"**^ ^f aiwi^iprfrt, and has been pro- 

vided for in the new Paiw&ri and Kdnungo 
rules. The system was begun in this district with the new Settlement^ 
and the patwdrU have been well drilled in it. The greatest aasistance . 
was derived from the crop registers when disputes arose regarding 
the classification of soils during the distribution of revenue in the 
villagea. When the revenue distribution began, we had recorded the 
crops of four years, and if a man complained that his fields had been 
classed too high, or another's too leniently, we had only to turn to the 
crop register, and see what crops had been grown on them during the 
last four years ; there can be no better gnide to the quality of a soil than 
the system of husbandry followed on it 

162. Allusion has been made in para. 6 to the rules heretofore 
AUuTion and dilaTion in force regarding alluvion and diluvion enqui- 

niles. ries. Orders have now been received on th» 

question. The following engagements have been taken from villages 
situated on the Bi&s or Sutlej rivers : — 

ENOLISH. VEBNACULAB. 

I.^In thii mauta (the whole land or I.-«MaQza hAsa men kol samin ko (jra 
a stated part, ffiviog boundaries and agar kisi hisse ko nnksAn pahonohta ho 
areas) is exposed to the action of (Bi&s to us rakbe ki tafsil bakaid hadiid wa 
or Sntlej) river; and we accept the Udid rakba bijAn ki j4we) darv4e 
followiDg conditions of assessment in (Sntlej ya Bias) so sadma pahnnehta 
respect of that land, and of all other hai, is lije ham milik&a deh nisbat 
land hereafter affected by the river. tashkiBh iiasi maxkiir aur nia tamim 

nn irisi&t ki iisko ainda darya se nuksin 
pahunohe, shar&it mufasla ael bar&e 
manziiri sark&r pesh karte hain. 

II. — No land existing at Settlement II. — Jo ir&ai wakt bandobast ke 

shall be liable to pay a higher revenue manjad hai uspar mnimla said as b&ch 

than has been put on it at the Settle- bandobast ke vM nahin kiya jAwega 

ment Sdeh, except under the following siw&e basdrat mundaija ael. 
oircumstanoes :•« 

L^Land nnonltivated at Settlement, i. — Jo aamin wakt bandobast ke 
if afterwards cultivated, shall be liable ghair masrua hai agar ainda k^ht 
to assessment at the rate given below kijiwe uspar parta mandaria dafa III 
for the crop grown. haddy4t haza mutabik jins k&sht shuda 

lag&ja j4wega. 
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ENGLISH, 
ii.— Land uncultiTAted, and not fit 
for grazing at Settlement, maj be 
charged with the grazing rate given 
below ; if bj action ^f the rirer auch 
land beooDkes fit for grazing. 



iii.— Land unealtiTated, bat fit for 
grazing, at Settlement, shall not be 
charged with anj grazing tax, nnlesz 
after baring been rendered unfit for 
grazing by action of the river, it has 
again become fit for grazing by the 
action of the river. 



IT.— Cnltirated land may be charged 
with a different rerenne to that imposed 
on it at the Settlement Bdck if snch 
Settlement Beyenue has subsequently 
been reduced on account of deteriora- 
tion of soil due to river action. In 
such case the revenue imposed shall be 
that given below for the crop grown. 

m. — ^The following rates only shall 
be applied in future assessments daring 
the term of Settlement. 

per sere, per ghumio; 

i. — For uncultivated 
land fit for cattle graz- 
ing ••« I 0—0 9 

ii.<— For land sown 
with poor nee(khartu) 
sawink, mih, methiy 
keu, charal, matar Jin* 
seed, masar, barley, 
masar and barley 
mized ... 12 0—0 9 

iii.— For land sowb 
with crops other than 
the above, not being 
sugarcane if only one 
crop is grown in the 
year ; or if two crops 
are sown, when one or 
both of them belong 
to the class mentioned 
IB clause ii •••18 0—1 2 

iv. — For land sown 
with sugarcane or 
with two crops in the 
year, except when one 
of the crops belong to 
the class mentioaed 
inclaaseii ...2 i 0-»l 11 



VEENACULAB. 
ii.— Jo zamin wakt bandobaat Ire 
gliair mnzriia tlii anr chardnd maweslii 
ke bhi lark na thi ainda agar tasir darya 
fteliik char^dke hoj&we uspar parta 
ehar&nd mundarja dafa III lag&ya 
j4wega. 

iii.^Jo samin wakt bandubast Ve 
ghair mazriia Uik oharAnd ke hai, ilia 
b4ch bandobast men koi parta charand 
uspar mukararnahin hua, aisi zamin par 
parta char&nd ainda mukarar nahin hoga 
tawakte ke sadmae darya se nuk«&n 
hokar azsari nin tasir darya se l^k 
oharind ke na hojiwe. 

IV. — Agar babais nuks&n darya zamin 
mazr^a bandobast ki haisiat nakis ho« 
j&we, aur mo&mla us nuksdn ke lihAz 
se kam kiya gaya ho, to bid azin, 
balili&z tairir darya mn&mla us-zsmin 
ka mot&bik parta mundarja dafa III ke 
mukarar ho sakta hai. 



III.'-EAm tashkhis ainda men ti 
bandobast s&ni parta hae zel par amal 
hoga. 

Fi sore. Fi ghnmio, 
]. — ^Irftzi ghair maz- 
ma kabU charind .-0 1 0—0 9 

ii. — ^Iriziiispar ni- 
kis ch&wsl (misal 
kharsii) sawink,m4slv 
methi, ken, charil, 
matar, alsi, masar Jao, 
jao masar, kasht hua 
ho ... ... 12 0—0 9 

iii,— Irizi jispardi- 
gar kism ki jins boi 
jawe anr jo sharah 
ehahdram mundarja 
zel men dakhil na ho 1 8 1—1 2 



iismeif 



iv.— Irizi 

kamid kisht no, ya 
jismen 12 m&h men 
do fasl k^sht howe aur 
minjumla dofasl maz- 
kdr ekfasl us kisi jins 
ki na ho jiski tafsil 
shara do men biyao 
kigaihai •.. 2 4 O-I 11 6» 
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ENGLISH. 

lY— No redaction of aBSessment 
shall be claimable on the ground that 
no crop is grown, or that the crop it 
charged in the aboye scale with a rate 
lower than the existing assessment, 
unless the absence of cultivation, or 
the growing of such crop, has been 
necessitated bj deterioration of aoil 
due to the action of the rifer. 

T.-*-WheneTer land paying rerenu^ 
is injured br action of the rifer, a 
temission shall be giyen in proportion 
to the injury. If in any such the whole 
reyenue is not remitted, the amount 
retained shall be fised with reference 
to the rates stated in para. III. 



VKENACULAR. 

lY. — Jis zamin ko b&oh bandobait 
men ^a bat&mil dafa II wa I [I lama lag 
cliuki ho us jama ki takhfif badin waia 
di nahin jawegi ke kisi men jins k&sht 
naliin hui ya badin waja ki iins kasht 
shuda banisbat parta ke adna thi Albata 
agar tisir darya se amal maskAr pesh 
aya ho to beshak takhfif muamla ki di 
jawegL 

y.-Jab kabhi ir4si dikhil m41gu- 
sari ko sadmae darya se nuksin hojiwe 
to bamikd&r nuks^n jama men muifi di 
jawegi, aur agar kisi aisi sdrat men kul 
jama ki mu£fi deni mansdr na ho, to 
tadid us rakamki jo bah61 rahti hai 
baxaria partahae mundurja dafa III ka 
tajwia ki j4wegL 

All other yillages, whether liable to be affected by the Sobins in 
Una^ or by any kill torrenta or cfhoK$, Lave aigued the following 
agreementa: — 

ENGLISH. YEBNACULAB. 



We accept the following eonditiona 
laid down oy the authoritiea in respect 
jef alluvion and diluvion. 



I. Alluvion, — ^Wheneyer land now 
nncnlturable is made culturable by 
the action of riyers or torrents or sand- 
drift, it will be assessed, proyided thai 
no sum shall be so added of lees than 
one rupee in amount. 



II. DUuniou, — Beductiona for di« 
luTion or other injury by rivers and 
floods will not be given, unless at least 
one holding in the yillage has suffered 
injury to the extent of one-twentieth 
olita assessment. 

III. Sand dti/t'-^'Where no injury 
of the extent described in rule II has 
occurred, but the land of any holding 
has been injured by sand drift to the 
extent of one-fourtn of its area, or to 
the extent of land paying one-fouKh of 
its revenue, reduction shall be allowed. 
It is not intended by this rule that the 
aaid fourth shall haye become uncuU 
turable, but only that it shall haye been 
BO injured aa to need relief. 



Nisbat burd bar&mad sharait mun- 
darja ael mujawiza huk&m par timil 
hoti rahegi. 

I. B4irdmadi,^^o rakba ki ie waki 
ghair mumktn liai jab kabhi Umit 
nadi ya cho ya dikal ya nrir ret ae 
kabil siriit ho j4wegi to uspar jama 
lagai jiweji. magar shart ym kai ki 
koi aisi is&di na nogi jo ek mpae la 
kam ho. 

II. J9ar(2i«-Taklifif ba wsjah burdi 
yH digar nuksin bacarie nadi ya dignr 
tnghi4ni-i-pani na dij&wegi, tiwakte ke 
kam ax kam ek khAta khewat ka nukaia 
bakadar biswen hissa uski jama ke na 
hua ho. 

III. Urdr ret.^Jahau nnks&n tftbad 
mondarja kaida II wakti men na Aya 
ho. magar rakba kisi kh4ta ko, bakadar 
ohahdram hia>«a rakba khita maakor* 
ya bakadar hissa rakba ki jispar 
chaharam hissa jama kul khita maaknr 
lag&va ho, nuks&n urar ret ae pahnn- 
chaho, to Ukhfif dij&wegi. Is kaida 
ka yih mansha nahin hai ki ehahiram 
hissa mundarja aadar n4k4bil siriit 
bo gaya ho, balki usko aiaa nuksAa 
pahuncha ho ki aar^rat takhfif ki 
p&i jdwe* 
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ENGLISH. 
IV. When any dnim of the nature re- 
ferred to in roles II and III is bein^ 
investigated, all claims ascertained to 
exist in the same yillsse for remission of 
irevenae on the ((roands referred to in 
mles II and III shall be inyestiKated 
at the same time without regard to the 
restriction stated in thoee rales ; pro- 
vided that no remission of less than 
one ropee in amount shall be allowed. 

v. In dealing with cases of en« 
haocement or remission of re venae re« 
f erred to in the above rules, the officers 
of Government shall adhere strictly 
to the village rates fixed at Settlements 
that is to say—- 

1. If the revenue has been distri- 
bnted b^ shares, or by an all round rate 
on cultivation, the all round rate on 
cultivation only shall be applied, 
except that bad land may be assessed 
at half rates. 



ii. If the revenue has been dtstri- 
bated by soil rates, sach rates only 
shall be applied ; bat, as in the preTious 
ease, bad land may be assessed at half 
rates :— 



111.. JKharhdna or Jhal (tall coarse 
grass) land will be assessed at the rates 
of the circle. 

IT. Whatever land is assessed at 
half rates will be raised to fall rates, 
when the authorities think right. 



VERNACULAB. 
IV. Jab kabhi kisi d&wa as kism 
mundarja kaida II wa III ki tah- 
kikat shuru |io, to us wakt un sab dawi 
ki bhi tahkikat bila lihds kayud man- 
dnija kaida II wa III ki kij&wega, 
ki joba wsjiihAt mundarja kawaid 
mazkdr nisbat minhai jama us *mausa 
men pesh Awen, magar sliartyihhal 
ki kam as ek rupaya migrii nahin di- 
jawegi. 

y. Bawakt tajwiz ksml beshi j&ma 
mundarja kawaid sadar ohded£ran sar- 
kdri un parta hae dchw4r par piband 
rahenge, jo wakt bandobast ke tajwia 
kiye gnye howen ; jine, — 



i. Agar ba wakt tayiri khewat 
bandobast jama sark&r hissas milkiat 
par, ya baeartye parta Sarsari dpar kul 
rakba musrua, tafrik kiya gaya ho, to 
timil dafaat bdla men wiihi parta mah- 
sub hoga, jo ba wakt bandobast kul 
rakba mszhia par mahsub thi; ba 
Istasn&i n&kis laminit ke ki jinpar 
jama bashan nisii parta tajwiz ho 
sakegi. 

ii. Agar tafrik ba rile parta kism* 
wjir hdi hai to jama barde parta kism- 
War lag&i j&wegi, mag^ir taminit n&kia 
par jama ba shara nisfi parta lag4i 
jdsakegi jaise ke aiirat awal mea 
darj hna hai. 

iii. Sakba kharkAna ya jhal ki iama 
ba nke parta chaklew&r ke lagae 
jiwegi. 

IT. Jin samin&t ki jama ba shara 
nisfi parta tajwiz hogi unki jama ptire 

Carta tak tiarhai j4wegi jabki hokliin^ 
e nazdik mondsib ho. 



The main point established bjr tliese agreements is, that werj 
one will now know what rate he is liable to pay for his lands. On the 
greni rivers there are nniforin rates for every village ; in other parts 
of the district regard is had to the existing village rates, and these 
village rates may in no case be departed from, except that a half rate 
may be imposed on bad land. Rules to gnide pattodris and all reve- 
ime officials in carrying ont the allnvion and dilavion enqniries, have 
been printed in both English and Vernacular. In years of excessive 
rainfall no doubt the work will be very heavy, aa so many villages in 
tlie district are affected more or less by chcA$ or hill torrents. But if 
care is taken that the patw&ris begin operations on the 1st Novemberj 
immediately after completing their crop inspections, there is no reason 
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^hy the lahslldiirs should not iiave all the papers ready for inspection 
by the Deputy Commissioner, or his revenue assistant, by the end of 
December. If this is insisted upon, and the final inspections are in- 
variably commenced in the bearinninj^f of January, the work will be 
finished in good time, and the statements can be sent up for tlie Commis- 
sioner's sanction in February. One important point in connection 
with tliese enquiries is, that the tahsildar or naib iaiUUlar should 
personally inspect all fields assessed at less than the full rate tU 
tlie time when the crop ia on the ground. This has been enjoined in 
the District Bules, but too much stress cannot be laid on it. 

163« In the Babhaur, Soroo, Na^nr, Bas&li and Jhlndiin tappas in 

the Una tdhsilj there are several families of high 
aa^rjn^LYnt*^ caste Rdjpdte Of the Luddu claa which levy 

dues, called hak talukdan^ from a number of 
villages. In the Jh&ndi&n tappa, and a few villages in the other tappae^ 
these dues were fixed at first regular settlement at low rates in cash, 
varying from 3^ to 6| per cent, on the Government revenue ; 
but in the majority of villages they continued to be levied ia 
kind, viz.j at two sere per maund of gross produce in 103 villages, 
and at 14 aera per maund in eight villages. Increasing complainta 
were mnde of the oppressiveness of these kind dues, and frequent 
requests were made for their conversion into cash. The matter 
was reported, and after a good deal of correspondence, and much 
hesitation on the part of the ialukdara^ the question was settled in the 
following manner : — The due of 2 aera per maund was considered to be 
equivalent in cash to 22 per cent, on the Government revenue; of 
this 15 per cent will be paid by the proprietors in place of grain to 
the ialnkdaray and the Government by remitting 7 per cent from the 
revenue, will pay the remainder. Where the due was 14 aera^er 
maundy the proprietors will pay Hi per cent, and the Government 5i 
per cent., or a total of 16i per cent. The talukdara agreed to the new 
arrangement with great reluctance, and only after they had been told 
that, if they did not consent, their talukdari dues would be taxed with 
revenue among the assessable assets of the village. But I am glad 
to say that the majority of them now think, after an experience of 
two years, that the change ia a distinct .advantage, as they get their 
dues now without any trouble. On the other hand there is no doubt 
of the benefit to the proprietors, who were liable to much oppression 
under the old system, especially in the villages where (he talukdari 
due had been alienated to money-lenders. The whole correspondence 
on the subject will be found in the printed Proceedings of the Govern-^ 
inent. No. 12 of November 1881, and No. 5 of October 1882. The 
result is that the Government remitted Rs. 4,061, and the proprietors 
of 111 villages have to pay Rs. 9,069 in place of a proportion of their 
produce. It ehould be borne in mind» when revenue assignments 
are rt«umed in these villages, that 7 or 5^ per cent, as the case may 
be, of the new assessment, should be remitted in favour of the 
talukdara. 
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164. One oftbe qnestions which oame under considoratioii, connected 

m ' ±ji:»£ ^^^ ^^^ "®^ record of rights, was the statuft 

JSfiddri} -^ ""^ of ^Mdr$ (revenue assianees) or ea-mdfiddra 

on the laud held by them. Unless a mdfiddr 
happened to be a member of the proprietary body at the first regular 
settlement, the nsnal entries in the old record were to show the land 
as part of the village common property {shdmildt deh) and to write the 
mdfiddr^B name in the column for tenant simply a» rndfiddr* la 
many cases the md/U (revenue assignments) of last settlement 
have been resumed^ and where the settlement of the plot 
has not been made with the tx^mdfiddr^ or his heirs, the name of the 
mdfid&r has disappeared from the record ; but where the settlement has 
been made with the ex-mdfiddr^ or his heirs, their names have often beeii 
still shown in the tenants' column with the word mukarrariddr after 
them. These cases have been treated as follows : — Where the rndfi^ or 
revenue assignment, is still in force, the old settlement entry has been 
continned, and a remark has been made in the last column of the khewat^ 
to the efiect that no enquiry has been made during this* settlement into 
such rights. In the other case, the names of the ex-mdfidar^ or bis heirs, 
have been entered in the proprietor's column, under the proprietor's 
name, with the work mdlguzdr added, and a similar remark to that 
in the first case has been put in the column of remarks. A notice 
of this has also been made in the administration paper of suck 
villages. 

165. About a quarter of the total cultivated area is held by tenants 

Tc„n„,««i inM ip«i.nt ^^^'* "^'^^ ^^ occupaucy (sco para. 71). 
KDqnines into tenant ^^,,^3^ Unmts were all entered in the records 

of the first regular settlement as simply here* 
ditary (mairn!«t), or non-hereditary (gkair^maurtiri)* The Punjab 
Tenancy Act was passed in 1868, and soon afterwards the records 
were revised in the hill portion of the district. During the settlement 
of 1869 — 73 a' 'sunimary enquiry was made into the rights of all 
occupancy tenants in the hills, and they were classified according to 
the several sections of Act XXVIII of 1868. The question aroso 
if the same procedure should be followed in this settlement in tho 
remainder of the district. After a good deal of thought, we camo 
to the conclusion that no such classification should be attempted4 
Tenant right is a burning question in this district, and it was thought 
that, if a classification of tenants were now attempted, prolonged litiga* 
tion would be the result, only to be begun again when the rents came 
to be considered. 80 the entries of the old settlement have been cpn^ 
tinued without any attempt at a classification, and when suits, for 
enhancement of rents are brought in the plain portion of the district^ 
the question of status under the different sections of the Tenancy Act 
will also have to be considered. It is a matter for great regret that 
the Tenancy Act could not be revised before the completion of the 
Settlement. Had this taken place, it is probable that the Settlement 
Superintendents, who had been much among the people, and were 
respected by themj would have been able to arrange that a good 
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ttiany of the rent saiU should have been settled ont of Court. The 
people would have seen that the aettlement officials koew all the 
tacts of their cases, and that it was oseless prolonging litigation. Bat 
when such cases are heard by Courts which are not acquainted with 
the localities, nor with the people who come before them, all kinds 
of untenable claims are brougnt forward and fought out to the 
bitter end. 

166. In a highly cultivated district like Hoshi&rpnr there is « 
. ., , . oonstant tendency to encroach on the public 

TiK roi^ta. ""^ ~ftd«- All recognised Government roads have 

been shown in the new maps, and care shonid be 

taken that tliey are not encroached on« The question of villaope roads 

is more difficult. Many of tliem' have no fixed breadth, and they are 

often narrowed by degrees, so that at last they become mere paths, 

hemmed in on both sides by thorn hedges. Where there is no cart 

traffic this is no great eyil ; where carts ply it must be left to the 

people to complain when roads are made too narrow for them to pass. 

The Deputy Commissioner wished me to insert a clause in the new 

administration papers about village roads, bnt after some consideration, 

I came to the oouelusion that such an entry would do no good. We 

have shown all existing roads and paths in the new maps, and, where 

they have been materially encroached n|K>n, steps have been taken to 

have them opened out, and the oorrect dimensions shown in the maps. 

The rest must be left to the people themselves, and to the vigilance of 

ib» district authorities. The encroachments are most common in the 

richly manured lands in the vicinity of villages, especially where 

indnstrions tribes like Saints, R liens, Jats and Mahtons are cultivators. 

Another form of encroachment is the cultivation of natural draiuage 

channels. Bits of low ground wfaioli carry off flood water are often 

cultivated with sugarcane, with the result that the depressions are 

silted up, and the water has to flow off in some other direction. It was 

tliought at one time that these drainage ohannels shonid be marked off 

and the people be prohibited from cultivating them. But there were 

many difficulties in the way of siioh a step, notably the fact that 

it is very difficult to define a drainage channel without great local 

knowledge, and that these ohannels often change when great floods come 

down from Hie hills. 

167. Allusion has been made in para. 103 to the reserved 

Biffhts in Ban Ksimn forests. Chandri Jai Earn, of Datirpur, had 

^^* a right of breaking up waste in the bamboo 
foiest4 of Earanpnr and Bindraban, and it was thought advisable in the 
interast of forest conservancy to restrict this right as far as possible. 
The question has been settled by a compromise. Jai Earn has given 
tin nil right of cultivating in Ban Bindraban, and in place of this, 
blocks of land as compact as possible, aggregating 301 acres, have been 
given him in full proprietary right in Ban Earnpur (see Punjab Gazette 
Notification No. 444, dated 15ih October 1881, Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture). 
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It WAS foand necessary to resarvej Ban Earanpar ; the area of the 
forest by the new measurement (carried oat since para. 103 was 
written) is 3,728 acres; of this 3,381 acres belonors to Government, 
46 acres in small plots 18 owned by some of the neighbouring^ villages, 
and 301 ncres by Jsii Karn. It has been recorded that the Chandri 
will have the same rights of grazing, and taking wood from the forest, 
as are enjoyed by the neighbouring villages. 

168. The tribal customs of the hill portion of the district were 
Tribal n to enquired into by Mr. Roe in 1872. Those for 

^^^ "* the rest of the district have . been recorded 

during this setdement, the questions being based on those contained in 
Tapper's Oastomary Law. As a separate note will be written on this 
subject to form a part of the volumes of Customary Law of the Punjab, 
there is no need to allude to the subject further in this report 

169. Considering that the ehohs, or sandy torrents j do So much 

harm in the district, it may be asked if any« 
•jSaH **''*^*^ thing has been done during the settlement to 

remedy the evil. I am sorry to say that 
scarcely anything h.\s been done beyond the writing of reports. The 
subject is a difRcult one, and the correspondence ou it has attained to 
voluminous proportions, but nothing practical has yet been done. I 
am confident that a compulsory closing of a great part of the hill 
wastes from grazing would be conducive of much good by enabling 
the bare hillsides to clothe themselves with grass, shrubs and trees. 
If the proprietary right of the people were maintainedi and the cutting 
of wood and grass on a judicious system allowed, the proprietors would 
soon see the benefit of the measure in increased profits from the sale 
of their grass and wood. Goats are the great destroyers of vegetation, 
and recent enquiries have shown that there are over 30,000 of these 
animals roaming about the hillsides in those parts of the Siwalik range, 
whence the most destructive ehohs jssue. I earnestly hope something 
will be done soon. The figures given in para. 18 are sufficiently 
alarming, and it is a matter for great regret that the chohs should be 
allowed to increase year by year without something being done to 
reduce their destructive efiects. I should mention that a clause has been 
added in all administration papers that any one planting out trees 
(other than fruit trees^ on the bank of a choh^ so that the grove serves 
as a protection to the neighbouring land both from water action and 
sand-drifts, will be entitled, if the land so planted is cultivated, to 
have the revenue of that land (up to a maximum of six acres), if 
uncultivated to have the revenue of so much land (up to the same 
maximum) calculated at the rate the village assessment falls on the 
total area, released for the term of the settlement, on condition 
that the plantation is properly kept np. The Deputy Commissioner 
can sanction these reductions of revenue after satisfying himself that 
the plantation is in such a place and of such a size, that it is likely to 
be beneficial. The correspondence on the subject will be found in the 
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4 

printed Proceedinj|[8 of Qovernment (Department of Berenue, Agricul- 
ture and Commerce) No. 4 of June 188L 

17 0, The Shah Kahr, mentioned in para. 7, has been much 

improved during the settlement Meet of the 

ShSEr''^* ^ ^^^^^ " ^"® ^^ N*^**** ^*"» Superintendent 

of the Dasiiya iahsil, wlio had been for some 

time tahdldar in the same* tahsil, and was well acquainted with the 

people of the tract. The Deputy Commissioner allowed me to make 

over the supervision of the canal to him, and be, in conjunction with 

the Manager, Chandri Kharak Singh, extended it to a number of 

villages which had never received water before. A workable code 

of irrigation rules has been drawn up, and masonry heads have 

been constructed on the main distributaries to regulate the flow of 

water, and enable more water to get to the lower villages. Tlie 

system of assessment has been described in para. 156. The 

e^cistence of the third party between the irrigators and the GoVern- 

ipent in the so-called shareholders, is an evil which should be remedied. 

These shareholders should be bought out. I am confident that the 

result would be an increased area under irrigation, and what is more 

important a reduction in the cost of the water to the irrigator. At 

the present time the shareholders pay an occupier's rate of Bs. 1-8 

n ghum&Oj while the charge on other canals is only eight or twelve annas. 

Were the Government to buy out the shareholders^ it could at once 

reduce the rate to probably 12 annas a ghum&o.* 

^. „ ^ _ 171. The judicial work has not been very 

ca^! '''' l^««^^y- .Tlie following statement gives details of 

both original cases and appeals on the civil and 
revenue sides :— 



YlAS. 


OSZGIMAL CAfia. 


Appials. 


CiTil. 


BeTeone. 


CivU. 


BdTani&e. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
J«83-84 
1884-85 


13 

498 

1,30L 

1,208 

390 

67 


I,5fi9 
6,579 
8,832 
4,589 
844 
326 


••• 
76 
161 
95 
67 
5 


••• 
2 
2 
1 
9 
2 


Total ••• 


3,477 


16,739 


394 


16 



The Gazette Notification awarding powers (see Appendix I) was 
not issued till January 1880, and all civil judicial powers^ except for 



* The GoTemtnent has jnst passed orders on this case (letter No. 80, dated 25th Jane 
1885, from Janior Secretary to Government). The right of the so-called shareholders 
is to be considered to have lapsed, and the management ivill be under Govemmeutj whi^^ 
will charge an occupier's rate to cover expenses. 
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pending cases, were Rto|>|>ed in the Settlement Conrts from Miircli 
1884. A lurge number of the revenue cases consisted of euqairies 
into the numerous revenue assignments. 

172. The investigation of all assignments of land revenue was 

an arduous task. The existing grants are 2,084 ia 
AsBignmenU of land j^^^\^q^ of a total value of Rs. 1,00,495, and 

nearly as many more petty assignments were 
resumed daring the Settlement. 



The following Statement gives a detail of all existing grants :— 
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40 


30,068 


106 


3,608 


166 


3,764 


137 


467 


9 


79 
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1,086 


80,188 


Un» ... 


84 
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1,896 


148 


5,834 


111 


1,689 


84 


08 


9 


68 


36 


1.833 


86,144 
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160 


44 


0,346 


106 


3,816 


307 


8,808 


183 


666 


8 


19 


88 


1,448 


18,436 


DmAja 


1 

40 


86 


11 
80 


6,886 


236 
604 


3,711 


140 
614 


3.634 


368 
676 


1,817 





68 


48 
186 


8.886 


17,777 


TMal ... 


80.036 


87.631 


17,068 


18,786 


8,448 


87 


318 


8.486 


1.00,406 
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The largest jdgirddr is Mian Bugn&th Sing, Jasw&l, (para. 76). 
The conquest tenure jdglrs are held by descendants of the old Sikh 
adventurers who settled in the Jutland ur Do&b about the year A.D* 
1759 (Sambat 1816}, The orders originally passed on these jdgirs 
only gave the holders their grants for life, but their cases were recon« 
cidered in 1856 and 1857, and in most instances the lineal male heirs 
of the original grantees (understanding by the term *' original grantees^' 
those who were in possession at annexation in A.D. 1846) have been 
allowed to succeed at half rates from generation to generation. The 
majority of these grants have been much subdivided. The principal 
of the conquest tenure jdgirddrs, is Sard&r Bajiudar Singh (para. 76), 
who, unfortunately for him^ was a minor when his case was reconsider- 
ed, and obtained only a fourth of his father's grant. The Amount of 
money alienated for the support of institutions, all of which have a more 
or less religious character, is Rs. 19,604, or 1*3 per cent, of the revenue 
of the district. Some of these grants are in perpetuity on condition of 
the proper maintenance of the institutions, some for the term of settle- 
ment on the same conditions. The institutions consist of Hindu, 
Muhaminadan or Sikh temples, and guest honses or other places for the 
convenience of travellers attached to shrines, and kept up for both 
religious and charitable reasons. These are in addition to the petty 
village grants alluded to in para. 78« 
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173. Mentioo haa been made in pnra. 70 of the Appointment of 

G tAtn uAa a ^^*^^'''' ^ MaUdar^$ book has been prepared for 

othJ??uria ^ubi^. ^^^^ ^^^\ containincr maps and leading staiistica 

of each zaily and giving details of the candi- 
dates who presented themselves, the reasons for each nomination, and, 
where possible, a notice of other men in the same tail who appear to 
be fit for the appointment on the occurrence of a vacancy* The 
iaildars enjoji as remuneration for their duties, life grants equal to 
one per cent, of the revenue of tlieir zails from the assessment of any 
single village Uiat they choose. The grants are strictly ex-oficio and 
cease whenever the grantee ceasee to be a taildar. On the appoint- 
ment of a new zaildar^ he can, with the sanction of the Financial 
Commissioner, change the village from which the grant is to be drawn 
to any other one in Uie zaxL Jdgird&rs being liable to the zaildar*$ cess, 
one per cent, is deducted from their assignmentSi and paid into the 
Treasury with other nnaasigned revenue. 

The appointment of chief headmen having been abolished, a 
certain number of life grants, called zamnddri or zufed pozhi indm, of 
an average value of Rs. 40 per annum have been allowed to deserv- 
ing men who are not zaiUarz. The following statement shows the 
percentage of the revenue paid by the principal tribes, and the number 
of zaUdarz and holders of life itiamz or each tribe :— - 
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2 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 



76 



An endeavour has been made to arrange, so that each tribe should 
be represented, as far as possible, in proportion to its revenue importance. 
But some tribes, such as Rajpilts and Fath^ns, necessarily occupy a 
more commanding position than others, and in consequence absorb 
some of the appointments which^ acpordiug to a mere arithmetic(^ 
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caIculatioQ| would be considered the right of trilj^a lower in llie social 
scale. 

In iiddition to these life indmi, there are some iu/ed po$hi grants 
of a semi-hereditary nature enjoyed by some of tlie leading agri- 
cultural families. They are aemi-liereditary becanseone of the conditions 
of the grant is that on the death of an incumbent^ his successor shall^ if 
possible, be a member of the same family. If, however, there is no fit 
member of the same family, the grant can be awai*ded to some deserving 
lambarddr of the same tribe, who is not already in tlie enjoyment of 
such a grant. A book of all zaminddri indmi has been prepared for the 
use of the Deputy Commissioner^ oontaiuing copies of orders sanction- 
ing the grants, and other remarks which may assist the local autho- 
rities in filling up future vacancies. 

174. In reporting on the prospects of the settlement in October 
Ezpenditoie on thent* 1879^ I estimated the expeuditure on settlement 

tlemeni. operations in five years to be Rs. 5,54,862, and 

tlie probable increase in laud revenue to be Rs. 1,20,000. As a fact the 
settlement has lasted six years, and the total expenditure has been 
Us. 6,47,208 (from imperial revenue Rs. 5,88,887, from settlement 
fees Rs. 58,321). If from this is deducted the unexpended balance of 
settlement fees, or Rs. 14,185, the net expenditure was Rs. 6,33,023, 
which will be paid off by the increased assessment in less than five 
years. The following settlement fees were levied : — 

Measarement and final fees -...- ... ... Bs. 62,171 

Yeen ttom jdgirddrg ..» ..» ... • ... m 10,386 

Bs. 72,606 

175. It only remains for me to record some remarks regarding 
Notice of officers and the ofiicers who have principally contributed 

conclusion. to the success (if any) of the settlement. 

Mr. A. Kensington served as Assistant Settlement Officer in the 
Settlement from 14th July 1880 to 81st October 1882. He had charge 
of the Qurhshaukar toA«^/, the Assessment Report of which he wrote. 
It is unnecessary for me to say much regarding this officer who has 
since done good work as Settlement Officer of the North Umballn 
Settlement His ability is well known to Government, and he was 
very popular in his tahsil on account of his accessibility and general 
kiudliuess of disposition. 

R&i Qanga lUm and Mirza Muhammud Azim Beg were the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officers, the former in the beginning, the latter 
in the end of the settlement. Both are officers of considerable 
settlement experience, and I am much indebted to them for help cheer- 
fully given to me when required. 

I was exceptionally fortunate in my Settlement Superintendents. 
It would be difficult to find better men than Mian Qhulam Farid, 
Superintendent of Una, Bhagwdn Das, Superintendent of Hoshiarpur, 
aud Nalhu Rdm, Suporiutendent of Dasiiyai who have all^ I am glad 
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to say, been promoted to be Extra Assistant Commissioners. If nny 
measure of snoeess has been obtained in the present settlement, a very- 
large part is dne to these men who worked exceedingly hard and spared 
themselves in no respect. They are all men of exceptional ability and 
of great powers of organisation. Durga Parshad, Superintendent of 
Garhshanknr, and Shankar Diss, Superintendent of Hoshifirpnr after 
Bhagwdn Dass was transferred, also did good sound work for which 
I am much indebted to them. 

I mnst not forget to mention Mr. Pestonji, the Head Clerk, who 
worked exceedingly well throughout the settlement, and was very 
careful and accurate in the preparation of the numerous figured 
statements which are required in a settlement, and especially in one 
of a large district like Hoshi&rpur. 

In conclusion, if it is considered that the settlement operations 
have lasted longer than they should have done, it should be borne in 
mind that the district has 2,180 villages, 466 Paiwdria^ Circles, and 
pays the largest revenue of any district in the Province. These are 
facts which mean a great deal of hard work. 

The village note books, comprising 23 bound volumes, arranged 
by Patwdrii and Field Kdnungo^s Circles, with small scale village 
maps attached, have been made over to the Deputy Commissioner. 
I have only to ask that the records may be sanctioned, and the term of 
the settlement fixed for thirty years under Section 17 of the Land 
Revenue Act of 1871. 

J. MONTGOMERY, 

Settlement OJieer* 

Lahork, 30th June 1885. 
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APPENDIX I. 



'(h 



Notificationa in the Punjab Oovernment Oazelle relating to 

the Hashidrpur Settlement. 

1-— District placed under Settlement. 

Jfo. 58, daied IBth January 1880. 

WHBRBASthe Hoshidrpor district is to be pat under settlement His 
Honor the Lieatenani-Go7emor is pleased, with the pre7ioiis sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, to issue the following Notification of settlement 
in accordance with the proyisions of section 11 of the Punjab Land Bevenue 
Act, 1871 :— 

1. The local area which is to be put under settlement consists of the 
Hoshiirpur district. 

2. The settlement will be made bj the following officers ; and in exercise 
of the powers conferred bj sections 49 and 50 of Act XVII of 1877, the 
Lieutenani-Goyemor hereby invests these officers with the civil judicial 
powers stated opposite their names respectively, and directs that such powers 

Shall be exercised in subordination to, and subject to the control and superin- 
endence of, the Courts of the Settlement Commissioner and of the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. 



ViBM of Oflotr. 



OMiglMtiOB. 



Pow«n« 



Captain J. A. L. Mont- 
gomery, Assistant 
Commissioner 



Settlement Officer in 
•charge of the 
Settlement 



Oanga R&m, Extra As* 
sistantCommissioner. 

Qhul4m Farid, Super- 
intendent. 



Settlement Officer 



••• 



Settlement Officer ••• 



Powers of a Depnty Commissioner 
as defined in Act XVII of 1877, to 
decide suits and hear appeals— 

(i).— Under the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, 1868. 

(ii). — ^To alter or cancel any entry 
in the Begister of names of pro- 
prietors of revenue-paying estates. 

(iii). — Under section 9 of the 
Specific ReUef Act, 1877 (declaring 
possession.) 

(iv). For declaration of title in 
land or the rent, revenue or pro« 
duce of land brought by parties in 
possession of the rights claimed* 



Ditto 



ditto; 



Powers of a iahtUddr with special 
powers in respect of the same class 
of cases. 



Appeals from the orders of Superintendent Ghulim Farid will lie to the 
Courts of Captain Montgomery aad^ Ganga Bim^ aad appeals from the orders 
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of Captain HontgomeTj and OangaR&m w31 lie to the Courts of the Settlement 
Commissioner and Financial Commissioner, Punjab, according to the provisions 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, and of the Punjab Courts Act, 1877. 

8. The settlement to be made will be a resettlement and will comprise 
both a re-assessment of the levenue and a revision of record of rights (except in 
the tracts specified below, in which there will be only a re-assessment). 

All the villages contained in the Una tahiiL 

The following villages in the Das6ja takill :— 



Ajmer. 

Adampnr. 

Ado Ghak. . 

Aglaar. 

Alehra. 

Amroh. 

Ambwira. 

Ban. 

Basa. 

Bb&ti Shakar Kaur. 

Batwdra. 

Badia. 

Bringli. 

Buiiin. 

Basaotpur. 

Ban Anandpir. 

Ban Bindraoun. 

Bhu Karanpur. 

Bah Bidia. 

Bah Jogan. 

Bah ('huhar. 

Bnh Khushila. 

Bah Darya. 

Bab Dulo. . 

Bah Banga. 

Bah Ata. 

Bah Fattu. 

Bah Kito. 

Bah Lakhan. 

Bah Mawa. 

Bah Nangal or Eamahi. 

Bering. 

Bhatoli I. 

Bhamnon 

Bhaira, 

Bhambotir. 

Bhul Bndminiin. 

Bhui Ealota. 

Bhuter. 

Bhatoli II. 

Palahar. 

Pali. 

Puhiri. . 

Talwara. 

Tunic. 

TadiiU 

Dholal. 

Tohla. 

Jai^il. 

Chhangiil. 



Chatarpur. 

Chak Phila. 

Chamubi. 

Chang^arwin. 

Charera. 

JakhriwaL 

Dugral. 

Dbar. 

Dharmpnr. 

Dhaulia. 

Daipnr. 

Dadiil Kb£B* 

Debar. 

R&oli. 

lUmpur Haler. 

Bim Nangal. 

Rajwil. 

Rakri. 

Riipur. 

Saido Fiji. 

Sin Ghak. . 

Bathwin. 

Sukhchainpnr. 

Salohar. 

Sansirpur. 

Banghwil. 

Suhawra I. 

Subawra II. 

Bahrak. 

Sikri. 

Tue Makhow&l Ch&wla 

Fatibpur. 

Eanlur or Kaulow41. 

Kartoli. 

Kothi. 

Rathigarh. 

Gag Jallo. 

Gwil Jak Jassn. 

Gwil Jak Sing&ru. 

Labar. 

LathoH. 

Mikow&l. 

Mangu Maira. 

Mawa 

Nathnw4L 

Namoli. 

Nangal Ehanaura. 

Naurangpnr. 

Nekn&ma Sainso. 

Hardo Neknima. 

Hirbah* 
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The following tillngcs in the Qarhshankar fahiil :-• 

Achhalpur. Kokowal. 

BinewAI. Khftrilu 

Bhadiar. Gadiwal. 

Bhaw4nipur. M^nasw^l. 

Tiba. Majliri. 

Dalewfil. Malkowil. 

Ratanpnr. Mnhndwini. 

SathwAn. Maira 

SekhowAJ. Nninwin 

Ealew&l. HarwaD 

Kot. Haibowil 

4, Sanreys and plans will be made for the district, with the exception ot 
the Una fahfU and above»noted villages, in which there will be no reyision 
of record of rights. 

No. 59. In exercise of the powers conferred bj sections 49 and 50 
t>f Act XVII' of 1877, the Lientenant-Qoyernor hereby invests Major E. G. 
Wace, Settlement Commissioner, Punjab; with the Civil powers of a Commis- 
sioner as defined in the said Act, for the porpose of deciding suits and 
appeals : — 

(i) Under Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868 ; 

(ii) To alter or cancel any entry in the register of names ot pro- 

piietors of revenue-paying estates ; 
(iii) For declaration of title in land, or the rent, revenue or pro- 
duce of land, brought by parties in possession of the rights 
claimed in the Hoshidrpur district ; 
and directs that such powers shall be exercised in subordination to, and 
subject to the control and saperintendence of, the Court of the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. Appeals from the orders of the Settlera^it Commis- 
sioner will lie to the Court of the Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

No. 60. In exercise of the powers conferred by section 49 of Act XVII 
of 1877, the Lieutenant-Governor hereby invests the Financial Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab with the Civil powers of the Chief Court, as defined 
in the said Act, for the purpose of deciding suits and appeals :-* 

(i) Under the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868 ; 

(ii) To alter or cancel any entry in the register of names of pro- 
prietors of revenue-paying estates ; 

(iii) For declaration of title in land, or the rent, revenue or produce 
of land, brought by parties in possession of the rights claimed 
in the Hoshidrpur district. 

No. 61. Under the provisions of section 8 of Act XVII of 1875 
( the Punjab Judicial Administration Act ) the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to invest the following officers of the Hoshiirpur 
Settlement with the powers specified below in regard to revenue cases :— 

< i ) Under the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868 ; 

Cii) Under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, proceedings for the 
collection of revenue or arrears of revenue being excepted : 
such powers to be exercised in the Hoshidrpur district. 

Captain J. A. L. Montgomery in charge of the Settlement : and Ganga 
R&m, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, with the powers of a Deputy 
XlJommissioner, 
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Qhulam Farid, Saperintendent of Settlement, riiih tbe powers of a 
iahtilddr. 

No. 02. With reference to Article 14 of the Rales regarding patwarU and 
Article 7 of the Rules regarding hanungos, made under sections 6 and 
66 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, Captain J. A. L. Montgomery, 
Settlement Officer, is invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner in 
the Hoshiarpur district, in regard to the appointment, punishment and removal 
of paticdriiy and to the appointment, fine and removal of district and takM 
kanungoB and naih kanungoi, 

No. 62J. Captain J. A. L. Montgomery, Settlement Officer, and Gangs 
B&m, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, will continue to exercise, in the 
Hoshidrpur district, the magisterial powers with which they were invested by 
Punjab Government Gazette Notifications No. 627 of 5th May 1875, and 
No. 1704, dated 1st May 1878, respectively. 

2. — Direction to revise reeorde in 8 villagei in iahiil Una* 

No. 666, dated 19th July 1880. 

In continuation of paras. 8 and 4 of Notification No. 58, dated 13th 
January 1880, placing the Hoshidrpur district under settlement. His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to direct that in the following villages of 
the Una taheil surveys and plans will be made, and the record of rights will 
be revised, in addition to the revision of their assessment already sanctioned :-* 

Baloli. I Shahpur. 

Joh. 
Saloh. 
Ban Anandpir. 

3. — Direction to hand over reeorde of above 8 villagee. 

No. 107, dated 5th April 1882. 

In coQtinuation of the above Notification, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor, on the report of the Financial Commissioner that settlement opera- 
tions are complete in the 8 villages of tahsU Una, is pleased to direct, under 
section 17 of Act XXXIII of 1871, that the record of rights recently pre- 
pared for the said 8 villages be handed over to the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hoshiarpur. 

^.'^Notification of completion of Settlemeniy No. of 

5. — Appointment and powere of Officers — 



Ndra. 

Daulowil. 

Patial. 



■\ 


Appointmknt. 


POWBBS CX)NFE£BKO. 


Namb. 


No. 


Date. 


No. 


Date. 


Capt..J.A.L. Montgomery, 
Settlement Officer. 


750 


17tb June 1879 ... 


58,61 

62^ 

221 


13th January 
1880. 

Ist October 
1884. 


'i^x, A, Kensington, 
Asst. Sett. Officer. 


653 


15th July 1880 ... 


726-78 


3rd August 
1880. 
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t 


— 1 . 7. ■ 

Appointhbnt. 


POWBBS CONFBBBBD. 


Namb. 


No. 


Date. 


No. 


Date. 


Bai Qanga Ram, Ex. 
Asst.-Sctt. Officer. 


762 

• 


17th June 1879 ... 


58,61 

62 i 


13th January 
1880. 


Mirza Mahomed Azim 
Beg, £^. Assi. Beit. 
• Officer. 


222 


22nd February 1881 


223-225 


22nd February 
1881. 


Ghul&m Farid, Superin- 
tendent* 


58 


Idth January 1880... 


58,61 


13th January 
1880. 


Bhagw&n D&s, Superin- 
tendent. 


8 

69 


18th July 1879 ... 


136 


7th February 
1850. 


Durga Parahid, Superin- 
tendent. 


31S 


17th February 1880.- 


136 


7th February 
1880. 


Nathn Bdm, Superin- 
tendent, 


79 

6 


23rd April 1880 ... 

* 


202, 203 


23rd February 
1880. 


Alia Ditta, Offg. Super- 
intendent 


91 

58S 


30th June 1881 
14th April 1882 


177, 178 


16th April 1882 


Alam Shah, OfTg. Super- 
intendent. 


29S 
220S 


17th February 1881 
16th December 1881 


I No 


powers granted. 


Parmeshri Sahii, Super- 
intendent. 


179 
6 
S 


14th September 1881 
18th January 1882 ... 


1031, 1032 


23rd September 
1881. 


Shankar D&s, Superin- 
tendent. 


93 

4 


30th April 1883 ... 
9th January 1886 


119, 120 


23rd May 1885 


BadhAwa Rim, Offg. 
Superintendent. 


113 


9th July 1884 


170 


22nd July 1S84 



6. — Powers cancelled, — 
No. 442, dated 12th April 1881. 
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So much of the Notifications in this department below noted as conferred 
p<:>wer8 in regard to reTenue cases nnder the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868, on the 
officers of the Settlement Department named in each, ia hereby cancelled :«- 

Notification No. 61, dated 13th January 1880. 
Ditto No. 137, dated 7th February 1880. 
Ditto No. 203, dated 25th February 1880. 
Ditto No. 727, dated 3rd August 1880. 
Ditto No. 224, dated 22nd February 1881. 
No. 106, dated 6th April 1882. 

Under section 49 of Act XVII of 1877 (The Punjab Courts Act), 
the Honorable the Lieutenant -QoYemor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction 
to try civil suits relating to land in iahtU Una and in the other Tillages of thd 
Das^ya and Garhshankar tahnU in the Hoshiirpur district, detailed in para* 
8 of Notification No. 58, dated 13th January 1880, with which the Set- 
tlement Officers of the Hoshiirpur district, the Settlement Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner have been from time to time invested by the notifications 
detailed below, shall be withdrawn, with efiPect from the 1st May 1882, and that 
the said jurisdiction shall thereafter be exercised solely by the Civil Courts by 
which such jurisdiction would have been exercised if the notifications aforesaid 
had not been published ; provided that any cases pending on that date before 
any officer under the notifications aforesaid shall be disposed of by 
him as if this present notification had not been issued. 

Detail of notifications referred to above-^ 

Nos. 58, 59 and 60, dated 18th January 1880. 
No. 726, dated 8rd August 1880. 

„ 223, dated 22nd February 1881. 

„ 1031, dated 23rd September 1881. 

No. 287, dated 15th November 1882. 

In continuation of Notification No, 106, dated 5th April 1882, under 
section 49 of Act XVII of 1877 (The Punjab Courts Act), the Honorable the 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction to try appeals 
relating to land in fahtil Una and in the other villages of the Dasdya and 
Garhshankar iahiih in the Hoshi&rpur district, detailed in para. 8 of 
Notification No. 58, dated Idth January 1880, with which the Settlement 
Officers of the Hoshi&rpur district, the Settlement Commissioner and Financial 
Commissioner have been from time to time invested by the notifications 
detailed below, shall be and are hereby withdrawn, and that the said jurisdiction 
shall hereafter be exercised solely by the Civil Courts by which such jurisdic- 
tion would have been exercised if the notifications aforesaid had not been 
published. It is also directed that all cases pending before any officer under 
the notifications aforesaid shall be disposed of by the Civil Courts by which 
such appeals would have been heard if the notifications aforesaid had not been 
published. 

Detail of notifications referred to above^ 

Nos. 58, 59, and 60, dated 13th January 1880. 
No. 726, dated 8rd August 1880. 
„ 223, dated 22nd February 1881. 

No. 64, dated 19th March 1884. 

So much of Punjab Government Gazette Notifications, Nos. 58, dated 
13th January 1880, 136, dated 7th February 1880, 202, dated 26th February 
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1880, 228, dated 22nd Febraary 1881, and 119, dated 23rd May 1888, as 
related to the trial of suits and appeals regarding land, or the rent, revenne 
or produce of land arising in the Hoshi&rpnr district, and as is now in force, is 
hereby cancelled, with effect from the 1st April 1884. 

Under section 49 of Act XYII of 1877, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Oovemor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction hereby withdrawn shall, 
from the said date, be exercised solely by the Civil Courts by which such 
jurisdiction would have been exercised had the parts of the aforesaid noti- 
fications hereby cancelled not been published : Provided that any cases now 
pending before any officer under any of the said notifications shall be dis- 
posed of by him as if this present notification had not been issued. 

J. MONTGOMERY, 

Settlement Officer. 



APPENDIX II. 



STATEMENT SHOWING LEADING STATISTICS OF THE 
DISTRICT BY ASSESSMENT CIRCLES AND TAHSILS. 
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8T ATE MENT showing Area in Acres of Parganas Hoshidrpur, Una 
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GarJiaJvaifikar, and Daeuya, being Detailed List of Assessment by Circles, 
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J. MONTGOMERY, 

Settlement Oficer. 



PROVERBIAL SAYINGS IN THE HOSHIARPUR 

DISTRICT. 



For this collection of proyerbs I am principally indebted to Natha RAniy 
Superintendent of the Das^ya tdhiilj who is also a resident of the district. 



Part L-AGRIOULTURB. 

(a) MeriU of variouM Moih — 

1. Bhon rohi 
Mahains lohi 
Talw&r sarohi 
Ran Jatti 
Hor sab chatti 

Soil should be a loamy clay, 

A cow buffalo should be of a bluish black color, 

A sword should be sarohi (a special kind), 

A wife should be of Jat tribe, 

All else is unprofitable, 

2. Ghhal na lore meghla, 
Ret na jame gh&s, 
Rohianlahre 14fHte, 
Maire di nahin &8. 

Ohhal (good alluyial land) wants little rain, 
Sand bears not even grass, 
Bohi (loamy clay) has brought wealth, 
There is little hope from maira (sandy land.) 
i^.JJ.^Some yery good sandy loams are also called maira in the district. 

8. Kalar khet na lage rukh, 
Kheti lag lag jandi sukh, 
BhAwen kitni kahian put, 
Uthe miil na lahndi bhukh. 

» 

Trees will not grow in a field impregnated with saltpetre 
And crops diy up as they appear in it. 
However much you dig in it with the spade, 
Hunger will not by any means be appeased there* 

4. Rohi rich kamdd, 
Dhania chhal di, 
Kalar &p nakdra, 
Kuch nahin jhalda. 

In rohi (loamy clay) grow sugarcane, 

In ehhal (good alluyial land) coriander seed. 

Land impregnated with saltpetre is naturally useless. 

And bears nothing. 
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5. Ghhal zamin, 
Ki kare Amin. 

If jour land is good allarial land, 
What (hann) can the Sunreyor do ? 

6. Dhan gAin 
Raiat Raien 
H4kim karra ki kare 
Je bhon howe niAin« 

There is wealth in cows, 
The Raien is the (best) tenant (or subject), 
What can a hard-hearted ruler do, 
If your land is niain (well manured land near the 
Tillage) ? 

7. Kalar kheti, shahr thik&na, 
Kithon Aya, kithon j&na. 

A saltpetre field, a residence in a town, 

(What matters) whence you oome, or where you go ? 

(i.e.f both are profitless.) 

8. Gili goha, 
Suki loha. 

When moist like dung, 
When dry like iron. 
(Applied to special soils which are not easily worked when cither wet or 
dry.) 

(b) Bflt«— 

9. Barde mihin k&l nahin, 
Barian baithian big&r nahin. 

Continuous rain, no famine ; 

Old people in a house, no (fear of) miseondact. 

10. Bahti putin bahd mahne, 
Bahii mihin rai ghat. 

Many sons, many complaints 
Much rain, small outturn. 
ilT.B. — This applies to heavy and continuous rain. No. 9 to constant but 
seasonable rain. 

11. Je sir bhije karkata, 
Singhe bhije pith, 
Kahe Dak, sun Bhadli, 
Sama howe surbhikh. 

If it rains in beginning of S4wnn, 
And also in beginning of Bhadon, 
Dak says, Hear Bhadli, 
This year there will bo a bumper crop. 

The rcTcrse of this is as follows : — 

12. Na sir bhije karkata, 
Singh thi&ya jA, 
Kahe Dak, sun Bhadli, 
Serin an bik&. 
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If it rains not in beginning of Sdwan, 

And Bhikdon passes rainless^ 

Dak says, Hear Bhadli, 

Food will sell by the 9er (instead of by the maund.) 

13. S4wan bage pore di wA, 
Dhnge bech d&ne gbar p&. 

When the sonth wind blows in Sdwan, 

Sell your cattle, and lay up store of grain in your house. 

(i.e. there may be famine.) 

14. Dakhan nthe badli, 
Pachhon jae chhA, 
Kahe Dak, san Bhadli, 
Barse b&jh na j&. 

When clonds arise from the south-west. 
And coyer (the heavens) to the. north-west, 
Dak says. Hear Bhadli 
They will not go rainless. 

15. S&wan Bh^on na barhe, 
Ta Katak kinian, 
Khanni roti 

Do do janian. 

If it rains not in S&wan and Bhidon, 
And only a few drops in Katak, 
A hall loaf (will hare to suffice) 
For eyeiy two persons. 

16. Gharda badal lehnda j&we, 
Ek pakaondi chdr pak4we, 
Lehnda badal charde jdwe. 
Do pakaundi ek pakAwe. 

If clouds rising in the east go to the west. 

For every one loaf now being cooked there will be four 

(t.tf, plenty) 
If clouds rising in the west go to the east, 
For eyeiy two loayes now being cooked there will be 

only one, (t.d. scarcity). 

17. Pachhon chamke badali, 
Pure lage banh, 

Kahe Dak, sun Bhadli 
Bachha andar banh. 

If clouds came up from the north-west, 
And the south wind begins to stop then, 
Dak says, Hear Bhadli, 
Bring the cattle home (t.0. there will be rain). 

18. Charde hulia lehnde rfiin, 
Ture bechke, bauld l&ln. 

Rainbow in the east, long rays of setting sun in the 

west. 
Sell your horses and buy cattle (i,e, agriculture will 

be profitable.) 
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19. Titar phangi pal, 
P^klha pachhan kyon gai. 

(If the sky is) like a partridge's wing, 
Why go to consult the Fadha (or fortune-teller), (t. e. 
farorable sign for rain). 

20. Para bage ja jeth Tich, 
S&wan birtha ja, 

T4 bhi S4wan ghat barhe, 
Je barse mirgsana. 

If the south wind blows in Jeth, 
Sibwan goes rainless {lit, empty). 
It also rains little in 84wan 

If it rains in the " mirgsana*'(or the last week of Jeth 
and first week of Hit,) 

21. Minh pia Diwali 
Jiha phtisi jiha h&li, 
Par howegi sidr&nwali. 

If rain falls at the Diwali, 
The indolent and industrious farmer are equal, 
But even so the land with most farrows will be best 
off. 

22. Katak dhiinde meghla, 
Bhuli phire gaw4r 
Katak te S&wan kare, 
Je bh&we Kart4r. 

The scatter brain rillager, 
Seeks for rain in Katak, 
If Ood so wills 
He makes Katak like S&wan. 

28. Barse Chet na khal na khet, 
Barse Phagan dim chuagan. 

Rain in Chet, neither threshing nor harvest, 
Kain in Phagan, (outturn) double and quadruple. 

24. Katak kania 
Sau din ginia. 

A few drops (of rain) in Eatak 

Count a hundred days (before more rain). 

25. Dakhan ^hat na ugame 
Je ugame ta bare ; 
Munhan mard na bh^sre 
Je bh&sre ta kare. 

(It is better that) clouds should not come from south- 
east, 
If they come let it rain ; 
Let not a man speak (much) with his mouth, 
If he speaks let him also act. 

26. 8&wan aya, Ri sakhi, 
Bolan laga Pi, 
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Us ghar Siwan kya kare, 
Jis ghar ball na bi. 

S4wan (ue. the rainy season) has come, O friend, 
The '' Papila" began to say, 
What good can S&wan do, 
Wheire there are neither bollock nor seed. 
N.B, — The '' papila*' is a bird which sings especially in the rainy season 
and is said to hare a hole in its throat. 

27. Atham da chilkoria 
Anhonda badal ghoria. 

If the snn shines out from the clouds at snnset. 
Clouds will collect even where there were none before. 

28. Sikhar s6raj parwiria, 
Ja ta barhe nijlh, 
Nahin ta r&ja m&ria. 

If there is a halo round the sun at midday, 
It will either rain, 
Or a king will die. 

29. Dine pawe kirkf, 
R&ti bage wao, 
Kahe Dak, sun Bhadli, 
Nahin baran da chao. 

If in the day there is a small rainbow, 
And wind blows at night. 
Dak says, Hear Bhadli, 
There is no hope of rain. 

30. Titer phangi badli. 
Ran milai kha, 

barse o udale, 
Birtha kade na ji. 

If the clouds look like a partridge's wing, 

And a* woman becomes lascirious. 

The one brings rain, the other elopes with some one, 

These results wiU surely follow. 

(c) Phugking— 

81. • Batin bhonin na bahian. 

Usher na chhandrian, 
Btii budh na sikhian. 
Tinen khulgaian. 

Not to plough when the land is " bat*' (a term used 
when ihere is sufficient moisture in the soil for 
ploughing.) 

Not to take cattle out to graze early in the morning. 

Not to teach children when young, 

All three are so much loss. 

82. Je hal di w&hi &we rAs 
Chile bed karakan pis. 

If you only know how to plough properly. 
You hare obtained all four '< beds." 
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33. HAr sona, S^wnn r6ps, 
Bh4doQ kiyon baguohs. 

(To ploogh) in Hir is gold, in SAwan silrer, 
Why trouble yourself in BhAdon (i,e. it will not be 
mnch ose then.) 

84. Siil sona, H|r rdpa, 
S&wan sAwen, 

Bh&don babgae natb&wen. 

(To ploagb) in winter is gold, in Hir silyer, 
In SWan neither profit nor loss (lit. eqoal), 
In Bhidon only thoee who are mined attempt to 
plough (Ul. apply cord to nose of oxen.) 

85. Sathin siwen gAjrany 
Sau siwen kamAd 
BAra siwen paeke, 
Dekh kanak da jhar, 
Jyun jyun rihiye kanak nt, 
Tyun tyun dewe sawAd. 

Sixty ploughings for carrots, 

A hundred ploughings for sugarcane. 

Plough twelve times for wheat, 

And then see the outtum. 

The more you plough for wheat 

The greater will be the profit. 

86. Poh di kheti chitran da kiU, 
Budhe da put lokon da gawil 

Sowing in Poh is (useless) trouble to the thighs, 
An old man's son becomes the herdboy of o^ers. 

87. Jat je S&wan hal chhade, 
O apna ap goatin nii, 
Budha hoke biah karilwe, 
D&rhi phul puion jkL 

If a Jat (i.e. a farmer) ceases ploughing in SAwan, 

He ruins himself. 

If a man marries when old, 

He puts his beard in the fire. 

(d) fWtf^— 

88. Saude s4r na ]ine, 
Donde khire bihij. 

If you do not understand about buying bullocks, 
Buy only those of two teeth or one tooth. 

89. Khund banti mahains sohe, 
E&n banti ghoria, 
Mtichh bdnka gabhru sohe, 
TS&t sohe goria. 

Bent horns become a buffalo, 

Good ears the mare, 

A fine moustache becomes a young man, 

A fine complexion a woman. 
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Anoiber Tereion of this is,— 

Dadh banti mahains sobei 
Cb&l banti gboria, 
Anakbw&la gabbra Bobe, 
LAj banti goria. 

Tbe buffalo is best ibat is giTing milky 
And tbe mare tba^ steps well ; 
Tbe young man is best wbo is true to bis word, 
And tbe womai^ wbo is modest, 

40« Hal bauld jbote da, 
Kam obbote mote da, 
Ebeti Jat di, 
BAzi Nat dii 

(Foke) a bullock *and a buffalo in a plougb, 
Work ^n tbe fields) can be done by young and old, 
Agriculture is (tbe specvid province) of tbe Jat, 
Acrobatic feats of tbe Nat. 

41. Ehunda Ikbe meng^, 
Cbal mata matdiye, 
Pbular &kbe sing bborA^ 
Cbal kbasaman kbAiye, 

Tbe bullock witb crooked boms says to bim witb a ring on 

bis tail, 
Come, let us batcb a plot* 
Tbe bullock witb a spotted skin says to bim witb rotten 

boms, V 
Come, let us eat our masters. 
N.B. — ^All tbese kinds of bullocks are considered bad. 

42. Jbunga bowe p&r, 
Sauda kariye ur6r. 

If a bullock witb boms bent forward is across (tbe riyer). 
Arrange to buy bim from tbis side (t.tf. iritbout delay)« 

48. EAle kaOe batb na piiu 
Bbawen das kob age j&in« 

Hare notbing to do witb a black or dark-colored bullock, 
Eren if you bare to go 10 '' kos " furtber (for anotber). 

44. Mainban katta 
Bauld 4bAtta» 

A Wufro^ bdlock }*wbeBt for tbe plough. 

45. Oai cboi kujare 
Na base na ujare. 

A cow ibat giyes (only) a lyjara (snuOI vessel) full of 

milk 
Neitber estaUisbes nor nuns (i e. is not very profitable.) 

. 46. Habains pinje, 
Obar 4n je, 
Qia tf je, 
Ddman dlje. 
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Bring home (t^. procure) 
The bofiFalo witji her fifth (calf), 
Oire to the mra$i$ (i^. get rid of) 
The cow with her thud (calf). 

(e) Belaiinff to tpeeial eropi-^ 

47« Sathi pake Sathin dini| 
Je pAm mile athin dini, 
Ghma pake dini panjddiini 
Par je p&ni barse lihln. 

Saihi (a kind of coarse rice) ripens in 60 days 
If it gets water once a week ; 
China ripens in 50 days. 
If rain falls seasonably. 

48. Handalrijft, 
Jad seke tad tija. 

Handal is the king (of gndns) 

When warmed up (bread made from) it is (as good as) 
fresh. 

49. Konj kamUi menh&n, 
Je rehan BaisAkh. 

Coolans and sngareane complain. 

If till Baisakh they remain (>.«. it is reiy late in the year 
for both.) 

60. Eanak de badh kam4di kltl, 
Eita jl da khan, 
B^iwAU bihr kharota, 
Andar bar na so. 

He who sows sngareane immediately after wheat 
Brings on himself trouble (M. loss of life). 
His partners stand ontside, 
And allow him no sleep. 

51* Ohanna Chet ghana, 
Kanak ghani Bais&kh 
Istri ghani tad jAnie, 
Jan mnndi howe dhik. 

Oram is best if good in Ohel, 
Wheat is best if good in Baisikh, 
Consider that woman the best 

Who has a son on her hipi (referring to the ordinary way 
of carrying children). 

62. MAh ki j&nan gh4 
Chhole Ki jinan bAh, 
Jat k{ jine rih. 

What cares mdih for grass (and weeds) ? 

What cares gram for mnch ploughing 7 

What cares the Jat about (keeping to) the road. 

63. Jau masar chana, 
Chet honda ghana. 
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Barley, masar and gram 
Are best if good in Cliet. 

54. B&li tU kangni. 
Do patri kap&h, 
Je rin dena b&p da 
China til rahi. 

Weed kamgni when yonng, 
And cotton when it has only two leares. 
If yon wish to pay your father*s debts 
Sow lU and eKna together, 

5$, Kanak da bij&ri,. 
ICachhi da shikiri, 
Gk>ere da gh&hi. 

(These three are snre of some profit) 

A sower of wheat, 

A fisherman, 

A man who goes for grass to the land near a Tillage, 

56, Jow6r dhahe 

Ta has has bahe, 
Kanak dhahe, 
Ta ro ro pae. 

If mause is laid 

(The farmer) begins to langh (••«• it is pretty smre to rise 

again after next rain). 
If wheat is laid 
He begins to lament, 

57, Dhindhahin, 
Ta base ghar, 
Kam&d dhahe 

Ta mndmla da dar. 

If rice is laid 

The house will be well supplied. 

If sngareane is laid 

There will be difficulty in paying the reyenue, 

58, EamAdehalhe 

Sugarcane (likes) low ground 

Cotton a place where maU (a kind of ^^ ber^ grows (^e. 
high ground), 

59, Kanak kami^ sangni| 
Did tapiisi kangni, 
Dang o d&ng kapfli 
Lef di bukal m&rke, 
Ghhalian yichi j^ 

(Sow) wheat and sugareane close, 
KoHffni at (the distance of) a frog^s leap. 
Cotton at (the distance of) a long sticky 
Wrap yourself in a sheet, 
And walk through a field of maixe* 
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(i,0. there Blonld be room for a man to walk between the rows 
of the maize plants). 

60. Kanak birli til sangne, 
Manji jae kat, 
Ktihin janian jaian, 

Ta jhoDga chaur chupat. 

When wheat is thin, and fH grows close together, 
When a buffalo gires male calyes. 
And a daughter-in-law brings lorth daughters, 
Then the house is rained. 

61. Dhanlarie Parmeshrie. 
Dhauli jhand khadi, 
HAla malba lahke. 
Mainu has ghari. 

O t White goddess (addressed by women to cotton) 
Spread out your white locks. 

Pay the reyenue and the malha (puUic Tillage expenses) 
And (also) make me a necklace. 

(f) AgriouUwre generally — MUeelkmeoue^^ 

62. Hari kheti dekhke, 
Mat garbbe karsAn, 
Jhola jhakhar bahot hai, 

' Ohar Awe ta jAn. 

Let not a farmed boast himself, 

When he sees his green field, 

Storms and winds afe plentiful, 

Let him wait till the harrest is gathered in. 

68. Kheti, pAti, bandagi, 
Ate ghoro da tang 
Kar chire hnthin apnL 
Bhawen lakhan howen sang. 

Field work, letter writing, the worship of Ood, 
And tightening the girths of your horse. 
Do these four things with your own hands. 
Eren if a hundred thousand people are with you. 

64. Bhed bhiri,^ mahains dabi, 
Dirhi w&li ran, 

Tine chijin chhadke, 
Sauda karln nishang. 

A white sheep, a, piebald buffalo, 

A woman with a beard. 

Let alone these three, 

And engage in busifiess without fear. 

liT.B.— They say, a man who marries « woman with hairs on her chin diet 

floon. 

65. Tine gal na ]4no, 

Chaudri raha kachehri jtoo, 
Kuh bane sis nti khino, 
Bhon rahe baton bahnou 
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Consider these three things as impossiUe, 

That a Ohaadri has stopped going to the rolers Court, ^ 

That a daughter-in-law has stopped her mother-in-law s 

food, , , 

That land is fit for ploughing and has not been ploughea, 

66. Parhati banj, 
Sunehin kheti, 
Kadhi na hon 
Batide teti* 

To trade through strangers, 

To ask others to cultirate your fields, 

By this means never 

Will 82 become 83, (».*., there will be no profit.) 

67. Bandranwidi zamin na b4hie, 
Bh&wen bagta howe p&ni, 
Us g^n de had na basis, 
Jithe aurat howe mukadamini. 

Do not cultiyatfi land where monkeys abound, 
Eren though you can irrigato with water. 
Do not reside in a Tillage 
Where a woman is the Lambardar* 

68. Age sona, pichhe pital. 

Oold before, brass behind, 
(Said of the effect of ehoki.) 

69. Poh sathri, M&gh bharf, 
Phagan mahfne chari na charl^ 

A handful in Poh and a sheaf in Uagh, 
In Phagan to graze or not is the same. 
(Said of the use of green com for cattle. The later it is 
cut the less good it does as fodder.) 

70. Hal dharaknl ran karakni, 
Dhagajae ikbi^A, 

Us hiUi de jiuni da, 
Haiga ki bharw&sa. 

When the plough jerks and the wife is a shrew. 
When the bullock bores in one direction, 
What hope is there then 
Of a ploughman's life. 

71. Hal halikar, gandal dAti, 
Ghar &wan ta ran lariki, 
Babd hun nur&n^ 

Eli pichhli riti. 

A plough that shakes, a sickle with knots in the handle, 
A quarrelsome wife when you come home, 
Oh God let me die now, 
Or later in the night. 

72. Budha hoya dhoria, 
Tainu thungan kion. 
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Galon panitii lAh lei, 
Je koi na lenda ukm. 

The ploagb bollock has become old. 
Crows come and peek at yon, 
The joke is taken from yonr neck, 
And no one thinks any more of yon« 

79* Dand hile, sing ngale, • 
Dhoria male kanh, 
Khol khasama talari, 
Hori de gal bank. 

When the teeth ate shaky and the horns loose. 

And the neck of the old bollock has been robbed. 

The master takes off the little bell (which is pot on farowil^ 

cattle,) 
And ties it on the nedc of another^ 

74. Awal mih Riarki, 
Kanak Siprian ghar, 
Ch&wal Jhiring Mdnaka, 
Awal Nandngarh. 
Hitha ilaka Hoshiarpor, 
Bhadar kiU, Garh. 

The best mdsh is from Riarki (Gardaspor district,} 

Siprian (Dastiya iahtil) is the place of wheat, 

The best rice is from Naraingarh, 

The next best from Jhiring and Monak (all three places ia 

Dasdya iaksU). 
The tracts for sugar are Hoshiirpor, 
Bhadar k&li (Una tahiil) and Garhdiwda (HoshiAipmr 

tahiil) 

75. Earam hin paili kare, 
Dbaga mare, ya tota pare. 

When the lockless man engages in agricoltore. 
His cattle die, or he (somehow) suffers loss. 

76. Halan tin soh&ge chir, 
Chhole bije derh kan&l, 
So bhi badh le sarkir, 
S&nti ki m&mla nAl, 

TTith three ploughs and foor dod croshers, 
Only one and a half kanSl of land sown with gram^ 
That is taken by GoTcmment, 
What remains to me then after the revenue. 
{Le. any one who is so well supplied with agricultural im* 
plements and sows so little, is a fool for his pains.) 

77. Rah rahn 
Tagahgahn. 

When it is too hot for trSTelling on a road. 
Is the time to tread out the com. 

78. Zoriwar di bhiili, 
O mange hissa, 
Ta khadhi g&U. 
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Wlien a bullj (or t jrant) is a partner. 
The one asks for his sharOi 
The other gires abuse. 

79. Kheti khasaman setiy 

Jis kheti vich khasam na j&we, 
O kheti khasam na khdwe. 

A field and its master should be one. 
When the master neglects his field, 
That field ruins its master. 

80. Halnaphdl, 
Mera Budho bhi&l. 

My partner Budho 

Has neither plough nor ploughshare. 

(t.0.. is a useless partner.) 

81. Eahi, khti^, Ungli, 
Sambalata gun, 
Pahle bh&nde paeke, 
Pichhon thin nd chung. 

For the spade, the aze, the four-pronged fork, 
And the kneading of flour, care is necessary, 
First milk into the yessel. 
Then suck the udder. 
i7.B.— It is a common practice when milking sometimes to milk straight 
into the mouth. 

82. Barse to sher, 
Nahin to dher. 

If it rains, like a lion, 
If not, like dung. 
(Applied to land.) 

Part n.-SAYINQS ABOUT VARIOUS TRIBES. 

88. Tar tark&ri na matha pakwin 

Bh&bra zit na Hindu na Musalman* 

A cucumber is not a Tegetable, 

Nor is maiha (food giren at weddings) cooked food. 

A Bhibra is neither Hindu nor Musabnan. 

Si, Rajia Jat uthAwe kal, 

Bajia mainhan na bagda hal. 
Rajia Khatri j&we tal, 
Rajia Bahman painda gal. 

When a Jat is well o£P, he makes a noise, 
When a buffalo is gorged he refuses to plough, 
When a Khatri is well o£P he (still) cringes, 
When a Brahman is well off, he begins to quarrel. 

85. Kaon, Kamboh, KaUl kabfla pAlda^ 
Jat, mainhan, sans&r kabila g&lda. 

The crow, Kamboh and Kalal nourish their families. 
The Jat, buffalo and crocodile destroy their families. 
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86. Jat nacbiwe tors, wab bhi bora, 
Babman rakbe cbbora, wab bbi bani| 
Gadi lakar dbara, wub bbi bora, 
Siwaa lage para, wnb bbi bora* 

Wben a Jat prances on boisaback, 
Wben a Brabman goes about anned, 
Wben tbe azie of a cart is of wood^ 
Wben a aontb wind blows in Siwan, 
Tbese are calamities. 

87. Jat mnbisil, Babman sbib, 
Bania bAkim, kabr Kbnda. 

Wben a Jat is tax collector and a Brabman a monejJender, 
Wben a Bania is a roler, (tbese are signs of) Qod's 
wratb. 

88. Jaton H\ nabin, 
Motbon kA] nabin. 

A Jat does not make a good ruler, 
Kor can mucb be made from moth. 

80# Kotbe cbarbke boka dendi 
Koi mera hkli lage, 
Dbi meri bbata dbowe, 
Put balede age, 
Ja paian cbauran 
Mile subige 
Jati kbari dida bags. 

(A woman) gets on a bouse and sbouts, 

Will any one plougb my land. 

My daughter will take bis food out to tbe fields. 

And my son will go witb the cattle. 

When, bowerer, the four plougbings n^ oyer. 

And the clod crusher has been used, 

The Jatni will then begin to abuse. 

90. Jan Jat di (Mii bi&i, 

Kisi nik phuphi, kisi n6 tii, 
Jan Jat de pake site, 
Said babin n6 denda dhake* 

Wben it is sowing time with a Jat (t.^., when help is 

required^ 
So and so i^ bis father's sister, so and so his sister-in-law. 
Wben the Jat's crop is ripe. 
Even bis owA sister is denied. 

91. ' Baien te'cbandt&r, mariye ztatr, 
O kare ohi^bli, o pate angtir. 

Take care to kill tbe Baien and the cbanddr (a bird). 
Tbe one slanders, tbe other destroys the young grapes. 

92. Je tu bandA Sain da, . ^ 

Bas&h na kbiin Baien da« 

If you are a worshipper of God, 
Put no trust in a Baien* 
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93. Je' kbakha sir kheh p£we,' 
Ta bhi khakha khat Uwe. 

If a Kbatri puts ashes on his head, 

Eren then the Khatri will make some profit. 

94. Put janan Khatrinifo. 
' Vich yieh Bahmanian. 

The Khatri woman brinffs forth (wise) sons. 

The Brahmin woman omy sometimes, 

(To show the superiority of Khatri women.) 

95. Zamin ba jak sil banjar shawad, 
Gujar ba yak nukta kanjar shawad. 

Land in one year becomes waste : 
By adding one dot the word Gajar becomes Kanjar 
(the prostitute class.) 

96. Oujar mit na, saha gharilA, 
Jan dao pdwe tan chhal khela. 

A Gujar cannot be a friend, nor a hare be tamed, 
When an opportunity arises he practises deceit. 

97. Gujaron ujar bhali, 
Ujaron bhaU ujfa, 
Jithe Gujar dekhiye, 
Uthe deiye mir. 

A ruined house is better than the residence of Gujars. 
Waste land is better than tumble-down habitations (of 

Gujars). 
Whererer you see a Gujar, 
Take care to kill him. 

98. Banj nu nahin phal, 
. Khatri nu nahin hal. 

A bamboo does not fruit, 
A Khatri cannot plough, 

(t.0. when the bamboo fruits it dies, so when a Khatri 
takes to the plough he is a ruined man.) 

99. Ch&r chor, te chire thag, 
Chikr suni&r, te chixe thathiir, 
Ch&r chauke sola, 

Sola ddne batrih, 
]^k mtot jia Khatri. 

Yoxrt thieres and four " thm^^ 
Four goldsmiths and four brass workers, 
four times four is sixteen. 
Twice sixteen is thirty-two. 

One poor creature of a Khatri (is equal to them all 
in deception). 

100. Sau eunidr ek ■ thag, 
Sau thag thathera ek, 
Je sau thathera miriye, 
Ta khakha upje ek« 
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A bnndred goldflmidiB make one ** thag^ 
A hondred thag9 make one bnas-maker. 
If 70a kill a hundred brass workers. 
Then one Ehatri is bom, 

{uB, he is as good as a bandied biass workers). 
101 D4si sat Bahman barn, 
Na ]i bora kamin, 
Mnsalmin sabho bora, 
Khatri bora sarin* 

A Brahmin bom of a eoncabine is bad. 
And a serrant who sajs *' No/* 
The worst of all is a Masalman, 
Also a Khatri of the Sarin dan. 

102. Kaon Ealal kutte da, 
BasA na khafje sate da, 

A crow, a kalal and a dog ; 

Do not trost them eren when asleep. 

108. Kaon, kabdtar, kanjar, 
Kutta te kamboh, 
Sabhe chijan bhanke, 
Bania k4ni!lngo. 

A crow, a pigeon, a prostitute, 

A dog and a kamboh. 

After breakinsr up (and joining) all these 

Is made one Kanungo. 

104. Khuh Tich kachhdi 
Find Tich Slid. 

A tortoise in a well, 

A Sdd m a Tillage, 

(are both bad ana cause rain.) 

105. Sdd howe p^, 
Gathri s&mbho orir. 

If there is a Sdd on the other side (ol the liyer) 
Look out for your handle on this siae. 

106. Banne Jat na chherijei 
Hatti rich Karir, 
Patau Meo na chheri je, 
Bhansite buth&r. 

Do not molest a Jat on the border of his field, 

Or a Kaiar in his shop, 

Or a Meo (boatman) at the ferry. 

They will strike yoa on the face. 

107. Tar tark^ri ndhin, 
King s4z nahin, 
Labdua Hindu nahin. 
Meo mit nahin. 

A cucumber is not a vegetable, 
A " king" (guitar with one string) is not a musical 
instroment. 
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A Labina is not a Hindu, 

A Meo (boatman) cannot be a friend. 

108. Kasai bacba. 
Kadbi na sacba ; 
Jo sadia so kacba. 

A bntcber's son (t. 0. the batcher class) 

Is neyer trnthfol ; 

If tratbfnl he is not a proper batcher. 

109. K&rigaran, komaggar&ni 
Aar baz&zi hat, 

Je main kite na Iab4n, 
T&n ddmdn do albat. 

(Lies will be heard) 

Among artisans and bowmakers, 

And in ihe shops of cloth merchants, 

If I do not find them there, 

I certainly shall among Mirdiit^ 

110. Bhand, bhandAri, bhdtna, 
Rangar, rand, shaitto, 
Z&hira karde dosti, 
Dagha den maid&n. 

The MirdHt trostee of goods, demon, 
The Rajpnt, widow, and devil, 
Ontwardly show friendship. 
Bat in time of need practise deceit. 

111. Bhandar nil ral kheti kiti^ 

Q&a bdj& apne karliti. 

When the Mirdti is a partner in agricnltare, 

He increases his profits bj singing. 

1 12. Tel tam& j&n ko mile» 

Tart narm hoj4t, 

Tinon narm na hot hatn^ 

Kapa, Tark, Eal&l. 

By applying oil or a bribe (most things) are immediately 

softened ; 
Bat these three do not soften, 
A ** kap" (leather receptacle for ghij &c.) 
A Masalmin and a Eal&l. 

118. Je Q4zi thiwen Rab thin. 
Tan hath pakar talwir, 
Pahla Rangar m&rke, 
Pichon K&far mkr. 

If yon wish to be considered a Qhazi by God, 
Then take a sword in yoor hand, 
First kiU a Rangar (Rajpdt), 
After that an infideL 

114. Raje nti na chherie, 
Bhdkha nahin m&n ; 
Jin te Rangar ghar Uiala» 
Kahin te kabarist&n. 
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Do not molest lum wlien sftted. 

He is eren proud when hongiy^ 

A Rangar is only betnble in his own hoose, 

Or else in his grare. . 

115. Bangar bhala Eaiir de, 
Ta bandi khina, 

Ya 84rh te hathi lakri, 
Ya donge dine. 

' A Rangar is prett j well before a Kaiir, his numej4ender. 
Or in a jail, 
Or (with h^ feet) in a piece of wood three and a half hands 

long (ie. the stocks). 
Or in a deep hole (i>« tiie graye)* 

116. Bijptit de put da banj khota, 

Ya dam d6ne, nahin mtU dhokluu 

Dealings with a Bijpnt's son are micertain, 

Either twice the principal is receired or nothing at all. 

117. Pahle barase anr saoTi 
Phir mnkbil side, 
Hak hams&ye maigaye, 
Phir Syad zide. 

The first year something else, 
Then descendants of saints, 
When all near relations are dead, 
Then a Syad. 

y^B. ^This is evidently a Panjabi version of the following' Persian saying 

regarding the pretensions of men of low origin who claim to be of good 
birth. 

BiX awal Shekh bddam, 

8^ doyam shad knresh, 

Ghala chnn arzin shawad, 

Imsil Syad meshawanu 

118. Bnkh Snlt&n di, 
Lena Path&n da. 

To promise Totire offerings to SnltAn Sarwar, 
And to borrow from a Pathan (are equally useless). 

Part nL-MISOELLANEOnS SAYINGFS. 

119. Sathre, jam te bori janet, 
Bhokhe mama, 
Bhonne sona, 

Ud ad painde ret. 

O Sathra, death is better than going with a marriage 

procession, 
Yoa die of hanger, 
Yoa sleep on the ground, 
And you are corenred with sand. 

120. Budha banj karindia, 
Ghar dub tera. 
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If jon engage ia trade when old. 
You are a ruined man. 

121. Ujar kirtk dand k&ra, 
B&jh dama beb&k G^a. 

Being in a desert, and tasting the stick. 

Without receiving money O&ra has given an acquittance. 

N,B, — Gara was a money-lender who was enticed out into the fields with 
his account books, and then made to ffiye an acquittance in full after having 
received nothing but blows. 

122. B&gh badiai amb hu, 
Ehet badiai Ikh, 
Kh4nchi led na banj hai, 
Earke dekh parit. 

The greatness of a garden is from the mango tree. 
And of a field from sugarcane, 
There is no trade like the sugar trade, 
Try it with perseverance and see. 

128. An ghatendia, gur ghate, 
Mande gheo kap£h« 

When grain is dear, '' gur*' is also dear, 
And gii and cotton are cheap. 

That is, when the necessaries of life are dear, there is no sale for the 
luxuries. 

124. Haihdebih, 
Wa tih udhAre. 

Twenty in the hand 

Is worth thirty promised. 

{ef. A bird in the hand, Ac.) 

125. MiraShah, 
Mandian khepan. 

With a useless trader 

Goods are only talked of QU, are in the mind.) 

^6. Shah bina pat nahin, 
Guru bina gat nahin. 

There is no respectability to a man who has' not a banker. 
Nor heaven for one who has not a guru (or priest). 

127. . Dam ddde. 
Jins dtoe. 

Cash half as much again, 
Grain twice as much, 

JT.A— This was the limit to interest in old times. 

128. YM, chori, chikri, 
B4j wasila na. 

Friendship, theft and service 

Are not obtainable without a helper. 
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129. Gadi btiuui, bhainfl dluui, 
Ghar kalwanti n^, 
Chaatha pith tarang di, 
Bihisht mshAni chir. 

A ride in a cart, a cow buffalo among the catUe, 
A wife of good famil j at home, 
FonrthI J a ride on horseback. 
These foor are signs of hearen. 

ISO. Kalar khet, knpat ghar, 
Ghar kalahni n^, 
Tnrian age danma. 
Nark nish&ni chAr. 

A kalar field, a bad sotti 
A qoarrelsome wife at home. 
Haying to run before horses. 
Are all four signs of hell. 

181. Saka iraka, andhota mnnh, 
Chandra, pot, kapnti ndh, 
Inhin chaohAn da phitte mnnh. 

A kuia without water, an unwashed face, 
A bad son, a shameless daughter-in-law. 
These four mark the face (t.0., cause shame.) 

132. Ghora chal&k bhali, 
Put hushnik bhal&, 
Lekha bebik bhala. 

A swift horse is good, 

So is a smart son. 

And an account which has been settled. 

133. S&wan Bhidon s&rra, 
Adha assu da pakh, 
Karan, turangan, nAriAn, 
Dhai mahine rakh. 

During all S&wan and Bh&don, 

And half of Assu, 

Let men, horses, and women 

Be kept quiet for (these) two and half months. 

184. KAghaz, ghore, bakre, 
S&wan muan udh&r. 

Paper, horses, and goats 

Are (easilj) obtainable in Siwan on credit. 

lUu 84wan manda chaugharan, 
Kighaz-kut&n, dabgarin, 
Kohlfi, Kumharin. 

Siwan (i.tf., the rainj season) is bad for four classes— 

Paper makers, leather kup makers. 

Oilmen (lU. oil-mill), and potters, ("kup,** see No. 118). 

186. Jad S&wan tad gh4fa, 
Jad jaw&ni tad chih 
Jidhar shahr udhar r&h. 
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In Sdwan there is grass, 

In youth there is longing. 

Where a town is, thither the road goes. 

187. Jad mih tad ghah, 
Jad dhan tad chah, 
Jidhar man ndhar r^. 

Where there is rain there is grass, 

With riches comes a longing (to spend them), 

Where the heart is, thither the road goes. 

188. Mainhen n6 gah, 
Ban nii rih. 
Hard uA ohaki, 
Asminon bij karaki. 

Treading out com to the boffalo, 
Trayelling on toot to the woman, 
The hand mill to a man, 
(Are like) lightning falling bom 
Hearen, (i.«.| are terrible). 

189. Ohar lAnde jamian dhian, 
Ghar ]4nde kanak de bi&n, 
Ohar jAnde bahotin sajanin, 
Ghar jAnde bahotin gajanfai, 
Ankdne, ankatane, 

Ghar jAnde, dithe dh&dd de patane. 

They are rained who have only danghters bonii 
They are mined who haye no wheat seed. 
They are mined who haye many guests. 
They are ruined who make much display, 
Those who do not follow adTioe and those who do not spin. 
Those are ruinedi they were seen going towards the gorge 
in the hills. 

140. At na bahota bolna. 
At na bahota chup. 
At na bahota meghla, 
At na bahota dhnp. 

(It is not good) 
To speak too much, 
To be too silent, 
To be too cloudy. 
To be too sunny. 

141. ilUli bhala meghla^ 
Dhobi bhali dhup, 
Bidi bhala bdna, 
Choran bhali ehup. 

A gardener prefers douds, 
A washerman prefers sun, 
A slanderer prefers talking, 
A thief prefers silence. 
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142. Cbet Bis&kh bhawen, 
Jeth H&r sawen, 
SAwuL Bhidon nahiwe, 
Assa Katak thora kh&we^ 
Magar Poh jape, 
M&gh Fhagan tape« 

In the months of Chet Bisiikh more aboat. 
In Jeth Hfa sleep, 
In Sdwan Bhidon bathe, 
•In Assn Katak eat little. 
In Magar Poh take your fill, 
In lUgh Phagan, warm joorself* 

148. San men phnli, hazir men kina. 
Sab te khota ainchot4na| 
Ainchot4ne kari pukir. 
Main bill te mim hir« 

One with a cast in his eye is equal (in deceit) to 100 others, 

a one-eyed man to ICOO. 
The worst of all is the squinter. 
But if you call out the squinter, 
He acknowledges defeat from him with a cat*s eyes. 

144. Bale kam na aonde, 
Nai, kutte, b4j, 
Bhukhe kam na aonde« 
Bail, mahijanj raj. 

A barber, a dog and a hawk 
. Are useless when sated, 
A bullock, a trader and a king 
Are useless when empty. 

145. Tine kam kuballe, 

Bin hathiiron karda halle, 
Kange pairin painda challe, 
Ban matidr nu peoke ghale. 

These three things are unadyisable,-^ 
To attack without arms. 
To go a journey with naked feet, 
To send a young wife to )ier parents, 

146. Amb phale pat rakhke, 
Mohti phale pat kho, 
Jo nar unko chAkh de, - 
Un ki pat kya ho. 

A mango fruits and keeps its leaves, 

A mowha fruits and sheds its leares, 

Whoerer tastes it (i^, spirit distilled from mowha) 

What respect remain^ with him 7 

147. Mund mundri tin gfin, 
Ghar di fikr na hoe, 
Beg&ri pakre nahin, 
B&ba kahe sab koe. 
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There are three benefits from shaying the head (t.0. becoming 

a fakir) — 
No anxiety about home, 
No seizure for forced labour, 
Every one calls you <* Biba." 

148. Unt, jaw&han, bakri, 
Chautha gadiwan, 
Chdre mih na' mangde, 
Bhdwen parlo jae jahdn 

The camel, camelthom and goat. 
Fourthly the carter, 
These four want no rain. 
Even if the world come to an end. 

149. Sdwan ban harianwile, 
Suke jawdha. 

Sab na man sarassa hai, 
Rowe juldha. 

In S&wan the forest is green. 
The camelthom dries up, 
Every one's heart is glad. 
Only the weaver laments. 

150. MAgh mahela, Chet ghi, 
Sdwan tel char&, 
Assu khir khuldke, 
Jeh bhAwe teh ja. 

In M&gh (give your horse) a ball of mask and gur, in 

Chet ghiy 
In Bdwan give oil. 
In Assu give rice and milk, 
Then go wherever you wish. 

151. H&r ghi, te Sawan jhins, 
Poh M&gh jau ch4r, 
Tinne galan na karan, 
T^ tura na banni b^. 

(Give your horse) ghi in Hir, and barley fried in ghi in 

S&wan, 
In Poh and Migh give green barley. 
If you cannot do these three things. 
Then don't keep {lit tie) a horse in your yard. 

152. Chdr chaure chir saure, 
Do chhote, do mote, 
Gol dumbi pith chauri, 
O ledwin kaunta ghori. 

Four broad (feet), four short (fetlocks). 
Two small (ears), two large (eyes), 
A round taU, and broad back. 

Oh husband, bring such a mare, (t.0. bring me with all these 
good points). 
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153. Mandrian, diadrian, cbawrian, 
Mathe jinh&n de wat, 
Tnrian eh badiariao, 

Ndrin chaar chapat. 

Of middle height, broad, 
With wrinkles on the forehead, 
These are signs of good blood in a horse, 
And are bad signs in women. 

154. Mithi, nithi, patri, 
Kamchari, kamros, 
N&rin eh badiirian, 
Tnrian eho dosh. 

To be a slow goer, one that looks down, and is thin, 
One that eats little and is seldom angry, 
These are signs of good breeding in women, 
And are bad signs in horses. 

Incantation to the Beyn stream near Gtorhshankar. 

155. Eya tn gaje, kya ta garhke, 
Eya tn karde &kar, 
Lohdran di ghar janam jo tera, 
Mand tera Qarhsh&nkar, 
Ttihi Ganga, tuhi Janma, 
Tdhi Satlaj Rdni, 

Dnm tera duban laga^ 
Rakhlein mahir&ni. 

Why art thou roaring, why rushing ? 
What art thon doing 7 
Thy birth is at the Loh4r*8 house, 
Thy origin at Garhijhankar, 
Thou art Ganges, thou art Jumna, 
Thou art queen Sutlej, 
Thy Miroii is drowning. 
Preserve him, great queen. 

J. MONTGOMERY, 

Sdtilement Officer, 
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